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la Hardly IS^2» the American Personnel and Gruidance Association 
sponsored a fomr-day conference on Guidance and the Utilization of New 
Educational Media, i^rosdmately 73 selected leaders in guidance and 
counseling and in related disciplines^ as veil as representatives of 
the media fields met at the University of Wisconsin Conference Center 
in Madison> Wisconsin^ to ea^losre creatively effective flqpplications of 
nev media to guidance vorh end the profession of counseling. As with 
most nev ideas of excitement and worthy the idea that tedmology can 
make valuehle contributions to guidance in schools and colleges and 
to the education of counse3.ors9 had been explored by many conference 
participants in their own private thinking and experimentation. But 
this Conference represented the first time that the hypothesis had 
been stated and examined in detail by a multi-disciplinary group. ^ 

A pre-conference planning session proposed these objectives for 
the Madison Conference: 

To provide for a deliberative approach to the prob- 
lems of guidance in elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions of hi^er education^ and the possible 
impact of new media in the solution of the problems. 

To provide for a deliberative approach to the prob- 
lems of counselor education and the possible impact 
of new media in the solution of the problems. 

To identify end delimit the basic issues ^ich 
guidance services must resolve in the utilization 
of new media. 

To define «id illustrate areas of needed study and 
research that will facilitate the understanding 
and utilization of the new media in guidance ser- 
vices and counselor education. 



*^List of participants, i^^pendix A 
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To illustrate and discuss techniq]aes Where'by new 
media may be used in guidance and in counselor 
education. 

To illustrate and discuss tecbniquas for educating 
counselors to use new media. 

To recommend guidelines for the develoscment of 
educational and occupational films and filmstrips 
for g'lidance. 

The Conference focused on communication^ the essential element 
of both media and counseling, ibid, by taking this emphasis « went far 
beyond the technical aspects of media. The "hardware” of media was 
used as a vehicle but was not the focal point of the Conference. 

llie Conference was constructed around three centred, activities: 

The presentation of papers on major aspects of 
media and counseling. 

Demonstrations and eaq^lanations of the use of 
various media. 

Workshops of enriching eagperiences in Tdiich im» 
aginative ideas could be evolved on counseling^ 
counselor education, and the use of films and 
filmstrips. 

I^or to the opening session all those who had agreed to partici- 
pate were given two papers — one a dialogue on coomunication and the 
other a noteworthy article. The dialogue entitled, "Communication" 
was the result of an interview which Dr. Elizabeth M. Drews of 
Michigan State University conducted with Dr. A. H. Maslow of Brandels 
tkilversity. Cbspter I begins with this dialogue. Following this is 
the article by Dr. Carl B. Rogers of the Uhiversity of Wisconsin, "The 
Place of the Human Being in Behavioral Science Research". This ar- 
ticle was originally published in the Personnel and Guidance Journal , 



February 196 X, and later appeared in an esxpanded form in Dr, Bogers* 
boo^, On Becoming a Person , Both the dlalogi'e and the article were 
sent to Conference participants to provide a philosophical framework. 
The Conference formally began with a panel discussion by Dr, Drews, 

Dr, Maslow, and Dr, Rogers on communication. Excerpts from this 
panel conclude Chapter X, 

In Chfipter H, Dr. Ted Landsman of the Iftiiversity of Florida dis- 
cusses ’’Counseling for a New Age: The Fulfillment of the Individual”. 

Ch^ters I and II provide the reader with a frame of reference for 
the application of new media to guidance. 

Chapter III includes Conference lectures and papers by refpre- 
sentatives in the field of new educational media, as well as guidance 
specialists udio have experimented with these media. The Chapter be- 
gins with Dr. Lee £, Campion's ’’Methods and Media for Today and 
Tomorrow,” followed by pgpers describing guidance projects \diich use 
media tools: programmed instructional material, educational tele- 
vision, t6pe recordings, films, and filmstrips. Also included are 
summaries of workshop deliberations, Ihe final paper in this 
Chapter, ’’Some Reflections” by Dr, Luther H. Evans, formerly Director 
of the Automation and Education Project of the National Education 
Association, emphasizes concepts counselors should ponder in relating 
their present end future roles to new educational media. 

Chapter 17, ’’Outcomes of the Cooference,” includes guidelines 
developed by Conference participants for the utilization and pro- 
duction of fi3ms and fi3m strips. Also, regional end local 
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activities resulting frcan the Madison Conference are described in 



this Chapter. 

In addition to lectures and workshops recorded for this report, 
the Conference included demonstrations, discussions, and interaction 
among the Conference participants; many eKperienced ’’communicetion 
6U5 described in the first paper. A concluding activity was a 
Conference evaluation by the participants. These canments appeared 

to be typical: 

”I feel that this was one of the most enli^tening 
and significant conferences that I have ever attended. 

Too many times conferences and conventions are non- 
stimulating in content or are so big as to be 
unwieldy.” 

”The concept behind the conference 

guidance and media together was its main strength. 

Prom this has stemmed an enlarged perception of 
guidance and its role in the eyes of many persons 
significant to g>iidance. More significant perh^s 
was the excellent presentation of new n^e^a to a 
setting wliich encouraged the crossfire^^of differing 
conpetencies, objectives and concerns. 

"Strength of conference lay in workshop approach.” 

This Conference proved to be an experience of unusual dimensions. 
The participants were both knowledgeable and c<mcemed about the sub- 
ject and interacted easi3y together. The boldness of the idea that 
new media could enhance guidance to the counseling process surely 
opened the way for self-revelation as the conferees struggled to gain 
new awareness of the comnunication processes and of human develoipnent 
itself, toe Conferees participants sensed the power growing within 
thanselves as they practiced the very arts of communication upon which 

they were working. 
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Chapter I 
COMMUNICATION 



Blalogue 



Elizabeth M. Drews A, H, Maslow 

Professor Professor 

Michigan State tMversity Brandeis University 

Dr* Drews: Several months ago a s m all nuiitoer of APG/l representatives 

Who have been concerned with media and guidance in one way or another 

met at AirUe House and discussed preliminary plans for a Conference 

on Media and Guidance* The talk centered on counseling and learning 

media (and included a lot of other things )} but I think we were all 

searching for a way to integrate these areas. It’s easy to tali about 

a number of separate things, and never get on common ground. Just what 

core or bedrock idea did counseling, learning, and media have in common? 

Somewhere along the line, this idea emerged: the core that held all 

three together was communication. Media connotes communication* 

Counseling and leaiming occur when there is communication. As Erich 

Fromm says, ’’There is no learning- - nothing happens — when you are 

bored or you are not listening.” Of course, there is no communication 

when you are not listening. 

We were also concerned with what a l l these new learning resources 
meant for the counselor. There are materials available which seem to 
give us a view of the world that is richer and wider than acsrthing we 
have ever experienced. However, other materials appear to teach in an 
aseptic, non-emotional — even perfunctory — way. And it seems to me 
that some of the new drill programs seem to be aimed at just a crumb of 
a fragment of an individual. Yet, counselors by definition, have to be 
concerned with the total individual. School counselors are concerned \iith 
how students learn, of course, but they are equally concerned with emo- 
tional and social development end this is all bound up with communication. 
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We Isnew that you had thou^t deeply and well in this entire area, 
Dr. Maslow, end we were very pleased when you indicated a willingness 
to s>are your ideas with us. 

Dr. Maslow! Yes, I am very much involved in the theory of coimmmication. 
And as I dip into it more and more 1 see how much of it "belongs to the 
realm of the emotional and pre-logieal. However, this is difficult to 
communicate. There are "blocks in the way. Let me illustrate by a 
personal esqperience. 

1 was to give a lecture on identity and peak-®{periences at a 
meeting commemorating Karen Homey, whom I knew and for whom I had great 
respect. I had worked on it long and hard. It was veay carefully 
worked out and organized, very ^actly. But a"bout three or four days 
"before I was to give this lecture, I myself had a peak-experience. I 
remember I awakened in the middle of the ni^t (one of those Gestalt 
closures) and in high excitement I came down and started witing. I 
wrote for hours in a free association style, in the way in which I have 
learned to write in my journal. (When I am not sure of something, I 
just let it flow in that free association style. ) And finally I ”woke 
up,” in a sense with my teeth chattering — I was very cold. (I had 
come down in my pajamas. I was really frozen, but I hadn*t realized it 

before.) 

The experience was very unusual because it was all written down. 

!^y wife read it and was much impressed, i, too, was excited and very 
pleased with it. She suggested that I toss away that other paper and 
use this instead, since this was the real McCoy, the real stuff itself, 
instead of talk about the real stuff. I went into a kind of conflict 



over it. It was so private and personal. 
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^ I could not bmJso up ay nlud even to the last second. I cense to the 

^atform with two p«®ers and, as I looked aibout, I decided that I dust 
couldn't read that private p«®er5 it was ^ private. It seemed in- 
a®prcipriate. I felt it was something Hie taking a hath in pviblic. 

Also, it seensed to me too megalcmanlac and too arrogant. 

But th«i, in the very process of thinking on the platform (there I 
stojd with people waiting for me to say something), «>e words came out 
and I told thw (dwttt my conflict and asked, "Why should I he afraid to 
talk in that personal way? What harrier is there between you and me? 

Why should there he this Ihhihition between us?" I could see no logical 

or rational reason why I should not talk aibout my experience yet I was 

shy Qxid QQDLbQrrdssod iiS^outr li** 

latmr on, ?*en I got hack home, I tried to figure this out a little 
more, and finally I realized that I live in two worlds altogether, and 
1 st®pose other people do, too. Ihere is a kind of piiblic world, ?*ich 
I reaUzed all in a moment had its own kind of laws - real laws and 
rules o- logic, rationaUly, linearity, order, structure, secondary 
process, etc. It's very sober and very serious. There is no kicking 
V® your heels, m the socitflegical sense, we have in this world an 
intellectual role to play: Por me, it is the processor, as if I had on 
an invisible ce® and gown. I feel constsained to he sensible, to be a 
scientist; that is, not to say something without having some proof for 
it. Then there is a kind of secondary el*oration that is inposed by 
the situation. There is a kind of architectural structure to the 
thing. When I cocpared ?*at I had been doing, end the way in 
D ?*ich 1 had worked, with the way in vhiCh it usually geared in 
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vrltten fozm> I felt the final product tms in a certain sense dishonest. 
Ylhat the world constrains me to do •« and constrains all of us to do •• 
is to he very secondary and to give the primary parocess^ give vp the 
situation^ give vp imagination^ give tp play, give up uncertainties, 
ihid, X must never show that X am uncertain when X am giving a lecture •*- 
this is forbidden — in spite of the way in ^ch X live in my private 
intellectual life and xMch at my age X can feel is OK in terms of the 
results* That is, whatever X am doing in this private intellectual 
life, certainly it is fine because the results are fine. Therefore, X 
don't have to be embarrassed, or feel shame, or anything of that sort. 

As a matter of fact X can actually recommend it to brig^ht people. X 
can say, ''This is the way to do it." liven if you want a nice shiny, 
shellacked, finished product — • ell nicely constructed -- this is the 
way to do it: to be disorderly, casusl, free associating. 

Dr. Drews ; X am thinking of self-revelation and ^at the self is like 
in tezms of the model. The counselor should be a moael for young 
people but most of us are constrained. Xn working with the bright 
young people, in working with everyone, we should be open and show them 
what we really feel. I am sure of this, and it bothers them that the 
adult cannot reveal himself. 

Dr* Maslow ; Well, let me say what started this off was your conment 
about the motion pictures that you are making. The suggestion that X 
am leading ip to is that in these films you may be presenting only the 
public, logical, rational b^avior of your creative people, etc., and 
not exposing the fact that they are also crasy, kittenish, playful, 
metaphorical, etc. 
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Dr. Drewst But this is a very ii®ortaat part of the vhole thing, Mifl 
the reason we want to follow tiieiB in their lives is to show that 

ar€M*t always hlack and v*ite and clear-cut. I hssre been readSjag 
litscjeture on creative people, including «ie things you said aibout self- 
actualizing people, the things that Frank Barron is talking about — 
ideas he gets from the people <*o come in for assessment studies - and 
the that Jam Heist and others are doing in studying the students 

at and Swarthmore, especially the ones >flio are identified as 
creative. Ih^ all mention the eompleacily of creative people. 5!here 
are many pialities that are typical - a nwnber of these quaUtles not 
on the rational side. But th^ are the things that I feel are central 
and want samdww in our films to erertplify and commmicate to the 
students. Maybe each person will reveal only three or four such 
qualities because the films are, after all, only a half hour each, but 
the total should add v® to a number of creative qjialities. One of the 
main creative qualities is a need for privacy, fhis is hard for some 
teenagers to understand. Ihey think that an asocial person is not a 
good person. It is a matter of virtue, practically, and yet don't our 
most creative people have to shut their doors and barricade their 

windows? 

Pr. I tTiink we could do a service if we talked about this kind of 

thing in ~ we mi^t call it ~ two levels, or two qualities of communi- 
cation. tet’s say, communication with oneself, to start with, and here 
all the laws and rules of self-actualization apply, e.g. finding privacy 
and qjjiet and barricading out the world and leaving time and space, etc., 
Mid becssing ~ «iia is very, very important ~ totally selfish, in a way, 
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for the same reaswi that a pregnant woman becomes totaUy selfish and 
BtouXa become totally selfish! for the good of the world. In doing 
this, you hare one set of rules \*ich can be v^dated; this is all 

confirmable. 

I was talking about learning to respect very young minds simply 
because of the great in®ortance of primary creativeness. Why is it so 
important? Well, in the episode I was telling you about, there was 

singly too much to manage. It was ^ unstructured. But one thing 
that is very, very important for coammnication is that as soon as you 
come out of your private world (where you are selfish, itoere you are 
Uhe a pregnant woman, turned in upon something inside of you and try 
to protect it and foster it against the world) you then become the 
social man, the teacher, the coenrunicator. When, to the extent that 
sou are unselfish, altruistic, and brotherly, and fatherly, etc, then 
you like to get out of your private world and commmicate these things 
you have seen. This reminds me of the love relationship hecaase it's 
that if you really love somebody end something wonderful and 

private ht®p5«s ^ 

look what 1 see, or look at my beautiful pictures," or something of 

the sort. Ihis is a very definite pleasure, just on its own. I would 

think that this is almost the first step between the private world and 

the phblic world, tliis sharing with the loved one. 

Dr. Drewa t This reminds me of Gardner Murphy's wonderful little book, 
seeing T.f.sillcence Through Tea^, when he speaks of the coaple- 
aentary nature of the rational and the personal and how teacher end 
students can somehow join together, through love, for a more memiingful 
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understanding of themselves and their world. The teacher can conuiunicate 
his passion for learning “by being open and self-revealing to the student. 
D if. Maslow s That’s right, that’s right. And this is the first step in 
communication out from the private world. Then, this first step out of 



the selfishness is a kind of love-sharing, let’s call it; "tiien, as a 
step beyond that, because I feel paternal, I would like to tell w 
daughter about it, let’s say, or my students, my sons and daughters. 
Each step out from the selfishness means more and more organization and 
active process of. arranging so that 1 can tell othw people about it. 
And here I have learaed to use all the process of disapproving, of 
order, criticism, editorial policy, and the secondary communications. 



clarity, for instance, and so on. 

Dr. Drews: I’m thinking about something just a little different. For 



me, when X am in a half-waking stage, this is the time when things a3?e 
better organized and more clear, and yet this is my private world. Is 
this a kind of primary communication? Could you comment on this kind 



of thing? 

Dr. Maslow : Yes. I think that the rules of communication with yourself 
and the rules of communication with others are different. And for the 
personnel and guidance people, the way I would like to say it is that 
ultimately tbers is— well, let’s call it the paternal communication, or 
the teaching, demonstration, showing, that kind of thing, that clearly 
has its own rules. And yet that whole world of communication rests 
i^n a prior set of happenings which have different rules, and the 
primary makes the secondary possible. Now I think you are talking about 
the rules of communication with yourself, which are prior. Now 
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certainly ve can bt very clear ’witb ourselves. For Instance, I &Qow that 
I can be clear with myself in a way that I cannot be with you because I 
have a i^ole set of private symbols. To me, a daffodil means a particular 
thing, and it doesn*t to you or anybody else. Or a violet, that is still 
something else. Or there is the \diole area of private jo*.es that I have 
with nyself or with my wife: or souvenirs. This private communication 
can be vexy ^arp and clear, something perceived, like a sensozy Image, 
prior to being put into words. Often, it*s Impossible to put it into 
words that are just right. Then you have to translate it into public 
language, using another set of rules. Som^ow I would like to put this 
kind of talk into our paper. I have tried it on people and individuals, 
and I find that it is very helpful to them to understand about this 
private comimmication with the self, \diere the laws of expressiveness, 
continuity and honesty are private and personal. I think the way I 
would say it is that this is rh^sodic communication with yourself \Mch 
may slowly turn into a nice statement that you could then share with 
someone very close to you, that it would be all ri^t, that it is per- 
mitted to be crazy or silly or kittenish, or childish, or whatever. For 
exanple, grown women then can be cute or they can talk baby talk, they 
can be permitted to be little girls, by their men, Tdien they couldn®t 
possibly do this in public. That would be idiotic altogether, to talk 

in private symbols. 

Dr. Drews: I was just wondering, thinldng again idaat the media are and 
then wondering also about the creative extensions that you bring to 
material that you read and material that you hear. Sometimes I read and 
-I don’t know Aether you would call this peak-ea^ience or not-just 
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get BO excited and caiaried eim I s*°P reeding and forget coa®letely 
d)out the hook. It hecranes something I want to come hack to again and 
K*s something that is filled with pleasure c» excitement. Or, 

I hear someone on television or a record, parts of some of Oie things 
Boosevelt has said on some of her records, and these carry me 
away. Or it might he a very wonderful modem Jazz record like one I 
heard the other day. It Just seemed to he so absolutely right. How 
these are aU media and we bring to them creative extensions. He add 
something of ourselves to them, and they do somettiing to us. m a way, 
then, media seem to hecoms a part of the primary process. 
nr. Maslciw ; I think that’s stiU a st^ beyond. I think that one 
trouble with communication is that we-the psychologists-haven't made 
clear enough the processes ttiat go on Inside a pwsen before he can 
make an announcement, so to speak, of what's been going on. Suppose we 
are about media with counselors and guidance people. We ore 

talking just about the last process, the last step. That's communicatiott 
in the world; that’s pUblic comfflunicetion; that’s talking between 
people. But I would like to say ;&at 1 think is woriandiUe teacdilng at 
this point, that before any communication ever takes place that the 
person has to get clear with himself. Xou ml#»t caU this Intri^^chic 
communication, or Intrapwsonal, or something of the sort. I like to 
call it communication— I think it should be called that— becwise you 
feel it subjectively as a sort of communing with yourself, saying it to 
yourself, holding UP Pictwas for yourself to look at, like very definite 
visual images. I know I work at them until they are just right. And, 
this is before any public communication, before it gets into the 
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newspapers, so to spealc, before it gets into print. Are you interested 
in that as part of the structure? 

Dr« Drews ; Very much# I was thinldng a3Lso as you were tal3dng that all 
of these things go on in the private world and the private conversation 
with someone ^o is near to you. Then we move into the public inter- 
pretation and the media— the construction of the media, itself. I guess 
the part that 1 was thinldng about was beyond the building of media, 
l)«Sjrona the neclia itself, to the iijiact that the media cea have on the 
Xeamer, to the ways a student mi#it react t© them. This was more \*at 
I was about as I listened to your scements on how-do-you-get- 

the I •taiinh both, devel<s?ing and using media, are very important, 

hut iSiat do you do with the media? Do you spray it on the people and 
hope that they pick it v®? And do you give time to discuss? This is 
one thing we found In our development of the films and trying them out 
on the students. Th^ say, "Well, usually a teacher shows ns. the film, 
and we never get to talh about it. We never get to say how we. feel and 
\*ether we thinh ttils is a strange and hizarre way of thinking or a way 
•Hiat no human being would ever live or think." Does this make any sense 
to you in terms of counselors and media and your presentation? 

Dr. Maslow i I am not quite sure about the structure that we are si®posed 
to follow, hut I sippose we had hatter talk about it. Is the rqaort of 
this conference to he a mimeographed, printed paper, something of the 
sc»t? Is there aiqr restr^-ction on length or are there any instructions 

about that? 
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PC. Pfew i I think we can make our format i*at we want. It should he 
the sort of paper that will make the conference hecome more than a con- 
ference-so it can hecon® a real e!®erience in cowranication. We can 
start out hy letting people share our own beginning efforts to talk about 
coiiiuunication, to tie it into the idea of media, to show it as the heart 
of media. 5!o do this, we need to show how cemmunicatien begins, how 
media are developed, and how communication occurs when media are used. 
Dr. Maslow : WeU, I would agree with you -Miat it would be nice if we 
could put in both, if we could talk about both, first of all, this 
private coramnnication, and then the laws and rules. I think also that 
the question of the wider world, and of seeing more integrations as 
ve get older, does have something to do with the problem of communi- 
cation. Even though at the age of 5 IH went into a little minor crisis 
of doubt and fear and of embarrassment and shyness, I couldn't pos- 
sibly have made that public presentation at all ten years ago, at the 
age of Wt. I just couldn't have done it. I guess there is some 
process of daring and boldness, and of getting rid of embarrassments 
and Shyness and inhibitions, so that, on the other hand, I can ;realJy 
enj(^ the integrations more and am more able to md:e them and be bold 
about accepting them. I suppose I am less coopetitive, or less show- 
lag off, less adolescent like a showing-off boy-let's put it that 
way. And I also think this means a kind of permission to be this way 
even ptblicly, to be more self-erposing. I think this is a useful 
^,v.^np to say, and I think rather few people would be bold enough to 
say it. Judging by my own experience (even at the age of 5^) of going 
into a slight panic I sent «iat p^er in for phbUcation. It 
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W*s accepted and put into print ri^it aw, even tefore I had tin* to 
correct it. It w in a had fom. And then again I got sli^tly 
panic!!? and ■wanted to ■withdraw it. Again, I had some doiibts about it 
being so personal. And I was thinking also of mr espertmental psy- 
chologist friends, and -(fliat are they going to think of this. 

Dr. Drews ; Did you get any letters in response to Giis? 

Dr. iteslow : WeU, I wouldn't get the negative ones because they wouldn't 
write to me. I have got a lot of positive ones, letters stressing not 

so mudi viiat I said, but the courage it took to say it. 

Dr. Drews; I was greatly inpressed with rfiat you said recently in the 

Florida Counseling Conference Heport. m a w, « >»i6ft be rou^ 
and not highly organized, but every part of your tali ■to the counselOiS, 
every paragraph, had exciting ideas and thoughts - it was a different 
kind of thing than the usual edited article. I think if it had been 
more polished I might not have been so excited about it. 

Dr. Maslow ; Biat's the point, isn't it, about the secondary and primary 
contrast? Shere were two lectures; one was carefully pr^ared, but the 
other one I tried-I am trying to buUd up the courage to do this; 
sometimes I can, sometimes I can't-to get up on a public platform in 
front of a group of capable, professional people without planning 
v*at I am going to say. Get there, ready to talk, then stop and 
think 'what am I going to say?' and let ttue words come out. See, this 
we don't dare to do. How I did that in one of the Florida lectures. 
Dr. Drews ; Fes, I could tell. There was a i*ole mass of exciting 
idea% and it all resulted in communication for me. Ideas were 
udiirling about and mixing ■with other ideas •that I already had in ny 
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I,....! , Beyond this personal response, I am terribly interested in how ve 
reach an audience. Fea*s®s this is why it is so hard to perform on 
television. Every speech, evey tali I give, every class I teach— 1 
watch and I 'how can I get throng? 'or 'v*y am I not getting 

through to them?' Sometimes it's by getting gjiite personal and re- 
vealing something of yourself. Or sometimes you reach out to someone 
in the audience that you taow and show that you are trying to understand 
how he feels or how a group feels, for instance, how it feels to bo a 
worn-down, unraveUed teacher on a Friday afternoon. Direct examples 

seem to belp. 

to. Maslow ; Supposing we are in the situation of having private experi- 
ences idJiCh we have never tallied about. This is idxat I find now: 
people have these mamacts of rapture, that they jiust never mention- 
most of them don't. And, as a matter of fact, th^ never even mention 
them to ttiaiiselves, in a way. And, I find that vSiat we are calling 
the non-peekers run away from iaiese experiences as if they were 
afraid of being flooded by ecstasy, let's say, or by great h^iness. 
Ihey are just sinply scared, and they drown it. Their fear of in- 
sanity certainly is involved and also just sinply the fear of loss of 
control. That, you will find in the ohsessional person. WeU, sup- 
posing I assume from i*at I have learned hy now that everybo^— and 
this is the way I go about it-has had these aperlences hut that th^ 
are not verhaUaed und they may not have risen to the level of c<m- 
sciousness. How, how can I commmicato, how can I talk with a person 
hbout them and do it r^idly? I can't use psychoanalysis or anything 
like that. Well, >*at I have learned to do is to try to describe 



the experiences and ^ust ke^ on talking, to give one exaniple after 
another from ny coEplete gamut of examples— male examples, female 
examples, mesomorphic examples, child examples, old people examples— 
and let myself he (is poetic as possible, rhapsodic and, let’s say mete^ 
phorical, like a jazz musician ^o’s improvising. I say it in one way 
and then in another, like a theme and variations. And if I can get 
into the proper mood, then slowly it becomes more metaphorical, more 
out of the world. 

hr. Drews ! We mi^t use the anao.ogy of mathematics or statistics. The 
true mathematician will speak of simplifying and polishing until he 
develops a solution or formula that approaches "elegance.” He*s like 
the ivory tower philosopher who speaks only in abstractions to others 
Tfiho speak in abstractions. Sometimes you can be so elegant or esoteric 
or obscure that you end ip talking to one person or just to yourself. 
People need examples and alternative ways of saying things— redundancy, 
so that they can understand. The linguists say English is a very re- 
dundant language. 

hr. Maslow; Well, this is communication because I say all sorts of things 
out loud to my subjects that are not new to Some of my examples 
are very old ones. I am not trying to make anything clear to myself; 
what I am trying to do is to reach across the abyss to another private, 
isolated psyche. You know? 

hr. Drews ; That’s right. I was thinking of this matter of getting 
there to that private, isolated psyche. 

hr. Maslow; That’s right. What I am trying to do is perhaps what an 



actor does or something like that. I am trying, if you are my subject. 
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to get you in the mood, so to speak, where you can slip ft:om the world 
of common sense into this metaphorical, archaic, poetic, primary- 
process world. Partly, it happens by contagion. That is, if I can get 
into the mood, then this communicates something to the other. 

Dr. Drews ; Because for some minutes these people are sort of cold and 
dan^) and hanging on, and then all of a sudden something breaks. 

Dr. Maslow ; Well, by this way of doing it— communicating in a rhapsodic 
way and communicating by example after example and permitting myself to 
get into that mood by remembering experiences, etc., and permitting 
myself to be not-professorial— I permit myself to get awed by what I 
am myself recalling. 1*11 say one woman told me that and one man told 
me this, and then these are really miracles after all— and I permit 
myself to be impressed and this probably shows. It communicates. 

Sooner or later practically eveiybody will say, "Aha, I know what you 
mean.” 

Dr. Drews ; The ideas will come to them but you never know when. You 
never know which example will appeal to which ~>erson. 

Dr. Maslow ; No, And there are very few people, of perhaps 80, 90 or 
100 subjects, who with all of this couldii*t come up with something, 
who continued to look blank. This strikes me as basic to the whole 
business of communication ar*d so it again strikes me as a miracle® Be- 
cause, for instance, what has happened to me is part of this process. 

It seems to me that I can understand women better now because of this 
research with peak-experiences. There is, after all, a huge gap here; 

7 don’t know how it feels to be a woman. Now look what may happen. I 
may teach men and women to get together a little more, to understand 
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each other tbrou^ the discoverjr that they have similar peak-experiences 
even thou^ from different causes* 

Sr* Brews ; And *we vant to go heyond this to children, and older people, 
to understanding between all kinds of people* This is very Important to 
me* One of the things I ss* trying to do in the career-biographical 
fUms I am producing is to work for more understanding between boys and 
girls by showing similarities between creative men and women* Women 
can be very creative, you know, but they have discontinuities in their 
lives that make their life patterns different from those of men* I am 
also txylng to show people who come from different kinds of backgrounds, 
people ^0 are at different age levels, people who are aU creative but 
in very different ways* There are places where feelings may be the 
chief experience in coamon^ even though the situations are different, 
the emotional Impact may be the same* I think it is awfully important 
in our communication and in the media we produce that we bring in 
feelings as much as we can. Of course- they’re not easy to put into a 
nice little boK— you can’t exactly package them— but you can capture 
some of this when you talk about people or have people talk about 
themselves. 

Dr* Maslows I was so tremendously impressed with these subjects of mine 
talking about the ecstasies in natural child birth with which I would 
have found it impossible to identify* X could communicate with my 
women subjecbs because in describing the subjective experience— that is, 
the mystic experience, or the peak-experience— the words were the same 
kind of words and the metaphor the same kind of metaphor* So it be- 
came clear to met we have had similar experiences * Only the women 
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got it from a female thing, and I got it from totally different thJnga. 
But we are really brothers and sisters. We have the same kind of ex- 
perience. Just in the same way that I can feel men and women certainly 
will react to food; they are hungry, and they eat hut there are pro- 
bably no sex differences in the feeling of enjoying the meal. 

Dr. Brews ; It seems that in conmunications you are trying for 
■ hviagfl universals. I guess this is the T*ole idea. If we could only 
develop the right materials, media, ways of talking. I love this idea 
of the sample— to me, this is very meaningful because I use it so 
much nyself in getting people to understand children. I talk about real 
children ^too do real things. And then each one in my class or audience 
can interpret the example U his own way, especially if I don't 
moralize too much or make too many generalizations. If I spend all 
m time talking about the theory of chUdrsn, then I don't think I would 
communicate as much as when I teU about a real child who said real 
things and had real feelings. Wouldn't this have meaning for our media, 
especially for the preparation of v*at goes Into it, or what is pre- 

sented? 

Ts. let's put it this way. What's haplled here is that for a 

certain kind of communication we had better beceme a lot more concrete 
than we have ever been, that the abstract mode of communication is just 

f 

singly not good enou^ when we are talking about experiences. There's 
another way of saying it. Maybe we have assumed-everybody has as- 
sumed— that coBmwnication must be abstractions talking to abstractions; 
and it is quite clear from my experiences and the ones that you talked 
about-and also, I think, any good teacher would agree with you-that 
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most He airect and concrete, toy good counaetor wuld 
agree too, tecanse you never ta3k atstractiona in counseling, never. 

It's always in terns of real experiencee, Mayte i*at we are saying Is 
that concreteness must talk to concreteness. Oh, here’s another ewaiple. 
1 reneniber one experience I had In therapy. I never knew >*at anxiety 
was. I had written a hook, I had a chapter on anxiety, and yet I never 

really understood it. 

Br. Brews • You hadn’t had the ejqoerience? 

DrjJtoslow: No, I had experienced It, hut I didn't know what I was 

Well, you are right, I hadn't really, totally, «sperienced 

it. Then, I rememher the hour I was stretched out on the couch and 
the peculiar things that had happened to me, and my knees 
had got weak, m heart had pounded, and this and that and the other 
thing, and ny therapist mentioned that what I felt was anxiety. Oh, 
so that's what you mean, that old thing." tod I could suddenly place 
into this category all the feelings. You see, I had the anxiety ex- 
perience hut simply had not labelled it that way. How what happened 
here was suddenly a coamiunlcation with the whole world of Freudian ab- 
stractions, so tftiat Fr<jttd was trying to s^ came throu^ and was really 

understood and felt. 

Dr. prews ; tod you wondered to yourself, “Why didn't he say so in the 
first place I” 

Yes, so ^ is the label'. It was like finding the key, 
the answer, the unknown— putting together the label with the e^rienoe. 
tod this is what happens to m subjects, many of them. 

Dr. Drews; Isn't this what creativity is-the bringing into an 
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organization and giving meaning to aU kinda of diverse things? Tou 
sMaa.niy feel how you can integrate, make sense out of something In 
relation to something else. It may he a ehole field of knowledge that 
you are Integrating with another field of knowledge, or mayhe one 

^cperience vitb another one* 

te. Maslow : yes, definitely. Certainly, that would he it. But let's 

have in this thing, this additional parts the Intermediate huildlng 
of bridges between what we now label as ccmmunications-whioh I think 
is not enou^S « is product-and the commication within 

the private world. Bow, another kind of thing, another kind of o«- 
Bunication consists of the good teacher, let's say, giving concrete 
example after exaa®le, and finally the kids li^t ups "Aha, so that's 

what she means by patriotism*.” 

IV. Brews s And suddaay they 3«>ln In. Soaeone starts telling how he 
feels about his little brother or his big sister and the parade begins. 

TV And, then you get the flood of examples that they ccme 

through with, whidh tells you 'yes, they understand it; they feel it; 
they've got it ri^t.' This certainly happens with the peak- experiences. 
If I can break that barrier, then there is a rush on, and they can say. 
"oh yes, I have had threes I ranemiber when, etc. This would be 
What shall we call this? This giving of the label, of putting together 
various phenomenological and subjective experiences, putting them to- 
gather and integrating them, making them belong together. This is 
really like creating an abstraction. 
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Br. Prwre ; Well, perhaps vhat you So >*en you are talilag this vay to 
your students, Iwtead of giving then a principle sad saying 'this is 
it,' you begin hy giving examples. You don't list points-one, two, 
three-and you nay seen a little confused. I«ts of times peojOe will 
say, 'when you were first talking, I didn't know what you were talking 
about, you were giving all these exaa^pless then suddenly you took 
these bits of reality and tied then together, came to a conclusion.' 

You have shown then a process of Integration. You have said. Out of 
these things, I cane to this feeling. They could then take examples 
of their own and give then new meaning. Or they ni^t take your 
examples and cone to a new conclusion and a different integration than 
you did. They not only see you doing it, but you beoane--the process 

becones-the model as well. Does this make sense to you? That you 

are going it y®” ts23t? 

Dr. Maslow ; Yes. This reminds me of another thing that I would want 

to put in. This is the business of self-disclosure. Here I think I 

would want to say something about the experiments of Jourard and what 
he's trying to do. I would like to say something here also about the 
theory of nudism and of relating this, as I have, to honesty and truth. 
I suppose it also relates to daring, that is, daring to be naked. To 
some extent for therapists, and for guidance people insofar as they are 
therapists, one of the things I thou^t of trying to recomnend some 
place, or at least talk about, was the process of self-disclosure as 

an honest nan. VIhat is an honest man like? What does an honest person 

dot How does he behave? WeU, everything is not qjJite so polished 
and perfect and finished. He gropes for words, he struggles a little 




Dr. Drews: Your presentation is not perfect! Everything that is true 
or real or lifelike has flaws. When I lived in China, I took lessons 
in brush painting and had a very hard tine making a leaf in one strcke. 
part of the brush had to be dry and tinged with brown to create the 
wornihole or withered section. There is the basic Buddhistic concept 
that all life has some death in it. Similarly any honest picture must 

shovr ■weaikness as well as strength* 

ife. ihat's ritsht. And, you are not afraid of being unpolished 

or having flaws or being unfinished. 

Dr. Drews ; Ho, you'll be more believable. This is ^ we like a tele- 
vision performer better who fluffs a little. He's more real that way. 

We don’t think his response is canned. 

Dr. Maslow ; That's right. Well, this, too, I think ought to be folded 
into this paper somewhere for talking about and debating about. And, 

I would add something here about Carl Rogers' recent change in the 
theory of his work toward the therapist beccming an honest person. He 
has a special work for it; congruence, I think, is the word. But, in 
essence, Rogers is s^lng that it is better for him and for the patient 
and for everybody concerned, if he is honest. And he has told me he 
has gone so far as to «®ress irritation and boredom with his patients 
if it comes. And, I know~weU, my otwn feeling is very strongly in 
favw of this— that the therapist oujjit to be a real person, not a role 
in the sociological sense of always smiling and beaming, etc. I d like 
to include some of this complicated stuff on truth and honesty I've 
been working v®. What I have been working at is an analysis of truth 
as a value, and showing how ccaspl^ total truth is and then trjring to 
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derive from that the really black dishonesty and the white honesty, 
and the gray honesty, etc. , the various ways in which honesty can be 
destroyed, the way in which truth can be destroyed, of which there are 
very, very many. All this is especially true in the world of the 
public commercial media which I simply regard as inhabited by a bunch 
of villains. 

Dr. Drews ; Isn*t it wonderful how you can dignify a setting? Give a 
smooth production and almost any shallow half-truth becomes a round- 
toned, patriotic message with no place for it*s and but*s. 

Dr. Maslow; If I had plenty of time, I would like to get up there like 
a Biblical prophet and call down thunder and listening on them. I 
guess that was what started me on this process — television and the 
radio, there in California; it*s totally disgusting, degrading — and 
the newspapers there i-i this city where I was — miserable, lying. But 
perhaps we can’t take time to develop this point in the conference. 

Dr. Drews ; But one of the things that Minow (who is now head of the 
Federal Communications Commission) has been sa,ying is along this line. 
He is fitting for truth. We must give more alternatives. We must 
try to present more nearly the tj^uth. 

Dr. Maslow ! True, true. 

Dr. Drews ! It*s as if we are trying to fill people with ready-made 
ideas . To be honest and moral, we have to ask: What are we putting 
into children’s minds? But this is just turning it on like a faucet 
and letting ideas run in with no control. It’s immoral I 



Dr. Maslow: Yes I 
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Dr, Drews : I was reading, where was it — oh, the Saturday Review, 
the last issue, had a discussion on this anti-ccoommism stuff. The 
report was on a television program discussing one view on anti- 
communism. It was quite a program, pretty much a wrong-ri^t philos- 
ophy, some generals talSdng. Well, then, I believe it was Seattle or 
Portland that developed another program with diverse views — Richard 
Revere, Teller, and others spoke. The people had more than one pos- 
sible alternative. There were different possible solutions. As I 
remember it then the program directors of a New York television 
station read the script that had been prepaxed from Teller and Revere 
and the others and rejected it as having nothing to contribute. This 
television station presented only the first progiram, the opinions of 
several generals under the auspices of NAM. To me this is the kind of 
thing thabMinow is talking ^out, the absolutely ttmnel vision, the 
narrow, narrow coverage. 

And it seems to me that we do the same things with our kids: 
give them few alternatives. We let special interest groups decide 
•«diat is going to be in their tsstbeoks, or at least what shouldn't go 
in. The result is a meager diet, much too bland. 

And when we program learning — I am terribly upset about some 
approaches to programmed learning. It can serve a very useful pur- 
pose but it's difficult to do well. For exaaple, we know there ar« 
many varieties of cognitive style. I told my honor students recently, 
'*AH ri^t, you have two days, you have this textbook, and you have 

to master it. Rach one of you tell me how you a^’e going to do it.” 

\ 

Every single person would have read it differently, and handled it 
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differently in tlie sense of crganizing it. I said, "Then, ^*at does 
this mean if someone programs this hook, and you take this step, this 
step, and then come to this conclusion; this step, and this step, and 
then the conclusion. How are you going to react to such progranming? 

1 rebel because I like to read my own way— footnotes first and then I 

read the hibliography." 

What will programmed learning do with or for individual dif- 
ferences? How can media help our teachers and counselors the most? 
Everytime you decide to put information before children, you make a 
choice, a judgment, use a value system. And we must be aware of the 
choices, of .diat we are doing. Perhaps you should include something 

about truth and values. 

nr. Maslow : Well, I'U see how it goes with them. It may be that my 
paper it just too long. 

Dr. Drews ; But this, I think, goes back to what I was talking about 
earlier in terms of the real world. I was trying to say, well, there 
are aU of these alternatives that the children must see. I think we 
owe it to children to show them the ihole world and the many alter- 
natives. They may not be able to take it all in but at least they 
have had an exposure. To show the students the many alternatives 1 
was thinking that in my fU® series I would present one person ^flio 
might represent a particular style of life or style of career, and 
then have available a file of materials they can go to and piles of 
books-biographies, and profiles and essays-so that they can see 
that other pecple have taken a similar problem or a similar career and 
interpreted it very differently and developed it very differently. 
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You dc ueed^ of course ^ siodels sud Ide&s^ but we don’t know which oY 
all of these things-^ich of all of these exan^les that you are pre- 
senting— which one is going to strike the chord of recognizability. 
3)r» Maslow ; It occurs to me> as you say this 9 that this syndrome 
analysis of honesty that I have made mi^t be interesting. If the 
matter comes up in workshops or something of the sort, then we! can 
discuss it further. But, it*s aOmost like a strategy of examples. 

Of course, "vdiat I had there is about the l4 kinds of exan^es that 
you ou^t to have in order to get the whole truth. It might be used 
even at the educational level. But especially at the communication 
levels. Supposing two human beings were trying to coamamicate; this 
is a hard job. And they were trying to communicate something subtle. 
Then this is like a planned strategy for vh&t you would have to do to 
get totaX communication, total truth about any particular thing. 

Br. Brews ; It could be «n example, a pattern so the people could 
then go from this to other kinds of communication. And, I think 
there is nothing at all wrong with your prelijninaries. In fact, 
sometii.es preliminary thinking is the best thing to communicate be- 
c'luse you are still struggling, you are still unsure, and if you get 
too high a level, too abstract, too polished, then you no longer 
° come thro\igh— you’ve gone beyond. You see, you still may be at a 
point where you are very much like a lot of other people who art 
struggling with partial knowing. And the highly organized is some- 
times harder to camunicate than the partial. This working paper 
could very well be a very informal statement. 
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Dr. Maslow ; Well, as I understand it^ there is to be the paper and 



this is to be passed out to the participants. What I vas thinking 
of was tossing in material as attachments , appendices ^ things to 
set the discussion. For instance ^ that little thing on conventions^ 
dust 3 or 4 pages ^ and just mimeographed the way it is. Well^ as I 
understand it, this confei>ence is going to start with this paper. 

Dr. Drews ; Well, we are hoping that people, everyone, will have 
read this typescript or working paper, and a paper by Dr. Bogers 
presenting some of his views. Both you and. Dr. Bogers may want to 
go beyond these papers in remarks you will make. I mi^t say some 
of the very' pract ical things, some of the problems that counselors 
face; children come to them with these problems. How can we take a 
look at these real situations? Frcmi this point on, the people in 
the conference must be Involved, asking further questions, noting 
problems. It should be informal. We should open the discussion and 
see vb&t these things mean to other people. 

Dr. Maslow t One thought. If we axe strangers and trying to get to- 
gether on something and find some small area, \diere can we go from 
here? 1 try something and you try something down here on tape. 

What would be wrong with— well, for instance, with my graduate 
students I have learned, and with my undergraduates I have learned 
also that if I can get this kind of informal, just conversation 
typed out and mimeographed and pass it arotmd to them and then take 
off from there and work toward more abstract, more formal, more 
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polish6d} more Tinalj more ccDonunicaibl^ sija’besnontSj Hj Isas siore 
Tnp>«T^1i?g 'because we*ve allL participated* I vast to get into the 
notes, the conclusions, the thinking that I have come to on the re- 
lationships “between internal consnunication, coomunication with the 
self, and conaminlcation “between the self and the world, perhaps 
other selves. The big point here is that certain kinds of per- 
ception and ccomunication of the world are izspossible unless the 
communication within the person, within the personality, has 
reached a certain stage of development. 

To give a sioiple sample first, a psychopathic liar can never 
really perceive honesty in another person, or a really cruel person 
can never understand kindness. Just in about the same way that a 
tone deaf person just can’t get it about the symphony and never will. 
That is, you have to be a certain kind of a person before you can 
understand that quality in the outer world. You have to be pre- 
pared to receive it just in about the same way that we talked 
about before. You have to have the experiences, like that anxiety 
exanple before. That is, if I understand my anxiety then I can 
really understand it and perceive it in the world. Just as the man 
who gets sufficient strength for self-confidence to allow into his 
own consciousness his own femininity so that he can perceive it in 
himself. Such a man is very, very much changed as a perceiver of 
wemen, and an appreciator of women. Because he does not have to 
reject femininity within, he does not ' ave to reject femininity 



outside either. 



Br. Drews: People who hiave these \mderstaaadlngs, who fully vnder- 
stand themselves and respect themselves, can work better with adol- 
escents. They can somehow feel how it is to he an adolescent be- 
cause they are open enou^ to reach back into their storehouse of 
experiences and see themselves as they were as adolescents. It*s 
the people ■tdao can really remember how it was to be an adolescent 
^0 can respect them. As they*ve found in the Berkeley studies, 
the most creative people have their memories open to them. Infor- 
mation is not only retained but is accessible. And it*s acceptable 
also. These creative, open people can remember unpleasant things 
and admit that they were once confused or rebellious or unhappy or 

human. 

Dr. Maslow ! Sure, there are all sorts of examples. For instance, 
as fw as personnel and guidance workers are concerned^ one trans- 
lation of this point would he the very coamonplace one that a 
p^hotherapist ougst to he a pretty healthy guy himself, at least, 
that he ou^t to have heea enabled to perceive all sorts of things 
hy not having to fi^t them or repress them within himself. Hence, 
the stress on personal analysis for a psychotherapist. 

Dr. I>rew8t Ihen how do you tie that in with having known and ex- 
perienced and been aware of anxiety, fear. Is it that he has had 
problems and worked than throuj^, failed and emerged trlvaphant? 

Xn this way he hM had eagwrience in common with others, but, also, 

he has solved his problems. 

Dr. Maslow : Well, there are two angles on it. In the first place, 
most psychotherapists agree that the best kind of psychotherapist 



is one has been through sidmess and has come out of it^ so that 
he can es^rlence both health and sickness subjectively. He knows 
What both feel like. Then the second point is that in any case, 
from an existential point of view, everybody had better be regarded 
as imperfect. Clinically, this means that in my healthiest people 
you find depression, guilt, sadness, anxiety, etc. It happens to 
be over different stimuli, different anxieties. Healtl'y people get 
depressed; they get guilty. 

Dr. Drews ; But over more iirportant things. 

Dr. Maslow s That’s right. They have What I call real guilt instead 
of pseudo guilt. This reminds me of another thing, too. We started 
talking about the need for quiet and peace and privacy, etc. , for 
this inner communication with yourself. Now, this doesn’t exist in 
the world. The world is a noisy and busy place, generally, and we 
don’t really have arrangements in the world for the retreat as they 
used to two thousand years ago. People would go into the desert, or 
the American Flairs Indians would go off into a mountain top, all 
alone, to be quiet and to meditate and think. Well, we don’t do that. 
This whole business can be taken— that is, all our preoccupation with 
sound and ;?oise and with newspapers and movies, radios and tele- 
vision and continual coBBmmication back and forth— it can be inter- 
preted, and I choose to interpret it that way, as an evasion of 
confrontation with the self. 

Dr. Drews; One might say that some of these foxms of communication 



are an invasion of privacy. 
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Dr. Masloff t And they break in on you. In about the aame vay> the 
educational systaa, I think, stressea too little the need for pri- 
vacy, for children being alone with their own fantasies and our just 
not bothering them, just leaving them alone once in a -(*ae so that 
they can play with their own thou^ts — Instead of having groi® 
games all the time and Instead of having the teacher having com- 
munication with everybody aU the time. Teachers get so wwried 
when a kid gets a little schizzy, and talks to himself or has an 
Jaaginaxy playmate or something. One point here that would be in- 
volved in your discussion of all communication media and teaching 
media is partly the problem of leaving the kid alone, of permitting 
quiet, of permitting isolation, privacy, release from tumult, pro- 
tection from tbe busyness of the world, etc. 

Dr, Drews ; And yet we want this thing of bringing more of the world 
to them and giving them rich experiences, the background of know- 
ledge, the panorama of the world, a view of the past, a view of the 
future, all of these things. And talking about privacy brings me 
to this idea of the independent exploration. I*ve been thinking 
about the records \diere our great philosophers and our scientists 
talk. I like to have tapes of people that j. have enjoyed vhaw I 
want to listen to again. Books, of course, are also media that 
you can lose yourself in. Can’t we have privacy, through Individual 
exploration and expression, at Jhe same time that we are offering 
wide and rich exposure? What do you think about this? 

Dr. Maslow : Well, I woul'^ ^iant to say about this — it seems to me 
the essential point - that one of the preliminaries to any kind of 







intercourse with the world, with other people, with nature, etc,, is 
trying to bridge the abyss between the encapsulated self, between 
your private self and all the other private selves, Frcm one point 
of view, this is in^KSSsible, In theory, it is impossible. Yet in 
practice, it is possible, in degree anyhow. It may not happen 
perfectly, ever, but it can be better, and it can be worse. Two 
people who are very ^ rapport can ccnmunicate 98 P®** 

100 per cent, and this is a very great difference between not ccsa- 
municating at all or conaunicating only 2 per cent. 

D r, Drews ; We should seek to improve ccnmnmication between men and 
women, or betiireen teachers and students — anything we can do to 
break the wall., or tear down this much of the barrier. And yet we 
want privacy. 

Dr, Maslow ; Well, let's say it this way: we shouldn't butt in too 
much into children's private lives, or in anybody' s private life. 

We have to learn this Taoistic point keeping hands off. 

Dr, Drews : This is the thing we were tal kin g about. The accepting, 
saying: ”AU ri^it, develop in yo\ir way, and I am saying you 

can. It's permitted,*' 

Dr, Maslow ; That's right. Let's call it Taoistic, Sort of Taoistic 
or receptive, or non- interfering. That's a good word — non-butting 
in. Or the old principle; leave people alone. Or the Maslovian 
version of this principle: "leave people to hell alone,’* This has 
all sorts of ideas you can go into from about sixty different 
points of view, Especial3y from the point of preparing for good 
ccmmuuication, which means good therapy, good teaching, good 



ajsything between people. 

Dr. Drews ; Therapy or teaching, or at least the therapeutic ex- 
perience and learning are almost identical. 

Dr. Maslow ! They should be . Well, they would be, I th:lnk, if we 
got this notion about good therapy and that could carry over to 
good education and good teaching because good teaching must be very, 
very much like good therapy. And part of this is quite clear to 
me: just keep your fingers out of people’s eyes. 

Dr. Drews : But listen to what they say and give them some indi- 
cation that you are listening in their terms. This is what our 
children ccnqplain about; it is very essential to communication. 

They say, “Well, the teacher never paid any attention. I didn’t 
understand, but she didn’t understand that I didn’t understand. 

And so we didn’t get anywhere." 

Dr. Maslow : Yes, this is a kind of good "let-be intercommunication." 
I remember struggling like mad to write out exactly what I meant 
by that and I got it down and that’s in this forthcoming book. It 
is, of course, a paradox, and I remember after I finished this 
there was one example I thou^t I could have used. Supposing you 
loved your child very, very much, a grownup child at the college 
level. What is the best way, if you love your daughter very much, 
of making a good relationship.* Paradoxically, it is to let go, 
not to control, not to interfere, not to dominate, certainly not 
to cling, not to hang on, not to grasp. It means literally to 
give freedom to the other, so that your daughter then has, so to 
speak, the assurance that she can go off into a comer and make up 
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her own mind about vhat to do, and you -will taccept It as a good 
solution. This means letting-he^ non-interference. Paradoxically ^ 
that’s about the best way there is of winning anybody’s love. We 
know this well enough. We know that domination of your child, 
control of the child, insistence on love— you know, "you should 
love me, I am your father,” or "I am your mother, look at all the 
things I did for you,”— is about the best way there is of aliena- 
ting your kid. But real respect for the individuality of the 
child means "let be”; means Taoistic "leave them alone.” Don’t 
interfere too much. Be available for discussion; be available as 
a friend. 

Dr. Drews ; But there are people who may need direction. At times 
they may practically cry for it. How does this idea of "let be” 
fit in with your ideas on good choosers and bad choosers? 

Dr. Maslow ; Just in the same way. We mustn’t get too flossy 
about this whole business. The fact is that we do control a large 
portion of our population who can’t think for themselves. We con- 
trol the insane, we control the feeble-minded, 'i-re control dip- 
somaniacs, we control drug addicts, we control psychopathic 
criminals, we control children in much of their lives. I remenber 
I wouldn’t let my two girls have a bicycle. Traffic was too 
dangerous. They just wept. This was just a plain clash of will, 
and I thought I just knew more, that’s all. I could anticipate 

danger in the way that they couldn’t. So, I don’t mean to get 

* 

fancy about freedom under all circumstances. 
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Dr. Drews : This “let he" principle has sometimes been misinter- 
preted. 

Dr. Maslow t Absolutely. Sure. If your youngster is a fool, you 
have to take control. That*s all. They are making mistakes and... 
Dr. Drews ! But only through believing in them and letting them 
make choices and even suffering from the minor mistakes that 
aren*t going to kill them will they develop independence and a 
little judgment, \re hope. In communication, ‘we must also deal 
with mass communication. Here we need to exercise all the judg- 
ment we can find. I*ve been reading about communication satel- 
lites. Iftiat is this going to do when you can flip a switch and 
get any television station in the world immediately? How are you 
going to process information and make choices unless you are 
taught to process information and make choices? 

Dr. Maslow ; Well, this clearly involves the wiiole problem of 
health, psychological health, or psychological strength or of 
being what we call a good person or having high ego strength, as 
a psychoanalyst would say. On this good chooser business, 
throughout all our discussions, we will certainly have to think 
in terms of this factor. 

Dr. Drews : And you learn to be a good chooser, just as you learn 
to be an artist, or a creative person. At least some people leaam. 
Dr. Maslow ; The personnel workers are really involved in this- 
helping people to self-actualize, to feel, to develop, to grow, 
etc. The other more technical things that they do about par- 
ticular things are really means to this end, generally. That*s 
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^at they w>rk for, mainly. There are general therapeutic prin- 
ciples which imply just what we were talking about. The good 
therapeutic situation is as the Freudians describe it, as Rogers 
describes it; it is ail the same, essentially. I have decided to 
call th«a Taoistic therapists as distinguished from the directive 
and controlling and authoritarian therapists. Taoistic means es- 
sentially the principle of fostering the growth of the other; and 
growth can happen only one way: it can happen only from within— 

so that you have to be strong enough as a therapist to keep your 
hands off and let the person learn by his own mistakes so long 
as these are not crippling and won*t kill him. Let*s call, this 
again Taoistic "let be." And, in this way, people get stronger, 
they get rid of sicknesses, and from a kind of mediocrity go on 
to excellence. 

Well, so far as communications are concerned (I mean teaching 
and the use of instruments), here’s another instance where we had 
better keep our goal very, very clear: in regard to any instru- 

ment that is morally neutral. That is, teaching machines— there 
are good ones and bad ones— are no more moral than a movie pro- 
jector and no more moral than a scalpel is. A scalpel is fine— 
for a surgeon. If we keep in mind the goals, then the worth of 
the instrument — the value of the instrument — is derived from 
the worth of the goal for which it was an instilment. 

DTo Drews : I agree. Goals— we have to be clear as to what we want 
to get from our education— are very Important. I also am in- 
terested in how people learn. We all know learning is highly 
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individital. Going 'back to this matter of a programmed textbook 
and a step-by-step approach and assiaaing, making a colossal as- 
sumption, that everyone should go throng it in these terms, one 
of the dangers, I think, vith the machine approach is the loss of 
alternatives that the individual meets idien he is working throu^ 
ideas. He has only the ideas in the program to work with, al- 
though I understand specialists are trying to provide for the 
individual’s critical and creative extensions# Of course, a 
program is brief and to the point. But the programmed book is a 
prescription out of the mind of the peijon who programs its he 
leads you by the hand down the path he takes when he studies the 
subject. This may be a good way, but we don’t want to bring too 
much control. !Hiere is a danger in too much rigidity* Not every- 
one can take the same path comfortably* 

3)r. Maslowt There is no question that it has a danger if it’s a 
doninatlng force or if it is presented without choice; then it is 
obviously a danger. I thick, however, if it is presented with 
plenty of choice, if there is a whole series— just as if you want 
to buy a car you have your choice of 20 models and then you pick- 
just in that same way, I think, we can find CLuite useful Spanish 
records or phonograph records, or* for that matter, records of 
good music which can be used, 1 think it would depend on who is 
the boss, the machines or the person. Supposing I wanted to 
learn statistics. I think they are programming this now. Many 
people have great difficulty with statistics, and if I can try 
out a program, it might be very, very good. And it mi^t be, 
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since so many people are slow learners here, that one could then 
find his pace* I think what it comes to is: if the person is a 
free chooser and if he is also a good enou^ chooser, if he has 
a cafeteria kind of arrangement in which to choose, and if the 
alternatives are really wide enou^— let's say for studying 
Spanish or algebra or whatever— and if this is not a doctrinaire 
kind of thing \diich is forced as a way to do things, then it*s 

OK. 

Dr. Drews : True, if we take precautions to supply many alterna- 
tives, programmed learning and other resources can he very 
helpful. We must remember how great Individual differences are. 

I have noticed with our bright children that they don't want the 
teacher to know everything. It upsets them very much if the 
teacher pretends to know all the answers. To them it s chal 
lenging to know that not everything is known, that they can take 
part in discovery, and that there are all these wonderful things 
to be kKiOTSio On the other hand, if a teacher kept saying to 
our slow children, who are essentially need-motivated and who want 
some security, "Well, I don't knows let's go out and discover 
the answer'.” they would find this very disquieting. WeU, then, 
if we move over to this matter of the kind of media ejqperiences 
that are available, we find that bri^t children may almost Insist 
on f wider range. They also bring to things a kind of structure. 
Many already have a system, a mental filing system, and they 
have particular wa'^a th^’t they learn and idiosjmcrasies that 
are alrea^^ quite marked. Most of them say they dislike drill 
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intensely. Some of our average students and most of our slow 
students like a well-marked map which says, ‘‘All ri^t, learn this 
and this and this; and if you drill at this point, it will 

stick.” Does this make luiy sense in terms of interpreting media 
as it relates to indiTUnal differences? The more able, more 
confident students ai*e the more diverse and individualistic, you 
know. 

Dr. Maslow: The clinical finding is that self-actualizing people 
and healthier college students are slu 5 )ly more perceptive aU up 
and down the line. They seem to see more of the world, and I could 
say this in many different ways. They see more, they see more 
widely, they see more richly. I would say they even see more 
accurately in certain respects. There are some factors that 
seem to contradict this. We have a kind of experimental pro- 
gram at Brandeis that I may do. There are unhealthy people who 
seen to perceive certain things better. Homosexuals seem to be . 
able to identify other homosexuals better than many pathologists. 
And it turned out that the Kinsey people found the same thing to 
be true for the con man. Well, it turns out, it is because they 
are interested and because they specialize at it and study it, and 
we can all do this. 

Dr. Drews : And also, I would chink that there are some people 
whose honesty or virtue or ;}ust plain good-heartedness comes 
throu0i so much that almost anyone would tell you that this is a 
person you couJ.d trust. In psychotherapy, people also can 
recognize this and children know who is a good teacher. We don't 




Imovr the ex€ict jpecifications^ and yet every student can point to 
this one person \dio is a good teacher. 

Dr. Maslcw ; So that, on the whole, there are no contradictions 
to this generalization from the point that you can perceive only 
what you are. You can perceive only “tdiat you are fitted to per- 
ceive. You can joerceive only what you deserve to perceive. You 
can perceive only what you are strong enou^ and healthy enough 
to perceive. 

Dr. Drews ; If you are very broad in your interests and very ac- 
cepting of many hinds of l»eople and add to this the perceptive* 
ness which many of our wonderful teachers have, then you may see 
a great deal. In my study of teachers' speech patterns, I found 
these teachers— they were very good teachers— changed their 
vocabulary levels and their speech i>attems as they worked with 
different groups. And they didn't know that they were changing. 

It happened naturally. Does this have any meaning in terms of 
communication and the preparation of media? So often the 
adolescent will say, ”I don't get you. You aren't talking my 
language. You aren't getting across.” And if you ever lo<^ed 
at \diat is known about adolescents, you would see that it's just 
a few things on dating patterns or delinquency, not studies of 
how they learn or feel. What do we know about adolescence and 
preparing materials that will be meaningful, that will communicate 
to them? 

Dr. Maslow j Well, one thing I was going to add— it fits in with 
this on the adolescent— part of my general findings, if you can 
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call them findings, in5>ly that you can^t perceive "what you don't 
love very veil. That you can't perceive vhat you don't respect. 
When does love make you blind; and when does it xit:ke you per- 
ceptive? That is the question. 

Dr, Drews ; Could we tie together some of these ideas on this 
point of perception and on privacy and the developsient of self, 
and cafeteria of selections, etc? If you consider how much of 
the world is available throu^ media and that this makes the 
outer world available to the self and to the inner world, then 
you can make your own choices and can do this privately and in- 
dependently, If you aren't a good chooser, perhaps you could 
have help in choosing a program, choosing directions. Media 
have much to offer. Seme say that teaching machines don't cause 
children to be anxious and that bad teachers do, but I think 
good teachers do something more than machines can ever do. But 
maybe there is a kind of non-interference in media that has a 
point, is there? 

Dr, Maslow ; Let's say that the average teaching machine, os we 
now understand it, is probably better than the very bad teacher. 
Because a bad teacher can ruin us. I was telling you about all 
of this persecution of the creative child, etc. Well, machines 
can't persecute you. They can't be unfair and turn away. You 
are not a captive audience. It's like books; they're media you 
know. Your relationship with books could be very much like the 
relationship betwe^ children and pets, animals. Try to figure 
this out. Why do they love them, puppies and dogs, etc,? Well, 
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I think puppies axe very much like— more like— hooks than they 
are like parents or teachers. Puppies are just simply not 
authoritarian. 

Dr. Drews t That*s a wonderful imaged The authoritarian puppy. 
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Extension of Comments of A» H. Iteslow 

Iteews : Due to difficulties vith tbe recording equipment » 1 
was uhable to record the last part of our conversation. It was 
at this tixne that Dr. Maslow spoke of an exciting course that he 
taught in idiich he gave students a feeling for what psycho- 
therapy is like. Th^ couldn't all go through the therapy or 
psychoanalytic esiperience^ and so he exposed them to experiences 
that approximated the real thing and had them read many case 
studies. Particularly those of Eugenia Kanfmann of Brandeis who 
has dene some very sensitive and Beautiful case studies. These 
were read by Dr. Mas3.ow's students. The students also partici- 
joated in other experiences. For exanple, they saw Rogers' 
film on counseling and listened to records. Maslow also reported 
taking these materials and reading them aloud— T^ford by word. He 
would add commentaries such as, "Well, now, if it had been Freud, 
he might have said this, but Jung would have said it that way." 
This is a translation into practice of this whole idea that we 
are considering— the idea that media can offer the opportunity to 
experience something that is almost as good as the real thing, 
the primary es^erience. This would appear to be better than a 
second-hand, over-abstracted thing that a teacher could do 
without these original documents* Added to this, two rather 
unusual books were used, both by Marian Milner, one entitled. 

On Not Being Able to Paint , the other now out of print. These 

were books that really were an excursion into the firsthand ex- 

\ 

perience, into the inchoate, as Dr. Maslow says. (A further 



expansion of these ideas vas made in a discussion of an unusual 
aesthetic e^qperience at LaJoUa^ California, 'where 100 pictures 
were shown continuously in a room devoted to that purpose,, This 
is fUT.'ther described in the panel presentation 'which follows*) 

Dr. Maslow also said that he is concerned about the fli^t 
from tenderness in education and the unfortunate assumption of 
an either/or die ,>tomy between emotion and cognition. He said 
that our education is too verbal and too analytic and that we 
try to teach the brain alcne. He feels that the emotional and 
poetic and kinesthetic should be fostered, that we should teach 
all to dance, to feel rhythm, to see color, and to respond to 
the most subtle nuances of our environment. Through media, we 
have ways to reach many facets of the pei'sonality. We don’t have 
to over-abstract, and simply tell people about shapes and sounds. 
We can ceme very near the real experience. 

Granted, ve can leam in other, even more primary ways, 
through psychotherapy, being married to a -wonderful person, 
having a child, and directly experiencing all sorts of aesthetic 
things. And maybe this is the best •way to leam. Yet, it is 
semningly impossible to supply all of these primary eaq^ricnces 
for all persons. Dr. Haslow suggested that media could be 
brought into the development of a kind of creative education, 
because media could supply a close approximation ot a first- 
hand experience. We discussed listening to Robert Rrost reading 
his own poems; and the feeling the listener has of participating 
in the experience of creation. We considered the Montessori 
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method, in ^ich children handle things and leam throng these 
kinesthetic experiences. And then we talked about the mathe- 
matics taught at Bruner’s Center for Cognitive Studies, ^ere 
they are developing models for young children to handle and 
using bright colors that will add another dimension to experience*. 

And, at this point. Dr. Maslow mentioned Catherine Stem 
who had also used materials that could be handled to prepare 
students for dealing with mathematical concepts. He also said 
that he has played with the notion of asking some toy manu- 
facturers if they could explore the uses of tcys and games with 
pre-school children in their labora.tories— to develop further 
insists into many aspects of experiencing. 

So, perhaps, we c«n conceive of media as an intermediary 
between the primary act of self-discovery, ^ich is the original 
experience, and the overly abrtract, 'pedantic kind of education 
to which >^11 of us are subjected. We can’t recommend perfect 
therapy or a good marriage as the solution for everyone. It 
isn’t easy. However, many of these things can be experienced 
through the eyes of* others , throu^ the ears of others , through 
the words of others. So, we would ask, what do teachers have 
within their powers? If they as individuals can’t provide these 
things, -vdiat can they use as an extension to their own contri- 
butions? What other resources are at their command to give 
richness and depth and a wide range of es^erience to young 

ir 

people? 

It is quite possible that these resources can be used in 
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the service of recovering lost talents and capacities and ideals* 
Music might reawaken a dormant vision of human potentiality* 
l>r* Maslow said this is especially needed with hoys and men since 
they so often close the doors to the emotional, the aesthetic, 
and the experiential. They have been made to feel that these 
are wrong, that they are childish, that they are faoinine. Yet, 
it is our own feelings that determine the ends we shall pursue. 
There must he seme way, as I^. Maslow suggested, to continue 
with toys, games, and all manner of direct experiences as 
education proceeds. We must show that we, as adults-- teachers 
and counselors— approve of these parts of life. Xn my work 
in remedial reading, we had used games to recapture this earlier 
joy in experience, the fun and the excitement. We found we 
could teadi spelling to our pre-delinquents or semi-delinquents 
hy letting then throw dice so that they could live in this demi- 
world of the delinquent and still he learning. Work and play 
could he seen as not mutually exclusive. 

We es^lorcd these ideas further and considered the jiheiiomena 
of young girls learning ti ride a horse hy watching the ;;roce88 
on TV, finding that they were able to internalize these ex- 
periences in an amzing way. Yet, if they were under the 
rigid miles and strictures and the admonishments of an authori- 
tarian teacher, they wouldn*t learn to ride a horse because 
they would he afraid to let themselves go. Slmilar3iy’, severely 
retarded children have learned to speak hy listening to TV. 

Prior to this, no one talked with these children. Then all of a 






suddion here wes sonietliizig that tsQlced hack and was their ve3?y 
own, and they could listen by the hour and glue themselves to 
It, 

3)r. Maslow has opened many doors of experiencing for me and 
has, I believe, suggested many unusual and valuable ways that 
media may contribute to counseling, to communication, to the 
process of ^dsication, said to the total sweep of life. 
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m FLAGS OF 0!HS FSRSOB IK SHE DEH HOBLD OF TBE EEEAVEOBAL SCIENCES^ 

Carl R. Rogers > Professor 
R^asHanents of Psychology acd Psychiatry 
tfeiversity of Wisconsixi 



The science of psychology^ In spite of Its ismalorltles and Its 
brashness, has advanced mightily in recent decades* From a concern with 
observation end measurement it has increasingly mo/ed toward becoming an 
"if-then” science. Ry this I mean it has become more concerned with the 
discernment and discovery of law^il relationships such that if certain 
conditions exist, then certain •. ,.iaviors will predictably follow. It is 
rapidly increasing the number of areas or situations in which it may be 
said that if certain descrlbable, measurable conditions are present or are 
established, then predictable, definable behaviors aare learned or produced. 

Now in one sense every educated person is aware of this. But it seems 
to me that few are aware of the breadth, depth, and extent of these ad- 
vances in psychology and the behavioral sciences. . And still tevjex seem to 
be aware of the profound social, political, ethittil, and philosophical 
problems posed by these advances. I would like to focus on some of the 
implications of these advances. 

Let me venture first to review a few selected examples of \diat I 
mean by the increased ability of psychology to understand and predict or 
control b^avior. I have chosen them to illustrate the wide range of 
behaviors involved. I shall summarize and greatly simplify each of the 
illustrations, with only a suggestion of the evidence which exists. As 
a general statement X may say that each illustration I will give is sup- 
ported by reasonably rigorous and adequate research, though like all 
s clentlfic findings, each is open to modification or correction throu^ 
more exact or imaginative future studies. 

What then, are some of the behaviors or learnings for \ddch we now 
3mow how to supply the antecedent conditions? I would agree that we 
know how to produce these effects in the same way, thou^ not with the 
same exactitude, that the physicist knows how to set ip the conditions 
under \diich given substances will go through a process of atomic fission 
or fusion. They are instances of what we know how to achieve or 
acconplish. 

We know how to set ip the conditions under which many individuals 
will report as true, judgments which are contrary to the evidence of their 
senses. They will, for example, report that Figure A covers a larger area 

^Reprinted from the Personnel and Guidance Journal for February, I 961 . 
Published by the American Personnel and Guidance Association, lb05 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, R.C. 20009. This paper in someidiat 
expanded form appears in Dr. Rogers* book. On Becoming a Person . Boston: 
Houghton-MffLin, I. 96 I. Since the Conference, Dr. Rogers has become 
Resident Fellow, Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, La Jolla, 
California. 
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tliaa Figure B, vtien the evidence of their senses plainly indicates that 
the reverse is true. Euperiments hy Asch (l) later refined and ^proved 
lay Cfrutchflsld (4) show thalj ’When a psrson is isd tio bsliev© that every** 
one else in the group sees A as larger than B, then he has a strong 
tendency to go along with this judgment and in many instances does so with 

a real belief in his false report. 

Not only can we predict that a certain percentage of individuals will 
thus jkeld and disbelieve their own senses, but Crutchfield has 
mined the personality attributes of those ’v&io will do so and by selection 
procedures would be able to choose a group \Hxo would almost uniformly 
give in to these pressures for confo3miity. 

We hnow how to change the opinions of an individual in a selected 
direction, without his ever becoming aware of the sti muli wh-.ch change 
his opinion. A static, e 3 Q>ressionless protrait of a man was fished on 
a screen by Spence and KlJin (17)« ®iey requested their subjects pc 
note how the esgaression of the picture changed. Then they 
tenly flashed the word "angry” on the screen, at exposures so l^ri^ that 
the subjects w^re consciously completely unaware of having seen the wra. 
They tended, however, to see the face as becoming more angry. When the 
word "happy” was flashed on the screen in similar fashion, the viewers 
tended to see the face as becoming more happy. Thus they were clear^ 
influmiced by stimuli which registered at a subliminal level, stimuli 
of 'Jdiich the individual was not, and could not be, aware. 

We can pred-.ct, from the way individuals perceive the movement of a 
spot of li^t in a dark room, whether they tend to be prejudiced or un- 
prejudiced. There has been much study of ethnocentrism, the tendency 
toward a pervasive end rigid distinction between Ingroups and outgroups, 
and a submissive attitude toward, and belief in the rightness of, in- 
groups. One of the theories ^ijhich has developed is that the more ethno- 
centric person is unable to tolerate ambiguity or uncertainty in a 
situation. Operating on this theory Block and Block (3) had subjects 
report on the degree of movement they perceived in a dim spot of light 
in a coapletely dark room, (Actually no movement occurs, but almost 
all individuals perceive movement in this situation.) They also gave 
these same subjects a test of ethnocentrism. It was found, as predicted, 
that those \dio, in successive trials, qjuickly established a norm for 
the amount of movement they perceived, tended to be more ethnocentric 
than those idiose estimates of movement continued to show variety. 

This study was repeated, with slight variation, in Australia (l8), 
and the findings mre confirmed and enlarged. It was found that the • 
more ethnocentric individuals were less able to tolerate ambiguity, and 
saw less movement than the unprejudiced. They also were more dependent 
on others and when making their estimates in the company of another 
person, tended to conform to the judgment of that person. 

) 
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Hence it is not too much to say that by studying the way the indi- 
vidual perceives the movement of a dim light in a dark roooij we <fcan tell 
a good deal about the degree to ‘vdiich he is a rigid, prejudiced, et*.no- 

centric person. 

We know the attitudes which, if provided by a counselor or a 
therapist, will be predictably followed by certain constructive per- 
sonality and behavior changes in the client. Studies we have c^- 
pleted in recent years in the field of psychotherapy (ll-13> j 5) 
justify this statement. The findings from these studies may be very 
briefly summarized in the following way. 

If the therapist provides a relationship in which he is (a) 
genuine, internally consistent; (b) acceptant, prizing the client as^ 
a person of worth; (c) empathical understanding of the client s pri- 
vate world of feelings and attitudes; then certain changes occur in 
the client. Some of these changes are: the client becomes (a) more 

realistic in his self-perceptions; (b) more confideut and self- 
directing; (c) more positively valued by hj^elf; (d) less likely to 
repress elements of his experience; (e) more mature, soci^ized and 
adaptive in his behavior; (f) less upset by stress and quicker to re- 
co'er from it; (g) more like the healthy, integrated, well- functioning 
person in his personality structure. These changes do not occur in a 
control group and appear to be definitely associated with the client s 
being in a relationship with these qualities. 

We know how to provide animals with a most satis:^ng experience 
consisting entirely of electrical stimulation. Olds (6) has found 
that he can implant tiny electrodes in the septal area of the brain 
of laboratory rats. When one of these animals presses a bar in his 
cage, it causes a ;ninute current to pass through -^hese electrodes. 

This appears to be such a rewarding experience that that animal goes 
into an orgy of bar pressing, often until he is exiiausted. Whatever 
the subjective natee of the experience it seems to be so satisfying 
that the prefers it to any other activity. I will not speculate 

as to whether this procedure might be applied to human beings, nor 
what, in this case, its consequence would be. 

We know how to provide psychological conditions which will pro- 
duce vivid hallucinations and other abnormal reactions in the thor- 
oughly normal individual in the waking state. This knowledge 
about as the unexpected by-product of research at McGill University 
(2). It was discovered that if all chaaanels of sensory stimulation 
are cut off or muffled, abnormal reactions follow. If healthy sub- 
jects lie motionless to reduce kinaesthetic stimuli, with eyes 
shielded by translucent goggles \diich do not permit perception, with 
hearing largely stifled by foam rubber pillows as well as by being m 
a quiet cubicle, end with tactile sensations reduced by cuffs over the 
hands, then hallucinations and bizarre ideation bearing some resem- 
blance to that of the psychotic occur within a relatively short tme 
in most subjects. What the results would be if the sensory stifling 
were continued longer is not known because the experience seemed so 
potentially dangerous that the investigators were reluctant to continue it. 
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I hwe that these few iUustrations wiU have given some concrete 
meaning to the statement that the behavioral sciences are making st^des 
in the understanding, prediction, and control of behavior. In -portent 
wavs we Imow how to select individuals \dio will exhibit certain be- 
haviors; to establish conditions in groiQ>s which various 

predictable group behaviors; to establish conditions which, in an in- 
dividual, will lead to specified behavioral resvats; and in animals 
our ability to understand, predict, and control goes even further, pos- 
sibly foreshadowing future steps in relation to man. 



If your reaction is the same as mme then you will have found that 
this picture I have given has its frightening as well as its strongly 
positive aspects. With all the Immaturity of this young science, and 
its vast ignorance, even its present state of knowledge contains awe- 
some possibilities. Perhaps it makes clear the reason my ^bert 
Oppehheimer, one of the n^ost gifted of our natural scientists, looks 
out ftpom his own domain of physics, and out of the ea^eriences in 
that field voices a warning. He says that there are some similarities 
between physics and psychology, and one of these similarities is the 
extent to which our progress will create profound proble^ of decision 
in the public domain. The physicists have been quite noisy about weir 
contributions in the last decade. The time may well come — m p^cholo^ 
acquires a sound objective corpus of knowledge about human behavior and 
feeling— when the powers of control thus av^lable will pose far graver 
problems than any the physicists have posed” (7). 



Among behavioral scientists it seems to be largely taken for 
granted that the finding of such science will be; used in 
diction and control of human behavior. Yet most psychologists and 
other such scientists have given little thought to tdiat this would 

mean. 

I should like to try to present, as well as I can, a sin^lified 
picture of the cultiaral pattern which emerges if we endeavor to shape 
human life in terms of the behavioral sciences. This is one of two 
^ssible directions I wish to consider. 

There is first of all the recognition, almost the sssumpti<xi, 
that scientific knowledge is the power to manipulate. Dr. B. P. 
Skinner of Harvard says: ”We must acc^t the fact that some kind or 

control of human affairs is inevitable. We cannot \ise good sense in 
human affairs unless someone engages in the design and 
of environmental conditions which affect the behavior of men 



ZfOt us look at some of the elements \d)lch are Involved in 
concept of the control of human behavior as mediated by the behavio^ 
sciences. What would be the steps in the process by which a society 
mi^t organize itself so as to formulate human life in terms of the 

science of men? 
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First would come the selection of goals. In a recent paper (ik) 
Dr, Skinner suggests that one possible goal to be assigned to the be- 
havior technology is this: "Let man be happy,, informed, skillful, 

well-behaved, and productive.” In his book, Walden Two (l6), Tdiere 
he can use the guise of fiction to express his views, he becomes more 
expansive. His hero says, ”Well, tdiat do you say to the design of 
personalities? Would that interest you? The control of temperment? 
Give me the specifications, and 1*11 give you the man* What do you 
^ay to the control of motivation, building the interests which will 
make men most productive and most successful? Does that seem to you 
fantastic? Yet some of the techniques are avedlable, and more can be 
worked out e:q)erimentally. Think of the possibilities.,, Let us control 
the lives of our children and see ^at we can make of them,” 

What Skinner is essentially saying here is that the current know- 
ledge in the behavior sciences, plus that which the future will bring, 
will enable us to specify, to a degree which today would seem in- 
credible, the kind of behavioral and personality results idiich wo wish 
to achieve. 

The second element in this process would be one '(diich is familiar 
to every scientist who has worked in the field of applied science. 

Given the purpose, the goal, we proceed the method of science— by 
controlled experimentation--to discover the means to these ends. The 
method of science is self- correcting in thus arriving at increasingly 
effective ways of achieving the purpose we have selected. 

The third element in the control of human behavior throu^ the 
behavioral sciences involves the question of power. As the conditions 
or methods are discovered by which to achieve our goal, some person or 
group obtains the power to establish those conditions or use those 
methods. There has been too little recognition of the problem in- 
volved in this. To hope that the power which is being made available 
by the behavioral sciences will be exercised by the scientists, or by 
a benevolent group, seems to me a hope little supported by either 
recent or distant history. 

It seems far more likely that behavioral scientists, holding 
their present attitudes, will be in the position of the German rocket 
scientists q>eciali 2 ing in guided missiles. First they worked de- 
votedly for Hitler to destroy Russia and the Uhited States, Now, de- 
pending on who captured them, they work devotedly for Russia in the ' 
interest of destroying the Dhited States, or devotedly for the Dhited 
States in the interest of destroying Russia, If behavioral scientists 
are concerned solely with adv^icing their science, it seems most 
probable that they will serve the purposes of whatever individual or 
group has the power. 

But this is, in a sense, a digression. The main point of this 
view is that some person or group will have and use the power to put 
into effect the methods \diich have been discovered for achieving the 
desired goal. 
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The fourth step in this process whereby a society might foimulate 
its life in terms of the behavioral sciences is the exposure of indivi- 
duals to the methods and conditions mentioned. As individuals are ex- 
posed to the prescribed conditions this leads, with a high degree of 
probability, to the behavior which has been desired. Men then become 
productive, if that has been the goal, or submissive, or whatever it 
has been decided to make them. 

To give something of the flavor of this aspect of the process as 
seen by one of its advocates, let me again q,uofce the hero of Walden Two. 
"Now that we know how positive reinforcement works, and vdiy negative 
doesn’t” he says, commenting on the method he is advocating, ”we can be 
more deliberate and hence more successful, in our cultural design. We 
can achieve a sort of control under which the controlled, though they 
are following a code much more scrupulously than was ever the case 
under the old system, nevertheless feel free. They are doing Mih&t they 
want to do, not what they are forced to do. That’s the source of the 
tremendous power of positive reinforcement--there’s no restraint and no 
revolt. 8- careful cultural design, vs control not the final be- 
havior, but the inclination to behave— the motives, the desires, the 
wishes. The c\u*ious thing is that in that case the question of freedom 
never arises” (l6). 

The Picture and Its Implications 

Let me see if I can sum up briefly the picture of the impact of 
the behavioral sciences upon the individual and upon society, as this 
inpact is e^jplicitly seen by Dr. Skinner and inplied in the attitudes 
and work of many, perhaps most, behavi.oral scientists. Behavioral 
science is clearly moving forward; the increasing power for control 
which it gives will be held by some one or some group; such an indi- 
vidual or group will surely choose the purposes or goals to be achieved; 
and most of us will then be increasingly controlled by means so subtle 
we will not even be aware of them as controls. Thus whether a council 
of w3.se psychologists (if this is not a contradiction in texms) or a 
Stalin or a Big Brother has the power, and whether the goal is happi- 
ness, or productivity, or resolution of the Oedipus complex, or sub- 
mission, or love of Big Brother, we will inevitably find outselves moving 
toward the chosen goal, and probably thinking that we ourselves desire 
it. Thus if this line of reasoning is correct, it appears that some 
form of completely controxled society— a Walden Two or a 1984— is com- 
ing. The fact that it would surely arrive piecemeal rather than all at 
once, does not greatly change the fundamental issues. Man and his be- 
havior would become a planned product of a scientific society. 

You may well ask, "But what about individual freedom? What about 
the democratic concepts of the ri^ts of the individual?” Here, too. 

Dr. Skinner is quite specific. He says quite bluntly, ”The hypothesis 
that man is not free is essential to the application of scientific 
method to the study of human behavior. The free inner man who is held 
re^onsible for his behavior. . .is only a prescientific substitute for 
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the kinds of causes vMch are discovered In the course of scientific 
analysis. All these alternative causes lie outside the individual” (15). 

I have endeavored, to this point, to give an objective picture 
of some of the developments in the behavioral sciences and an objective 
picture of the kind of society \Mch might emerge out of those develop- 
ments. I do, however, have strong pf’sonal reactions to the kind of 
world I have been describii^j, a world idiich Skinner escplicitly (and 
many another scientist implicitly) expects and hopes for in the future. 

To me this kind of world would destroy the human person as I have come 
to know him in the detest moments of psychotherapy. In such moments 
I am in relationship with a person idio is spontaneous, who is responsibly 
free, that is, aware of his freedom to choose ^om he will be end aware 
also of Che consequences of his choice. To believe, as Skinner holds, 
that al3. this is an illusion and that spontaneity, freedom, responsi- 
bility, and choice have no reel existence would be impossible for me. 

I feel that to the limit of my ability I have played my part in 
advancing the b^avioral sciences, but if the result of my efforts and 
those of others is that man becomes a robot, created and controlled by 
a science of his own making, then I am very unhappy indeed. If the 
good life of the future consists in so conditioning individiuds through 
the control of their environment and throu^ the control of the re- 
wards they receive, that they will be inexorably productive, well be- 
haved, happy or Tdiatever, then I want none of it. To me this is a 
pseudo-form of the good life idiich includes everything save that \diich 
makes it good. 

And so I ask myself, is there any flaw in the logic of this develop- 
ment? Is there any alternative view as to what the behavioral sciences 
mi^t mean to the individual and to society? It seems to me that I per- 
ceive such a flaw and that I can conceive of an alternative view. 

These I would like to set before you. 

Ends and Values in Relation to Science 

It seems to me that the view I have presented rests upon a faulty 
perception of goals and values in their relationship to science* The 
significance of the purpose of a scientific undertaking is, I believe, 
grossly underestimated. I would like to state a two.*pronged thesis which 
in my estimation deserves consideration. Then I will elaborate the 
meaning of these two points. 

1* In any scientific endeavor— whether "pure” or applied science— 
there is a prior personal subjective choice of the purpose or value 
which that scientific work is perceived as servixig. 

4 , 

2. This subjective value choice which brings the scientific en- 
deavor into being must always lie outside of that endeavor and can never 
become a part of the science involved in that endeavor. 
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Let me illustrate the first point from Dr. Skinner *s •writings. 

When he suggests that the task for the heharloral sciences is to make 
man ’’productive," "well-behaved," etc., it is obvious that he is making 
a choice. He might have chosen to make men submissive, dependent, and 
gregarious, for example. Yet by his own statement in another con'text 
man’s, ’.’capacity to choose," his freedom •bo select his course and -bo in- 
itiate action— these powers do not exist in the scientific picture of 
man. Here is, I believe, the deepseated con'bradlction or paradox. Let 
me spell it out t\s clearly as I can. 

Science, to be sure, rests on the assumption •bhat behavior is 
caused— •bhat a specified event is followed by a consequent event. Hence 
a3Ll is deteimined, nothing is free, choice is impossible. But we must 
recall that science itself and each specific scientific endeavor, each 
change of course in a scientific research, each interpretation of the 
meaning of a scientific finding, and each decision as to how thw find- 
ing shall be applied rests upon a personal, subjective choice. 2hus 
science in general eicists in •bhe same ].}aradoxical situation as does 
Dr. Skinner. A personal, subjective choice made by man sets in motion 
the operations of science, which in time proclaims that there can be 
no such thing as a personal, subjective choice. I shall make some com- 
ments alDout this contiixuing paradox at a later point. 

I stressed the fact that each of these choices, initiating or 
furthering the scientific venture, is a value choice. The scientist 
investigates this rather than tha^t, because he feels the first inves- 
tigation has more value for him. He chooses one method for his study 
rather than another because he values it more highly. He inteiprets 
his findings in one way rather than another because he believes the 
first way is closer to the truth, or more •valid— in o^ther words that 
it is closer to a criterion -which he -values. Now these value choices 
are never a part of the scientific venture itself. The value choices 
connected with a particular scientific enterprise always and neceii- 
sarily lie outside of that enterprise. 

I -wi^n -bo make it clear that I am not saying that values cannot be 
included as a subject of science « It is not true science deals 
only with certain classes of "facts" and that these classes do not in- 
clude values. It is a bit more complex than -bhat, as a simple illus- 
tration or two may make clear. 

If I value knowledge of the "three R’s" as a goal of education, 
the methods of science can give me increasingly accurate information 
as to how this goal maj' be achieved. If I value problem-solving 
ability as a goal of education, the scientific method can give me the 
same kind of help. 

How ii I wish to determine whether problem-solving ability is 
"better" -than knowledge of the three R’s, then scientific method can 
also study those two values, but only— and -this is very important— only 
in terms of some o'bher value which I have subjectively chosen. I may 
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value college success. Then I can determine Tdiether problem solving 
ability or knowledge of the three R*s is more closely associated with 
that criterion. I may value personal integration or vocational success 
or responsible citizenship. I can determine whether problem solving 
ability or knowledge of the three R*s is ’better” for achieving any one 
of these values. But the value or purpose which gives meaning to a 
particular scientific endeavor must^^alw^s lie outside of that endeavor. 

Thou^ our concern here is largely with applied science ^at I have 
been saying seems equally true of so-called pure science. In pure 
science the usual prior subjective value choice is the discovery of 
tmith. But this is a subjective choice and science can never say 
whether it is the best choice, save in the li^t of socie other value. 
Geneticists in Russia, for example, had to make a subjective choice of 
whether it was better to pursue truth, or to discover facts which up- 
held a governmental dogma. Which choice is ’better’ ? We could make 
a scientific investigation of those alternatives, but cnly in the li^*t 
of some other subjectively chosen value. If, for example, we vaxue the 
survival of a ciature then we could begin to investigate with the methods 
of science the question as to whether pursuit of truth or support of 
governmental is most closely associated with cultural survival. 

NSy point then is that any scientific endeavor, pure or applied, is 
carried on in the pursuit of a purpose or value which is sub** active^ 
chosen by persons. It is important that this choice be mad^ explicit, 
since the particular value which is being sou^t can never be tested 
or evaluated, confirmed or denied, by the scientific endeavor to which ^ 
it gives birth and meaning. The initial purpose or value always and 
necessarily lies outside the scope of the scientific effort which it 
sets in motion. 

Iterhaps, however, the thought is that a continuing scientific en- 
deavor will evolve its own goals; the initial findings will alter the 
directions, and subsequent findings \fill alter them still further and 
that the science somehow develops its own purpose. Biis seems to be 
a view implicitly held by many scientists. It is surely a reasonable 
description, but it overlooks one element in this continuing develop- 
ment, which is that subjective, personal choice enters in at every 
point at which the direction changes. The findings of a science, the 
results of an experiment, do not and never can tell us •vdiat next 
scientific purpose to pursue. Even in the purest of science, the scien- 
tist must decide what the findings mean and must subjectively choose 
*vdiat next step will be most profitable in the pursuit of his purpose. 

And if we are speaking of the application of scientific knowledge, 
then it is distressingly clear that the increasing scientific know- 
ledge of the structure of the atom carries with it no necessary choice 
as to the purpose to which this knowledge will be put. This is a sub- 
jective personal choice which must be made by mai^ individuals. 
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Thus I return to the proposition uith vdiich I hegen this section 
of niy remarks— and ^diich I now repeat in different words. Science has 
its meaning as the objective pursuit of s, purpose which has been sub- 
jectively chosen by a person cr persons. This purpose or value can 
never be investigated by the particular scientific e 3 q)eriment or in- 
vestigation to vMch it has given birth and meaning, Conseg.uently> 
any discussion of the control of human beings by the behavioral sciences 
must first and most deeply concern itself with the subjectively chosen 
piuposes which such an application of science is intended to implement. 

Pn Alternative Set of Values 

If the line of reasoning I have been presenting is valid, then it 
02»ens new doors to us. If we frankly face the fact that science takes 
off from a subjectively chosen set of values, then we are free to 
select the values we wish to pursue. We are not limited to such stulti- 
fying goals as producing a controlled state of happiness, productivity, 
and the like. I would like to suggest a radically different alternative. 

Suppose we start with a set of ends, values, purposes, quite dif- 
ferent from the type of goals we have been considering. Suppose we do 
this quite openly, setting them forth as a possible value choice to be 
accepted or rejected. Suppose we select a set of values which focuses 
on fluid elements of process, rather than static attributes. We might 
then value: 

Man as a process of becoming; as a process of achieving worth and 
dignity through the development of his potentialities; 

The individual human being as a self-actualizing process, moving 
on to more Challenging and enrichii:ig estperiences; 

The process by which the individual creatively adapts to an ever 
new and <hanging world; 

The process by \hich knowledge transcends itself, as for example 
the theory of relativity transcended Newtonian physics, itself to be 
transcended in some future day by a new perception. 

If we select values such as these, we turn to our science and 
technology of b^avior with a very different set of questions. We 
will want to know such things as these. 

Can science aid us in the discovery of new modes of richly rewarding 
living? More meaningful and satisfying modes of intea^ersonal 
relationships? 

Can science inform us as to how the human race can become a more 
intelligent participant in its own evolution— its physical, psycholo- 
gical and social evolution? 
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Can science inform us as to ways of releasing the creative capeu- 
city of individuals, \diich seem so necessary if we are to survive in 
this fantastically eaJpanding atomic age? Dr. Oppenheimer has pointed 
out (8) that Imowledge, idiich used to double in mi llenia or centuries, 
now doubles in a generation or a decade. It appears that we will need 
to discover the utmost in release of creativity if we are to be able 
to adapt effectively. 

In short, can science discover the methods by idiich man can most 
readily become a continually developing and self-transcending process, 
in his behavior, his thinking, his knowledge? Can science prtidiet and 
release an essentially "\inpredictable” freedxmi? 

It is one of the virtues of science as a method that it is as able 
to advance and iinplement goals and purpose of this sort as it is to 
serve static values such as states of being well-informed, happy, 
obedient. Indeed we hav« some evidence of this. 

A Small Example 

I will perhaps be forgiven if I document some of the possibilities 
along this line by turning to psychotherapy, the field I know best. 

Psychotherapy aus Meerloo (5) *®^d others have i>ointed out can be 
one of the most subtle tools for the control of one person by another. 
The therapist can subtly mold individuals in imitation of himself# He 
can cause an individual to become a submissive and conforming being. 

When certain therapeutic principles are used in extreme fashion, we call 
it brainwashing;, an instance of the disintegration of the personality 
and a reformulation of the person along lines desired by the controlling 
individual. So the principles of therapy can be used as a most ef- 
fective means of external control of human personality and behavior. 

Can psychotherapy be anything else? 

Here I find the developments going on in client-centered psycho- 
therapy (ll) an exciting hint of ^at a behavioral science can do in 
achieving the kinds of values I have stated, ^uite aside from being 
a somewhat new orientation in psychotherapy, this development has 
important inplicatlons regarding the relation of a behavioral science 
to the control of human behavior. Let me describe our experience as 
it relates to the issues of today’s discussion. 

In client- centered therapy, we are deeply engaged in the pre- 
diction and influencing of behavior. As therapists we institute cer- 
tain attitudinal conditions, and the client has relatively little 
voice in the establishment of these conditions. Very briefly, as I 
indicate earlier, we have found that the therapist is most effective 
if he is: (a) genuine, integrated, transparently real in the relation- 

ship; (b) accbptant of the client as a separate, different person, and 
acceptant of each flvictuating aspect of the client as it comes to 
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expression; ' U) sensitively es®8tMc in 

the world thiWctt the client’s eyes. Our "® *LP 

diet that if these attitudinal conditions are t“st.tuted or esta 
novios, certain behavioral consequences will ensue. Putting xt tMs 
was sounds as if we are again hack in the faffliUar groove of 
able to predict behavior, and hence able to control ic. Bu p ly 
here exists a shaarp difference. 

The conditions we have chosen to estabUsh predict such behavioral 
consequences as these: that the client “will become better 

directing, less rigid, more open to the evidence of ^ 
organized and integrated, more similar to the ’‘Vernal 

chosen for himself. In other words we have f ^sh^ 
control conditions which we predict wiU he followed hy l^rtemal c 
trol hy the individual, in pursuit of 

havo set the conditions ^ch preset °f?^f^Sout, 

self-directing behaviors, sensitivity to realities ^ 

flexible adaptiveness— ^ich are by their 

in their specifics. She conations we have estao lish ed pr in^cates 
havior *ich is essentially "fJ?®®- ' aSd o“ 

that our predictions are to a significant degr ... that more ef- 
commitment to the scientific method causes us to teUeve that more er 

fective means of achieving these goals may be realized. 

Research exists in ottier fields-industry, 
namics-which seems to support our own I ^® 

conservatively stated that scientific progress idiich, 

identifying those conditions in an int^sonal 

^o^ Ss ci^dence upon others, an in^e^e in 
a person, an incase in variability, ^exibm^, 

of adapbation, an increase in self-responsibility, and self-directlon. 

Thus we find ourselves to fundamental agreaaent 
Dewey's statements "Science has m^e its W 

suiJesjing, t^ ®« c^ to to^t 

progress to personal life and in group living is made in the same 
way, by releasing variation, freedran, creativity- 

A Possible Concept of the Control of Human Behavior 

It is quite clear that the point of /iw I ?“ th^^be- 

sharp contTMt to the usual conception of the °r 

havioral sciences to the control of human behavior, pr ly 
tioned. In order to make this contrast even more blmt, I ^ 
this possibility in a form parallel to the steps iSiich 1 describe 

before. 

1 T+ Is nosslble for us to choose to value man as a self* 
actuaiiziilr^rsfol bLomtog; to value creativity, and the process 
by \diich knowledge becomes self •♦transcending. 
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We can proceed, lay the methods of science, to discover the con- 
ditions \diich necessarily precede these processes, and throu^ continu- 
ing eaperimentation, to discover "better means of achieving these 
purposes. 

3. It is possible for individuals or groups to set these conditions, 
with a win-tminn of poweT or Control. According to present loiowledge, the 
only authority necessary is the authority to establish certain qualities 
of interpersonal relationship. 

4. EJiposed to these conditions, present knowledge suggests that 
individuals become more self -responsible, make progress in self- 
actualization, become more flexible, more uniqjie and varied, more 
creatively adaptive. 

5. Thus such an initial choice would inaugpate the beginnings of 

a social system or subsystem in vrtiich values, knowledge, adaptive skills, 
and even the concept of science would be continually changing and self- 
transcendixig. The emphasis would be upon man as a process of becoming. 

I believe it is clear that such a view as I have been describing 
does not lead to any definable Utopia. It would be impossible to pre- 
dict its final outcome. It involves a step by step development, based 
upon a continuing subjective choice of purposes, which are implemented 
by the behavior^ sciences. It is in the direction of the ”open^ 
society," as that term has been defined by Popper (9)> where individuals 
carry responsibility for personal decisions > It is at the opposite 
pole from his conc^t of the closed society, of which Walden Two would 
be an example. 

I trust it is also evident that the \diole emphasis is upon process, 
not upon end statCiS of being. I am suggesting that it is by choosing 
to value certain qualitative elements of the process of becoming, that 
we can find a pathway toward the open society. 

The Choice 

It is my hope that I have helped to clarify the range of choice 
^ich will lie before us and o^jr children in regard to the behavioral 
sciences. We can choose to use our growing knowledge to enslave 
people in ways never dreamed of before, depersonalizing them, con- 
trolling them by means so carefully selected that they will perhaps 
never be aware of their loss of personhood. We can choose to uti3.ize 
our scientific knowledge to make men necosst-dly hippy, well-behaved, 
and productive, as Dr. Skinner suggests. We can, if we wish, choose 
to mstke men submissive, confonaing, docile. Or at the other end of 
the spectrum of choice we can choose to use the behavioral sciences in 
ways which will free, not control j which will bring about constructive 
va*'iability, not conformity; which will develop creativity, not 
contentment; which will facilitate each person in his self -directed 
process of becoming; \diich will aid individuals, grotps, and even the 
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concept of science to teccme self-transcending in freshly adaptive ways 
of meeting life and its problems. 

If we choose to utilize our scientific knowledge to free men> tlrin 
it will demand that we live openly and fra nk ly with the great par<»»v x 
of the behavioral sciences. We will recognize that behavior, when ex- 
amined scientifically, is surely best understood as determined by prior 
causation. This is the great fact of science. But responsible personal 
choice, vbich. is the most essential element i ' being a person, which is 
the core eajperience in psychotherapy, 'jdiieh exists prior to any scien- 
tific endeavor, is an equally prominent fact in our lives. That these 
two Important elements of our experience appear to be in contradiction 
has perhaps the same significance as the contradiction between the wave 
theory and the corpuscular theory of light, both of idiich can be shown 
to be true, even though incompatible. We cannot profitably deny the 
freedom which exists in our subjective life, any more than we can deny 
the determinism which is evident in the objective description of that 
life. We will have to live with that paradox. 
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vmm DISCUSSION^ 

Blizcibeth M« Brews A. H« Maslow Carl H. Rogers 

Br. Maslow ; I want to “bring out a little more the skeleton of what I 
said — some of the remarks that X made in the mimeogre^hed discussion^ 
and then make more clear the relevance of these points to the whole 
probl^ of education and of the possible role of the new technological 
media in this, \diat I consider, new kind of education* 

First of all, I think it may not have been clear enough about the 
relationship I was trying to describe between intrapersonal communi- 
cation, i.e., the communication within the personality itself, or lack 
of communication, and the communication to and from the outside world 

— other people, nature, reality. It*s a delicate kind of thing to 
say. Actually, it's a very simple conc^tion that we all agree with 

— to the extent that we ourselves are internally split ox disassociated, 
to the extent that we run a civil war within ourselves, to the extent 
that I fight off something of my own soul, my own character, by re- 
pressing it or refusing to see it. To that extent will I fadll to see 

in the outside world \diat I have been fighting and rejecting in the 
inside world. There are many clinical examples.... A psychopath idio 
knows nothing of conscience, or of honesty, or of duty, or of any- 
thing of the sort, simply can never, never, never learn ^at these 
words mean. He can't perceive it in other people, he doesn't trust 
it, he doesn't believe it even \dien he stares it right in the face. 

^^e "Biscussion" has be(MX reduced in length but the content, we trust, 
has not been abridged. 
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Or stated even more simply: A dishonest person cannot perceive honesty, 
as you have to he an honest person in order to perceive it in the world* 
You have to he a decent person to he ahle to perceive decency and to 
have it hit you hack — • to learn anything from it# You have to he 
more or less integrated in order to perceive integration or to he in- 
fluenced hy integration* 

The word I use for this is isomorphism, \diich means a kind of 
parallel structure, or a skeleton, as an iscmoiphism or parallelism 
between the inner state (our inerts) and oia? relationship with the 
outside world**.. Most of us in Western civilization more or less 
cut ourselves off from our old primary process (the Freudian term)*** 
There are all sorts of label words and no good word to describe this* 

Let us say we cut ourselves off from the poetic inside us, or the non- 
verbal, the non-logical, the non-abstract, the non- structured* Now 
we (especially adiilts) tend to cut ourselves off from all of these 
inside things* Therefore, we are blind to some extent, or deaf to 
some extent, recalcitrant to some extent, to all these influences 
that heat in upon us from the outside world* We must close oxurselves 
off to some extent in order to keep the inner-defensive walls from 
crumbling* 

I was locMng through my notes, and I have a more clinical example, 
and it*s being talked about a great deal and being worked with a great 
deal now. * * We cut ourselves off from the opposite sex within our- 
selves, (which you would call the primary processes)* Men, especi- 
ally in Western civilization, most especially in the IMited States, 

X would think most especially in pragmatic situations, most 
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especially in emergency and tough situations , vill cut themselves off 
and he afraid of these primary processes (the tender tsrpe of things) 
because they identify them as effiminant and female* Because of their 
fear of homosexuality, they will reject all sorts of external mani- 
festations of these deen and tender impulses and perceptions* 

Due to this, I feel, it is very, very difficult for men and women 
to be friendly — really friendly, casually friendly* If I have to 
fifi^t off jomething inside myself then anything outside that reminds 
me of this eneny inside — anything outside that would make my inner- 
defenses weaker, make them crumble — I will have to deny* 

And so we know, for instance, that it is the male ^o is nearest 
the homosexual in his attitudes who is most apt to be ambivalent about 
homosexuals in the outside world — xdio will be attracted and at the 
same time repelled and will have to be C2niel to them* I was working 
with homosexuals at one time, and I renember that it struck me very, 
very much that the poor pitiable creatures are so frequently beaten 
up by the people they solicit* I had not known \mtil I had many of 
these interviews that they are beaten characteristically after the 
sexual act; l*e*, it is the persc», the homosexual, \dio is trying to 
fl^t his own homosexuality* He goes in and then vents his rage on 
\tbat he attempted, so to speak, as if it were the fault of the mirror 
that the face is ugly* 

Our formal classical education has cut us off from this primary 
process (X wish we had a better name for it)* I think that our 
education (with a Capital E) — the classroom kind of education — the 
teacher in front of the class, the seats out there, kids or so, the 
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teacher lecturingr talMng — this paradigm for education, we cm say of 
it that it*s too hookish, too abstract, too structured, too logical, 
too sensible# Or, if I were more careful, I would say it is too 
only logical; too exclusively rational — I don’t want to make these 
into bad words; it*s that I am convinced primary processes are too 
much excluded. 

Now it has been my thought that I would like to propose for dis- 
cussion that it may be possible to help break throu^ into this new 
kind of education — to try to recover and encourage, to commit to 
remain alive in our children these primary processes — this kind of 
creativeness, of improvising the metamorphical kind of life, the 
poetic, the rhapsodic kind of thing that is bred out of our children 
in the average classroam. I have seen a little of this being done in 
so-called creative art education. Some is being done to my satis- 

faction, certainly, in dance education. 

Now I want to throw out to you* experts the possibility, the thou^t 
that I have had with the new machines that are available to us — that 
we can perhaps break through this Chinese wall of words, exclusively 
words, and bring back into education the raw and the concrete ex- 
perience itself. The actual experiencing in the sense that the 
existentialists are using the word, or the sense in \Mch Nr. Rogers 
uses that word — the actual feeling, rather than just the words about 
the feeling. This would be, I have been calling it in my notes the 
education of the primary processes or the recovery of the primary 
processes. I give you as an example one that impressed me very much 
that I was speaking about earlier: This is in an art school where a 
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young professor^ a young teacher of art> set up a slide projector in a 
room 'Which was darkened. !Ehere -was one chair. This slide projector 
ran automatically all day long. He filled the magazine with about 50 
or 75 slides. These were photographs of actually existing things, hut 
senseless things, i.e., hits of things — hits of grass, or ^^lotches 
of paint, or peculiar combinations of piles of lumber and stacks of 
chairs. He *was tzying to make the point about contemxK 3 rary art and 
about nonrepresentational art, and tried to 'beach his s'budents to look 
at the way things actually looked, rather than ^at they were trying 
to see. Or, to put it another way, as if they -were ends in themselves 
ra'bher than only means to an end. And he let this thing run. liy 
‘wife was a student there and she sat and got* all ^'cited about it, 
and she knew I would, too. She called me, end I cam tearing down to 
this place, went into this room, and I think I had one of the most 
educational esqoeriences I had ever had. I was going -bo say it was 
also thrilling, and then I thought \diat a pity it is that I have to 
say it ? 8 educational, then also thrilling, as if this were, you know, 
the piece of wood that ‘w>uld have 'bo have a coat of paint on it, wiich 
“was different from the wood. 

This was t3?uly educational, I would say, and it was concrete. It 
was not logical -- there were no tecuihers around to say anything, or 
to buzz in your ears and distract you, or to confuse you about things, 
or to try to -tell you idiat she, the teacher, was seeing so that you 
couldn't see any more of i^at you were seeing. I think of 'bhis for 
myself in my own theorizing since this has been a kind of paradigm on 
‘Which I have tried to build to destroy the paradigm of the classroom 
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with the professor sitting up in front and a lot of people sitting out 
there. It is very difficult for us to break away from this model of 
education. 

Perhaps you can. think of other uses of the tools that have recently 
become available for bringing us .back to the raw, the experiential, the 
direct, the unintermediated— what we ourselves get directly without 
anybody to help us get it, the prelogical, the poetic, the metaphorical, 
the tender, the playful, the silly (so little place in education lor 
silliness). I think that about covers enough adjectives for that kind 

of thing. 

Perhaps another way to say this is that the media are more capable 
of being non-verbal than a teacher can be. It is also possible for 
these media to simply do more of the verbal. It is possible, for 
instance, for television to transport a lecture 2000 miles, but this 
may not go far beyond ^lat is already being done. It is possible for 
the tape recorder, the radio, and the camera to be simply an extension 
of yfto&t we already have. But it is also possible for these new 
devices to break into the non-verbal and pre-verbal realm, and intro- 
duce a new kind of education. 

And I would like to know from you, I would like to discuss this, 

I would like to see how possible this is. It is the main point I 
would like to underline. 

Dr a Drews ; And I think idien we* re considering this matter of how child- 
T&i learn, we must be endlessly open, not only in thinking of 
creative new ways to use media, but also in trying different ways of 




teaching. 
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This Ictsh "wintWi & doctor in Lsnsdjig colled me end seid^ I hove 
a five-year-old hoy in my office and he*s reading HME magazine. I 
went over and asked him what was up, and he told me \diat was in 
TIME. I gave him LIFE and sure enou^, he could read.” The doctor 
asked if I would talk to the hoy’s mother. Since I am very much in- 
terested in how children learn, I told him I would he most pleased. I 
would like to hear more about this five-year-old hoy. 

The mother called me and apologized, "I just have a twelfth grade 
education, and my husband j\ist has a twelfth grade education, and 
nothing like Ben has ever happened in the history of our family." 

I asked her how Ben had learned to read, and she replied, "I 
don't know. We live in Michigan, and X think it was those Bunny Bread 
signs and the Bunny Bread on television that he first read. I didn t 
know what to do with a two-year-old who was ••^''ading, so I asked the 
neighbors. They ijhou^t the thing to do was to get him children's 
hooks. But Ben wouldn't have anything to do with children's hooks. 

He learned to read out of the yellow pages of the telephone directory. 
He matched i© the signs - the welder and the electro-plater - with the 
signs downtown in Lansing and he asked “vdiat all of these people did. 

As the mother continued, it became apparent that here was a hoy deeply 
involved in ^{periencing his environment. By the time he was five 
he had a pretty good cognitive map of what at least one part of the 

world was like. 

Wiat I am trying to say is that children ^proach learning in very 
) unconventional ways. To meet their needs, we must try out all kinds of 

materials and give them access to all kinds of media. If we don't do 

o 
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this 9 our knowledge of how children (and all people leam) will re m ai n 
limited and we will never discover some of the most creative ways to 
educate. 

Dr. Rogers ; ^ftxen I was first asked to participate in this meeting and 
was told that it was a conference on guidance and media, of guidance 
and media people, I confess I thou^t how will they get together, what 
have they in common? I also wondered Tdiether I would he able to com« 
municRte with either group. I think I*m beginning to see some of the 
ways in which these things mi^t fit together. At least the topic of 
tonight, having to do with communication, is something that I am in« 
teres ted in, and do have a few comments about. 

When I read the very interesting dialogue between Dr. Drews and 
Dr. Maslow, I think ail of you have, too, I was very moved by the 
story of the time when Abe got this bri^t idea in the middle of the 
night and went down and dashed it off* ©len, when he was facing an 
audience later, the real battle he went througli to know if he had 
the nerve to expose himself and the coursige to express himself in ^uch 
a personal way. I find this veiry moving. I certainly can syiipathize 
with him because I have had the same kind of experience. 

As I read that material I felt there was one point that I wanted 
to make that I felt wasn’t quite clear. There was much in that dia.- 
logua \diich emphasized the importance of an expressive, free- 
associative, loose kind of personal expression. I guess I would like 
to point out that there is no special virtue to that kind of com- 
munication unless there is first of all a meaningful ^^erience to 
communicate. 1 think they would probably quite agree with me on this. 
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but I wotild like to point out tbe fact that e}qoressiveness, as such> is 
not enou^ for good communication or for meaningful communication. 

There has first of all to be something going on within the person that 
he wants to express; then it can come out freely and easily and very 
pf^rsonally. I do think this is an ex:csllent manner of communication. 

I have noticed this so often in my clients — that many individuals 
can talk very freely and communicate relatively little. When the client 
gets to the point where he is groping and hesitant and he starts a 
sentence and backs up and goes ahead a little, I then know that isn’t 
what he wanted to say either; it*s something else. Then he is likely 
to come out with a very meaningful communication iMch I have oirten 
thou^t had much the quality of literature. It is \dien he*s getting to 
something deep and significant within himself that we find this kind of 
communication. I think that this is what Dr. Drews and Dr. Maslow 
were talking about. I could illustrate that in many ways. 

Perhaps her a, too, is one point where I could even make a contact 

with the media groi:®. I think we need such slices of life. We need 

to catch the times when a person really wants to express something in 

a very meaningful way because it is then that he communicates with 

any audience. . .Just to indicate the kind of thing I mean, here are a 

couple of brief excerpts from a quite schizoid young man, (if not 

schizophrenic) as he is moving along in his therapy. He said: 

I just withdrew a little more each year until things 
had gotten to the point that around Christmastime I 
started to wonder for fear I was the only person that 
was alive. I must have gotten away from the present 
world that much. Everything just kind of diseppeared, 
kind of, and I felt as if I were standing on a hill 
all alone, or something, and eveiryone was gone and here 
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I was all alone. But the more I start going heck in 
the group, well — I know the other day I was thinking 
about something else and X suddenly got the idea. Well, 
how in the world could I have gotten the idea that X was 
the only person existing? Here this other person is 
every bit the same as X am. 

Now to my mind, that is qioite a meaningful and expressive ccmaounication. 
At another point, where he is talking about two opposing forces within 
himself, one being obviously a forward-moving force, and the other a 
desire to withdraw from life, ^e expresses himself in a very confused 
way; 



I certainly think in a way the problem is a lot 
clearer than a while ago, yet, maybe, well, it's 
like the ice breaking up on a pond in the spring. 

It's, well, while things are a lot nearer. . .^diile 
the pond is a lot nearer to being nothing but clear 
water, yet things are much more unstable now pos- 
sibly than ^en the pond was covered with ice. What 
X am trying to bring out is that X seem to be so 
much in a terrible fog all of the time lately, but 
X do feel a lot better off than X was before be- 
cause then X didn't even realize \diat was the matter. 

But maybe all this fog and so-called trouble is due 
to the fact of two opposing forces in me now. You 
know, it's not really a case of letting one be 
siqperior, but it's kind of breaking up and reorganiz- 
ing what's going on that makes things seem so doubly 
bad. So maybe I am better off than X' think." 

Well, I don't know wiether that communicates to you, but to me that's the 

kind of personal and poetic expressiveness that X think does get stcross 

to people. 

One other comment X want to make because it's certainly one of the 
things X have learned as a coxmselor and therapist, and that is the 
tremendous importance of the second half of communication — the re- 
ceiving of it. As the dialogue indicated, you can listen to a cl6U3sroom 



for hoirrs and you can listen to some guidance ]?epplc for hours, too, 
and realize that they have never heard the child — not once. They liave 
never really heard this other person. This is particular3y poignant 
for me at this time because the man that I have been counseling "with 
last week was trying to tell me about some of the difficulties he has 
had, and part of his despair about communication with himself \diich 

grew out of his relationship with his father. 

HLs father was a very fine person, a very excellent professional 
person, but my client feels that his father never heard him, that his 
father never listened. He could go to his father — this was all right* 
He would try to tell his father some of the things that had meaning for 
him, but he felt it never got beyond a certain point. As soon as ^at 
he said triggered off something, then the father took over. He 
realized that his father never heard him; never really got his point. 

It was just that the father listened long enough to get some notion of 
what he wanted to say. ’’Well now in my opinion”... ’’Well, when I*ve 
felt 1-1 Trp that,” or "Yes, that’s very interesting, but..." My client 
grew up with the feeling that in his whole Hfe he had never real3y been 
berrd, never been listened to. It meant that there was no place in 
the world for his feelings, that there simpily was no place where they 

co\ild be received. 

It is quite interesting that he finally got around to teUing ne 
that the one time he could remember idien he had wept was vhen another 
man (relative, father substitute, if you wiU) had welcomed him with 
open arms. Somehow the feeling of being really received, listened to, 
and beard was more than he could take, and he was kind of ashamed that 



he had wept at that point. 
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So I that we need to listen with richness end depth, just as 

I initially was talking about trying to express ourselves with richness 
and depth \dien there is meaningful eaqperience to e}^ress# I have some- 
times thought that using films of different kinds of self-expression 
might he a selection device for choosing counselors — to determine 
whether the candidates for counselor training could really hear "vdiat 
was going on in these personal expressions* It seems to me that these 
could he graded from very simple and obvious personal expressions to 
ones that are complex and difficult to hear and difficult to really 
understand. 

Just one other comment. I think that when one really listens it 
demands at times some of the adventurous and playful spirit that you 
two were talking about. I like to tell the people who are training with 
me as counselors that there are times in their listening \dien they have 
to he willing to take their feet off the ground; they have to he willing 
to float and not he so solidly wedded to the solid earth. 

As an example, I shall tell about something that happened a week 
ago with a psychotic girl at the State Hospital. There had been a long 
silence (there are many long silences), and I was thinking that it had 
been a long time since she looked gay and devilish, which she does some- 
times. I looked up, and there she was, smiling kind of a devilish 
smile, so I remarked, ”It seems good to see you with this sort of care- 
free and of mischievous smile. Want to tell me what you are 
thinkiiag about?" 

"Well, I am just thinking about a piece of white paper with a blotter 



on it," she replied. 



s 



I was stupid, at first, and said, "You mean this piece of paper?” 
”Biat one?" 1 thought she was referring to something on jcy desk. Then 
in a moment X realized ■*’-iat she was off somet/here, so X tried to go with 
her. 

X said, "Xt*s ^ust a white piece of paper with a blotter on it? 
Nothing on the blotter?" 

"No, nothing on the paper." 

X said, *!Maybe we could write something on it. What would you like 
to write on the paper?" 

She thought for a minute and said, "X hate the world." 

And X said, "Okay, I*ve got that written down. Anything else you 
would like to write?" 

"Doctors have funny imaginations." 

X said, "Okay, anything else you’d like to write?" 

"X’d take the pen, and X’d dip it in the ink, and then X’d go 
like that and X’d make a great big blot right on the word, ’hate’." 

Well, X don’t really know yet all that incident was about. All X 
know is that if X hadn’t caught on enough to take my feet off the 
ground and go floating off into this fantasy world of hers, X would 
not have any idea of some of the aspects of her own private world at 
that point. 

X think that real listening does involve a willingness to let go and 
really enter into the other person’s world and see what it ^ans to him — 
not to be too <iuick to do the kind of thing X was tempted to do, i.e. , 
to find out which piece of paper and which blotter, but rather to take 
off with the meaning that they have.*..X think there is much in the 
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richness of listening that can make for a more profound communication be- 
tween individuals. 

Dr. Drews t I was thinldng of, as you were talking, the kind of media I 
had experienced which I felt allowed you to see with your feet off the 
ground. This was a film that a Swedish group developed called, . The 
Hunter in the Forest," — a film without commentary. In this film, you 
see the hunter going into the forest, shooting the birds, tearing down 
the branches — there is brutality and destructiveness. Later he is 
caught in a terrible rain storm, a deluge. Suddenly the hunter opens 
his eyes and sees the beauty \Mch surrounds him— he sees the shimmering 
drop of water on a flower. He is transformed before our eyes, he sees 
himself as part of nature and, as he moves back throu^ the forest, the 
animals move toward him. He becomes perceptive and tender and part of 

a larger universe. 

This film was developed to evoke feelings and to stimulate creative 
writing....! was thinking that if we try to give people these kinds of 
experiences that we must find media of this nature. We must provide for 
creative extension throu^ media. 

Dr. Rogers ; It is very, very difficult for us to catch and to demonstrate 
in a classroom the process of fantasy itself. That would be pure ac- 
cident. But if we can catch it with a recorder or a film, or actually 
create it patiently, I think we could perhaps actually demonstrate what 
you are trying to say. Coqteeu did this— but not for the classrcom— in 
a surrealistic film called, "Beauty and the Beast", that did at least 
part of ^at we are talking about— getting the feet off the ground. 

Dr. Drews: We have talked about this need for fantasy and getting our 
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feet off the ground, yet in the classroom, as you say, “we have perhaps 
some very definite kinds of knowledge we want to communicate. And you 
were suggesting that we need to have avenues for hoth knowledge and 
imagination. I aza thinking not only in terms of creative thi n k in g, hut 
also about the kind of critical thinking and problem- solving ^proaches 
that we might want to develop, the decision-making that is a step beyond 
this primary communication. How can we bring this in? 

Dr. Rogers : Well, I certainly have no general answer for that, but I 
think that one of the things that tends to be very much missing from 
education at all levels is the matter of choice and decision. I 
suspect that if we want to foster that we can begin at any point in 
the educational structure. I think that you can observe classrooms 
for a long time without seeing any individual make a real personal, choice, 
except Tdien the teacher’s back is tumed or when she is out of the room. 
It is then you get a little bit of creative self-direction. But too 
often in the classroom there is none of that. 

Dr. Drews ; But do you have any suggestions about how it can be done? 

Dr. Rogers ; I can’t say for sure, but last year I tried to teach a 
group of prospective elementary school teachers in ways that I hope 
(only time ^dll tell) will foster that kind of teaching in their class- 
rooms. In other words, I dealt with them as persons who would construct 
their own curriculum, who would choose their own goals, \dio would make 
their own decisions as to \diat was significant for them to learn in 
being teachers, etc. The amount of creative energy that they showed 
in following up many different leads was quite inpressive to me. 
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3 ) 1 *. Drews ; All of you understand now after reading Dr. Maslov’s and 
Dr. Rogers* papers, and hearing their further cooments on ccoMunication, 
why the Committee felt so strongly that we needed this broad philoso- 
phical base in order to set the stage for an tuiderstandljag of the 
relationship of media and counseling. The papers and the channel of 
coannunication provided by this evening’s conversation should combine 
to place the Conference on the level the planners had soiight. We hope 
that we have succeeded. 

I 

It may be well to note that in this Conference there are no con- 
sultants or obse3fvers5 each person is a pa3?ticipant. We now open the 
communication to all of the participants. 




Chapter II 
COUNSELING 




Counseling for a New Age 
The Facilitation of Individual Fulf IJJioent 



Ted Landsman 
"ProfeasoT of Education 
School of Education 
IMversity of Florida 

The drama of change in the self is probably one of the most satis- 
fying ea^riences of the counselor. Your client has struggled and 
coped for we^s or moni.**s and slowly or perhaps suddenly the realization 
comes over him that he is now different; that the change in self has 
already occurred, inhere uefore there was depression, anxiety, anguish, 
there is now strength, courage, confidence. And the individual seems 
not to notice passage through the portals to a new era in his own life 
but finds himself already there, in new, inner chambers of his own 
fuller existence. 

Similarly, we, as representatives of a profession, are not about to 
enter a new era* We are today deep within it« A few weeks ago, '^^^en a 
human sped over our heads— a hundred miles over our heads at 17,500 
miles an hour— wais not the beginning of a new era but rather a further 
st^ within it. Members of our profession helped guide the engineers 
and physicists of the space program into their careers fifteen and 
twenty years ago. 

I can recall the afternoon \dien my father drove his Cord auto- 
mobile up our driveway and carried out the first radio we were to own. 
Some years after that, I carried home to my own children— in a 19^7 
Studebaker— the first television set we were to own* I am wondering 
what my children will bring home to their children and in what kind of 
vehicle. And should one of them be so unwise as to disregard my ad- 
vice and become a psychologist, I wonder what he will report to a 
similar conference* Whatever the answers, I can assure them that they 
will find new eras have already encircled them long before they will 
have completed plans for entrance. 

Such is our position this moining at this conference; the new era 
for our profession is here. And I see our purpose this week as not to 
pr^are for entrance into it but rather to adjust to it and re-toll 
for problems already a part of our professional world. 

Demands on Counseling 

The new makes special demands of the counse3Ling profession. 
First, there is the enormous volume of service reg,uired. Conant (5) 
has been one of the few who dared estimate the number required even in 
the secondary school. Our school population will soon be 50 million 
(See supplement). This will call for increasing the number of 
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counselors from the present 20,000 to 200,000 for our schools, alone. 

And two specific age ranges are demanding particular attention: the 
elementary school child— -and bear in mind our jarimitive position con- 
cerning the needs in the elementary grades as well as the rhte of 
growth of our population in this range— and the junior college youth. 

But other social institutions are becoming similarUy aware of 
the counselor's value and the demands of private industry, hospitals, 
rehabilitation programs, programs for the mentally retarded and for the 
aged, and programs for the mentally ill must now be included in &ay 
estimate of the demands of the future. Our times h^e seen the 
emergence of the concept of counseling for the normal also and in this 
context consider not only our total population but also its rate of 
growth. While the impact of population has been experienced primarily 
by the school co’inselor, with a consequent development of programs such 
as the NDEA Institutes, the many other needs end programs— in contrast 
to the clinical approach— have resulted in a demand for counselors by 
all the agencies mentioned above. !Chey are asking not only for adjust- 
mental help but also for aid in the social readjustment to the com- 
munity of the mentally ill, the job adjustment of the early adolescent 
mentally retarded, and the searching out of work opportunities for the 
physically handicapped. All of these demands, it seems to me, are 
symptomatic of a healthier society, one which can without fear concern 
itself for all of its members, rather than just for the gifted, able, 
or normal, alone. 

Second, in considering demands on the counseling profession today, 
is the galaxy of technical jobs which are a part of the new era. The 
wide range, the numerous— even in the professions— specialities, the 
increasing complexity of science and society have made it imperative 
that the guidance counselor be conversant with a wider range of 
genialities in an ever-e3q)anding society of technical competencies. 

Like the librarian who cannot read all of his books but knows where 
to find them, the guidance counselor must know at least where to find 
information eonceming the continually increasing number of specialities. 
This ei^ansion, and an accompanying expansion in eollegs and tech- 
nical education programs, have made the vocational and educational 
counselor's lot an almost overwhelming challenge. Even the secondary 
school counselor, who heretofore has specialized in the trades and 
industries of his own state or area, must deal with the wide ex- 
pansion in technology. Not only is transportation readily avail^le 
and today's youth more mobile, but the greater availability of 
scholarship programs permits ajfiy bright youngster from any remote, 
hi lltop, consolidated school to become an astronaut, an aero- 
nautical engineer, or an astronomer. 

How are we meeting these ever-expanding and increasingly com- 
ply demands? I believe with a resolute beginning, with the develop- 
ment of group counseling, with emphasis on the consultative role of 
the counselor, with NDEA academic year institutes, and with more 
carefully organized collections of occupational Infoimtion. But 




these efforts— for none of vjhich do I feel there is rewon for com- 
plaint— are probahly incredibly ihsufficieht to meet squarely the 
estimated needs of our society. The needs of 50 million young people 
wLU not he met hy 30,000 counselors holding 200,000 hurri^, doorway 
conferences. There is no doubt in ny mind tbit new media and the to- 
creased use of new media will contrihate significantly toward meeting 
these needs. But it is also painfully clear to me that if the needs 
are truly to be met, they will be met by algebraicly greater numbers 
of counselors who are better trained, better prepared, and better 
educated in the deeper Imowledge now required of this era’s counselor. 

To the demands made of our profession by society today— for 
vastly increased numbers of counselors with a far wider understanding 
of the whole complex of today’s vocations— I would add a third need 
which I feel is equally urgent: the need for broader perspective, 

greater understanding, of human individuality. Dr. MaslOw ( 13 ) has 
stated it thus: "A hundred miles into i^ace is not worth the cost 

of one inch into the individual.” 

The Unique Service to a Free Society 

There are few of us in this age Tdio are not heavily burdened by 
the press of daily duties. How many of us are not wondering about 
things gone undone while we are in this conference? This pressure, 
perhaps, has prevented many of us from discovering the counselor’s 
lanique role in contemporaoey society. If we have any one task, in 
this wrld of work, which stands out from all others, it is to enable 
children to discover, be, and develop their selves as unique, ir- 
replaceable persons. Fearful for the "siarvival of the person in the 
mass society,” Stein and Vidich (22) write: ’’There are tremendous 

pressures in everyday life forcing us to ’foreclose’ our conceptions 
of ourselves and of our world... The formless variety of modern life 
and the onslaught of external events evoke an inner formlessness and 
passivity... Totalitarian societies type their youngsters as quickly as 
they can and confine the range of permissable identities within a 
na 3 ?row sphere. Mass democracies broaden the range of permissable 
identities but fail to provide the time or facilities for serious 
experimentation with any of them. . .Unfortunately, there are no quiet 
places like Luther’s monastery available to most people. Today’s 
schools, their closest equivalent, mirror the dilemmas and anxieties 
of *the larger societj'* far more effectively than they provide shelter 
from them.” Thus, there are countless agencies, institutions, and 
persons busily squeezing children into narrow roles. Sometimes, 
according to Jourard (7), these roles are lethal, death-dealing 
roles, to contrast to roles \diich promote full personal fulfillment. 
Parents often fix children’s professional and vocational goals; 
teachers tell children what they must learn; churches, ijdiat they must 
believe; doctors, what they must eat; and only counselors, potentially , 
can help them discover, accept, and be themselves , their fullest selves . 
!|?his unique social role of the counselor will some day, in tiiis new 
age, become more apparent not only to our society and to our govern- 
ment, but, more inportantly, to counselors, themselves. 
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Individualieni a Individuality ^ and Governments 

It appears to me that the significance of our unique role in nur- 
turing individual fv!lfil3ment is inextricably bound up with political- 
social movements charact€?*istic of our times. Political scientists 
have sought for currents of constanictive social order throu^ the 
lessons of history in much the same way as we have puzzled over indi- 
vidual motivation in a case history. And the fact that the c6unselor*s 
methodology reflects the nature and characteristics of any single era 
is no accident of the stars. 

In the past century, we have seen perhagas three major movements in 
counseling: first, the startling Insights of a benevolent, authori- 

tarian, sex-oriented, past- tense- centered psychoanalysis; second, the 
methodical, pragmatic, test-oriented, occiq>ationally- informed vocational 
guidance of the war generation; and, third, the non-directive or 
client-centered orientation, present-oriented, person-trusting, 
feeling-reflecting . 

Each of these approaches reflected the Zeitgeist of the political 
structure in which it was bom. Psychoanalysis reflected the authori- 
tarian patriarchy of Hapsburg Austria and the socio-political structure 
of a post-Victorian, middle-class moral structure (Wittels, 23). 

Hie vocational guidance movement was brou^t to an early maturity with 
the demands for mobilization and assignment of war. The democratic 
society cf America was the proper atmosphere for a non-directive way 
of life— and its dramatic insights— to emerge. Each of these major 
approaches to counseling heis reflected rather than influenced the 
society of its day. The question wnich such circumstances and these 
times and this era raise for us is \diether a profession can or should 
exert influence, socially, politically, and culturally. Ou^t the 
engineering sciences, ought the applications of the behavioral 
sciences as manifested in ohe guidance and counseling professions, be 
principally artifacts of their political and social times? Or, con- 
versely, ought not the insists of a century of behavioral science, at 
some time in its development, enrich society, and contribute to the 
cure of its ills and to the perfection of its organization for human 
progross. 

Is the fullest development of the individual a political problem, 
perhaps, as well eis a counseling problem? Is it related, directly or 
otherwise, to the survival of a society and an era? 

Not since the beginning of city-states, nor in all of political 
history, has the clash between state and individual been a major 
political issuec Many early forms of government, such as the l^pu.ba 
city-state, accepted the predominance of the state. Counselors in 
that city examined defective children to determine wheth^ they should be 
reared or left \:pon a mountainside to perish. In the medieval govern- 
ments of Spain and Central Europe, the faith and welfare of the church 
unquestionably transcended individual development or even survival. 
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Only with Rousseau and the French Revolution did the ^£^sue of the 
state vs, the individual become even apparent as (iritical to the pre- 
servation of societies, Appodorai (l), a distinguished Indian pbli- 
tical scientist, insists that a condition of success for a democracy 
is that '‘there must be,,, the provision of adequate opportunities for 
the individual to develop his personality," 

Rousseau's Social Contract (20) sou^t a means whereby "everyone, 
while uniting himself to all,,,, remains as free as before," And as 
recently as 1948, H, S. Laski (11) has stated the issue in unmstek- 
stble terms: "The state exists to enable men, at least potentially, 

to realize the best that is in themselves," 

It is important to recall that in the middle l8th century and 
well into the middle twentieth century— during the 200 years in which 
the egalitarian society was little more than a dream-iegalitai’ian 
ideals were being foimdlated by writers without benefit of the vast 
acquisition of knowledge about human behavior that we have today. Yet 
the ideals as stated by Rousseau are little different from the ob- 
jectives of good counseling today, I am referring to the freedom of 
self for my client and to the preservation and enhancement of that 
self. And I make the same presumption about my client's basic moti- 
vation: that it arises from the fact that he is good, 

I don't doubt that almost every one of us is convinced that our 
science is meager and that we know too little to advise either kings 
or peasants. However, the fact is that we have a great deal of 
partial knowledge which is of critical interest to the affairs of men 
and nations. We have even greater resources represented by 
methodology, by the scientific method within the framework of a 
humanistic system, for solving the problems of h^an behavior. Of 
course, grateful as I am for the $11 mill ion designated for U, S# 

Office research in 1983 > I appalled at the insignificance of this 
figure Tdien compared with the $100 milHon granted for mental he^th 
research, with the $1 billion used to develop the atomic bomb, mth 
the $3 billion granted to space research (3)e 

I daresay each of us here, at some time in his childhood, sat upon 
a hillside and looked up at the evening sky and wondered if the day 
would ever come idien man would fly into space. Perhaps some of us 
also wondered if man would ever discover the real reason why his neigh- 
bor was carted off to jail or his playmate sent to a detention ag^cy. 
To mo, neither of these problems seem any less complex than the first 
and I am immensely inpressed with the amount of technical data in- 
volved in an orbital flight. Yet, I shall risk the prediction that 
given a n equal sum of money— —or even better, perhaps, given a pro- 
fession with sufficient courage of its convictions to seek an equal 
sum— we could in five, perhaps ten, years, tell a high school 
ca'juselor exactly how to rehabilitate a delinquent child and show an 
elementary school counselor approximately how to bring out the natural 
tal.ents, the finest abilities, of all children. 
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The great challenge in this area, is the same as faced hy early 
biological scientists such as Lamarck in ordering and classif^ng the 
inoense diversity of the organic world’s plants and animals. The chal- 
lenge is for order and catalogue, and of courtie for parsimony. The 
SRA. Occupational Exploration KLt (21) is an interesting innovation 
in this direction. But there is no doubt but that publishers must move 
toward the organization of occupational knowledge in such form, sim- 
plicity and order that they can be used as self-help devices without 
the immediate aid of the couselor. This would not only economize on 
counselor time, an unfortunate demand of our present extensive needs, 
but would also provide flexibility in tto scheduling, no small matter 
in the modem consolidated hi^ school. The student could seek and earn 
the information at his convenience. 

It is obvious also that \^;he same kind of ingenuity would permit 
all kinds of tests, ability, interest, intelligence and personality (j) 
to be so programmed as to be self -administered, self-scored and self- 
interpreted. I don’t have much sympathy with the latter but 1 am 
ready to face it. 

# 

Like the teaching machine, such self-utilizable, c/ 7 unseling-aid 
equipment, in a peculiar fashion shows some potentiality for increased 
individualization. Again, X must confess to a vague uneasiness about 
this. 



Skinner to the contirary, 1 see no other contribution to the com- 
sellng process in the learning machine. The uniqueness of self, X 
daresay will require the development of thinking machines. The exper- 
iment of Martin, Lundy and Lewin (12) with the tape-3?ecorder counselor 
would re-inforce this conclusion. 

A second level is perhaps represented by approaches to group 
counseling utilizing audio-visual cdds to nc-** only provide ^ob and 
school information but also in test interpretation. A number of 
suudies (lO) indicate some possible value or viHue to this approach. 

No doubt increased development of these aids with further animation 
could le^ to ei'en more positive results. 

My engineering colleagues on our graduate curriculum ccisiiittee 
have become far more liberal in recent years. They use the term 
"crackpot idea" with less and less frequency. And if you will permit 
ourselves the same sui^ct Imagination, X will speculate concerning 
the use of closed circuit television, for long-distance counseling. 

S'or example, Hollywood stars would not need to fly back to New York 
to see their analysts. They would simply rendevou^ by closed-circuit. 
Xf you can take more of this, you might wish to keep in mind some of 
the problems in space travel. Xt is conceivable that a traveler to 
Eluto, the most distant planet, might be in space for years and the 
space psychologists havespeculated concerning their ad;)ustment problems: 
loneliness, if they are alone; inter-personal irritation if in s mall 
groups. Obviously, we would not have to waste capsifLe space sending 
along the counselor to help resolve these inter-personal problems, but 
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rather use him hy closed circuit in individual 
diarectly heaned to the space capsule* 



or gzoup counseling. 



The Piape of Kev Media In New Age GaunneHnp| 

% in^xression of this conference was that counselors were to define 
the problems and that the media people would worh on the answers* But 
there are some obvious questions for media people and for counselors 
to pursue together. You will recall that I have discussed the pro- 
regional problems of this era in three dimensions s the increased 
depth of knowledge required for understanding more technical job des- 
scriptions, the greater number of counselees to be served, and, of 
^atest importance, the social responsibility of facilitating indivi- 
dual fulfiliment* I am convinced that you are not of the 

emphasis on the latter but that you feel a necessity to address your- 

dimensions as well. Even though some of us 
m^t find more rewarding experience in individual counseling, it is 

folly for us, as a profession, to neglect the extensive demands of our 
complex society. 



u sec^d monster to emerge from modem media's PranyianwhA -i 
^bomtory is the teaching mac hine (perhaps more appropriately called 
the learning machine). The first, of course, was television. Obvious- 
ly, much of the available literatwe used for vocational and education- 
al counseling can be programmed. An obvious caution is that such 
^ogramming be sufflci'^ntly flexible that an alert counselor can make 
the changes demanded by a changing job scene. 

Perhaps the issue can be more specifically stated by several other 
questions: What is the relationship between a profession and the 
s^iety and culture, including government, of which it is a part? 

Should it b© the servant of that society and of that government, re- 
gai^ess of the moral, ethical, or even professional judgment of its 
members? Sould it meet, unquestioningly, the demands of a Congress 
or a Rresident? Or should that profession seek to enrich the society, 

permps even to re-direct the course of government, when its resourses 
equip it to do so? 

If you had been a physician in Nazi Geimany, would you have coop- 
emted with the government in the horrors of its surgical experiments? 
If you were a physicist, would you have worried ahmt the ethics of your 
participation in the development of a nuclear bomb, either before of 
after its completion? If you were a guidance counselor in the USSR , 
would you cooperate in the government's program to have all young 
people spend one year in physical labor? And, as a guidance counselor 
in the Itoited States, wliat will you do if your government you to 
counsel more students to enter into mathematics or physics? 

In ethical issues, fortunately, there are channels of influence— 
the work of APSA in the NDEA, for instance, and thesppearance of pro- 
fessional guidance people before Congressional committees. The issues 
lose their urgency, also, in face of the general acceptance of pro- 
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fessional recooBoendatlons Isy Congress and the U. S. Office of £^dacati^• 

But the questions of seeking to enrich society^ of re-dlrectlng^ 
possibly 9 the course of govcmsient are more difficult ones^ not only 
to answer but even to grasp. They require a perspective ^ch we 
rarely permit ourselves. They actually ask: Can a profession which 
has learned to treasure individualism and Its fulfillment nourish, at 
the same time, a political structure; and should it do so? 

New Media and the Third Dimension: Individuality 

In the current struggle within society and within men's minds 
between depersonalization and individualization, I do not expect the 
new media to asuume the entire responsibility for the victory of in- 
dividualization. I should like, however, to remind our advisors of 
the need— which our professional vision permits us to see— for this 
victory. It is too easy for all of us to get caught up in the en- 
thusiasm of mass media ("mass" seems for many a synoiym for "new"), 
and to visualize airplanes flying overhead, providing what Earl Kelly 
(6) refers to as "intellectual crop dusting" over seven states full 
of youthful and fertile— and passive— minds. 

X am reminded by 2)r. Hebert Stripling that we have a choice of 
following the lead of education, and emphasizing mass use of media, or 
of medicine, and seeking the intensive use of these media. Tied as 
closely as we are to education, we are likely to move in the latter 
direction, the exaggerate^ultimate of \Mch was portrayed in all its 
horror by Orwell's IgBJf. 

We ou^t frequently to remind ourselves that each new medium is 
like water— you can drink it or you can drown in it. And there are 
many ways we can drink in tnis heady gift from the electronic gods. 

Our most expensive kind of training for counselors is in the practicum 
area. If, in this new automated world, courses such as tests and 
measurements, occupational information, etc., can be programmed for 
the learning machine, our staff can then be freed for the more complex, 
inter-personal kind of training. This would be no small favor. 
Additionally, the video-taping of counseling holds research possibil- 
ities well beyond those remarkable insists offered by audl.o-tape. 

The minimal cues, client-perceptions, so important to the phenomeno- 
logical study of personality dynamics (4) and counseling can be ex- 
plored through a controlled research tool which ou^t to open new 
doors to knowledge about this most peculiarly individualistic of 
sciences. 

I should like to discuss and demonstrate two approaches to the 
use video-tape as distinguished from closed-circuit television. In 
a cc ^ rative program with the School of Journalism and Communications 
and . outlet, ETV Station WROP-TV, we have been developing a controlled 



approach to video-taping of counseling and counselor education vith 
protection for the video-clieno.**’ (Slide A) (Slide B) i!his 
program is now used mostly with simulated counseling or role- 
plGQ^ rather than with live clients (Slide C). Ihou^ some^diat puzzled 
by our request, the studio engineers were able to develop an approach 
to video-taping where the cHent's anon^miity is disturbed, at the most» 
by only one engineer, who views only the monitor and checks the audio 
on3y by meter. He does not actually hear the client’s voice* The 
counseling session is viewed two fixed, videcon cameras— with no 
operators, no floor directors, no TV personnel. One camera is fixed- 
focussed on the client, the other on the counselor. ®ie engineer, frcm 
a remote coitrol, switches cameras as he sees the lips of one speaker 
sti!?p moving and the lips of the other start. The resulting tapes are 
then used either in individual supervision, illustrating a rather ex- 
pensive but still intensive use of this medium, or in small groups of 
practicum students. It is also conceivable that the video-tape may 
ha ve appropriateness as a self-help device; the client may additionally 
profit from a literal review, by himself. Such demonstrations have 
already been made of audio-tapes by McCann (l4). We have silso recorded 
a few real clients. For use in individual or groiq> supervision and 
training in counseling, video-tape is obviousiy superior to audio- 
tape and to closed-circuit television. Its major advantage over c3x)sed 
circuit TV, of course, is that it has a perfect memory. The image is 
not modified by time or occasion, as is the students* or, for that . 
matter, the professors*. 

To illustrate another means for intensive use of the medium, let 
me remind you of the problem of spontaneity and Individual difference 
in counselors. We are usi^^liy reluctant to admit it, but graduate 
student counselors tend to automate themselves by identifying and imi- 
tating their major advisor’s counseling. No doubt, we reinforce this 
in our supervision. To encouarage spontaneity and individual difference, 
we are vid§o-taping a series of five, 15-minute, counseling sessions, 
each with a different faculty member as counselor and each with the 
same simulated client presenting the same kind of problem* Fortunately, 
we have a guida 7 ice faculty member who is an aicconplished actor, and 
our first atter^s have been more than encouiaging* 

ResTxansible Innovation Research 

Both the extensive and intensive demands of the new age point 
toward innovation in counseling— new methods to reach more people and 
to a greater depth. Sfeny of you have probably had an e^^rience 

to With respect to innovation in education and clinical 
psychology* As I visit a new school or hospital, I am told about how 



This program is continuing under the supervision of Br. David Lane 
of the Depa:itment of Personnel Services with the cooperation of 
Dr. Charles Cate, director of audio-visual pro^oram. College of 
Education, and Dr. Kenneth Christian, director of Station WRUF-TV 
at the Dhiversity of Florida in Gainesville. 
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'^re are essperinenting with this new approach to psychotherapy,” This 
means we try this and, if it doesn't worh^ we try that. Without going 
into a diatribe against unsystematic innovation^ I would like to suggest 
that as we innovate we design our programs for careful evaluation. 

Dr, H^ld McCi^ly has devised the term "responsible innovation" for 
such a practice, I should like to illustrate this bzlef3y‘ with a study 
now being concluded at the University of Florida under NDBA Title VIX 
support. 

Two major theoretical developments ^ch have interested us in 
their applications to counseling are reinforcement theories and 
phenomenological self-concept theories. We hope to build positive 
self-concepts in children throu^ the use of the "self-picture" (an 
actual photograph of the child) reinforced in its positive values by 
a brief counseling session. Three groixps of sixth grade children 
are used (Slide F); one^ an experimental gro\Q> which is photographed 
every nine days or so for an academic year with the e3q)erimenter inter- 
viewing the students and showing them their photographs; two^ a control 
group ir \diich the children do not see their photographs but are inter- 
viewed; and, three, a complete control group with no experimental 
conditions other than pre- and post-testing. We ^ve some positive 
results in personality factors on the IFAT scale. 

The demands of responsible innovation include all those required 
of good human behavior research with ethical safeguards, fou will note, 
for example, the use of an old medium— still photographs, a new coun- 
seling approach— for reinforcement of the positive self-concept, and 
approach to all children, not merely the talented nor the disturbed, 
the use of control groups but the avoidance of a negative reinforcement 
group. Crucial to such responsible innovation is acute observation 
tbrou^ intimate contact with people and counseling, rather than 
laboratory approaches and, in addition and perhaps most important, 
creativity and ingenuity. 

Flexibility, Innovation and Increased Specialization 

The obvious smswer for all the demands of the new age is more 
counselors with a gareater depth of education: in much less time. But 
I am: suspicious of such an answer, I am reminded of two simple, but 
penetrating, maxims. The first is; Decide just what you want and be 
willing to pay the price for it. We cannot expect to buy cheaply the 
solution to expensive problems. We cannot provide the complete answer 
through mass media, alone. We do need longer periods of training our 
counselors, particularly at the master's level. One of the goals we 
must seek will be increased specialization among guidance and 



1 

This study is under the direction of Dr, Charles Cate, Dr« %ron 
Cunningham, and myself. 
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See Supplement, Bage 19 
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counseling peqple. The second maxim Is: Be careful of vhat you want 
because you mlg^t get It, We may not be sure we want Increased 
specialization. I see It as Inevitable for richer development of 
Innovation In counseling methodology. X anticipate that despite our 
establishment of common standards In counseling^ not every counselor 
will be Hhe every other one. Berhaps some will specialize In occu- 
pational Information^ some In personality testing, some In a;ptltude 
testing, a3id seme In depth counseling, some In counseling for the 
normal, perhaps some In the provision of peak e^rlences, some In 
consultation, and some In approaches or methods as yet undefined. 

All of us recall the anguished howls of newspaper experts In 
early post-Sputnlk days concerning, among other things, proliferation 
In education courses (Slide 6). Fo3* the past two years, I have 
participated In the examination of all new courses at the IMverslty 
of Florida as part of an all-unlverslty graduate curriculum committee. 

I have seen literally hundreds of new courses and course changes In 
engineering and physics and mathematics. All of these are In the 
direction of Increased specialization. The most daring thing we have 
done Is change the course title from "Principles of Guidance" to 
"^inclples of Guidance: The Helping Belatlonshlp." 1 once found 
myself in the peculiar position of urging the director of our Behablll- 
tation Counseling program to re-submlt one new course In the form 
of three new courses. 

We need to safeguard ourselves from what Dr* Bobert Oppenheimer 
refers to as "ihilistinism," which is "the v3ew that if something is 
complicated, it can‘t be very important. This is very easy at a time 
when you know that you’re unable to catch up with more than a fraction 
of the wonderful things that it is your duty... to learn about... We need 
...to Insist that what Is obscin^e, what Is specialized, is among the 
great part of the human treasure." (l6) 

This Increased specialization in counseling insists that we, 
not only students and faculty but governmental agencies as well, 
reward rather than punish responsible Innovation. Dr. Dee A. DuBrldge, 
President of the California Institute of Technology, has warned that 

a type of bureauci^atlc committee control has grown \diich sup- 
presses daring Ideas ...Scientists... when they have control over their 
colleagues... become autocrats of the most dlff3.cult kind." (6) Xt^s 
my impression that this has not yet happened in the counseling areC\ 
In contrast to my experience, the counseling field has been remarkably 
free from pressure to conform. X have been Impressed with the encour^ 
agement for Innovation in the WDM institute programs. And X look 
forward to Its continued well-being. 

The particular innovation In counseling that X would deslare— but 
^ch X know already faces opposition from many counselors in the 
guidance area— Is the encouragement, development, and maintenance of 
counseling education that takes more time, not less, that seeks greater 
depth, not less. The many details of the counselor's contribution to 
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individualization^ to personalization, in the face of pressures for 
depersonalization, must be enumerated by all of us soon* 



There is no doubt that govemment support in many, many tmys will 
tie counseling closer to our socio-political structure* This, X think, 
makes it imperative that we keep open our channels of ccftanunication 
with government committees and agencies* The passage of IlDEA., the 
development of the present administration's program for support of 
education, and my own e^^riences in state legislation have made me 
aware that the easier way is to doubt the quality, adequacy, motivation^ 
and responsiveoesd of our government agencies, elective and adminis- 
trative, congressmen and bureau chiefs* But the real weakness, I 
believe, lies in the unwillingness to assume responsibility by the 
citizens and professional eiig^rts, such as ourselves, ^ose voices 
count only when they are heard* "The fault is not in our stars but 
in ourselves," if we do not have adequate schools, guidance programs, 
or research funds* 

Ve need to be painfhlly aware of our nssponsibility to communicate 
with those officials ^o will guide the govt^mment's Increasing role 
in counseling* Because of the realistic demands of democracy, we must 
use the briefest, clearest methods of coranunication with government 
committees* I have seen audio-visual devices carry the day in a 
number of Instances when more heat and less lic^t threatened to 
block it* Vhen they confront passions, facts can use the suppoH; of 
the visual senses* That program will be approved by a congressional 
committee, ‘vdien it is needed by our society, where the need is most 
clearly presented in the least possible time and in the most convincing 
manner* 



New Goals in the New Age 

ProvidAJd we have the tools, the funds to accomplish the develop- 
ment of individuality, we must then set new sub-goals for counseling 
to sipplement and perhaps supplant those now set by the traditions of 
vocational guidance or of therapeutic practices for emotional dis- 
turbance* New sub-goals, I can state; definitive methods to achieve 
these g(^s, X find beyond my ability to see* 

The overall goal is fullest development of every man* The new 
suh-goals that X see include; 

1* The facilitation of positive experience ( 9 ), providing 
increased opportunities for the peaks and foothills of experience 
which Maslow describes to achieve the fully functioning person; 

2 * !Ihe facilitation of self-discovery— the awareness of self, the 
feeling of personal potential, the confidence to let oneself 
develop into one's best; 

3* The facilitation of personal discovery of knowledge, a genuine 
opportxmity for the discovery of the newness of the world about ( 1 ^ 
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4« The facilitation of the experience of one's uniqueness ^ the 
courage to he one's self 9 to be able to face differences in self 
and in others > to be able to face demands and to choose to be 
vhat one sees as one's self 9 rather than ^at an inexact social 
institution suggests for its am preservation; 

The facilitation of the choice of personal values in a free 
society9 a freedom from pressure so that one may choose values 
for self -development 9 rather than for the development of another 
group or institution; 

6 « The facilitation of openness (19) on the pasrt of the person 
to all experience 9 to all other persons 9 and to self; the dis- 
solution of the need to defend self 9 the f^edom to be open to 
the world. 

The nature of these sub-goals will s:equire us not only to seek 
the use of new media but also to abandon as static the concept of the 
counselor as a person behind a desk. His role will be as consultant 
to others 9 such as teachers 9 but his responsibility will also be to 
discover new ways to help each person reach the "doorposts of his 
own mind." But such innovations9 in new media or new methodology9 
require orientation to individual potential zather than to conform- 
ance to a mass level; they are designed to realize an age-old dream 
of individual self-realization in a free society. jAnd I would txust 
that every such person9 thus nurtured9 would in turn both preserve 
and enhance not only his own society but a ffee world and perhaps 9 
if it comes tc that in this new age 9 a free cosmos as well. 

The Berspective Reviewed 



Earlier in these remarks 9 I mentioned the necessity for a per- 
spective to include the major social currents of our times. Within 
the social context of the new age 9 I see counseling embracing the 
following propositions: 

1. That the major task of the counselor and the counseling 
profession in this current era and in the foreseeable future is not 
to provide for more services for more people nor even to provide more 
technical infoxmation9 but to re-expose its own society to its own 
major discoveries— particularly the significance of the fullest de- 
velo|nient of the individual . The challenge of the eza is not to 
"outstrip" another society but to make our own society more stable, 
secure, and productive. 

2. That ^le increased social action can perhaps result in a 
more rapid rate of production9 as represented by the USSR, it does 
so at the expense of individual fulfillment. The potentiality of 
ind:lvidual fulfillment, long regarded as charactezlstic of republican 
forms of society, is not yet ful3y realized even in our own society. 
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3* That ft major need of our society is for the tools and methods' 
of our social structure to provide for individual fulfil3ment in an 
orderly, not anarchic, vay. 

4. That the significance of individual fulfillment has been 
brou^t to a shtirp focus throu^ the work of counselors and their 
basic sciences and that translation of this sigr«ificance into mean- 
ingful political, social structures— to stabilize and strengthen an 
egalitarian society— is by far the most challenging issue for 
counseling in the ne^f era. 
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Chart #17 - Statistical Abstract of The ISiited States 196I, 82nd Edition 
U* S* department of Commerce, Bureasi of the Census. 



No. 17 Persons Beaching Selected Ageii; 1930‘*1980 
(In thousands, beginning January, 1959> includes 
Alaska, and September, 1959> Hawaii) 



1955-56 


6 Years 

517 


18 Years 
2,261 




1956-57 


3,656 


2,303 




1957-58 


3,729 


2,299 




1958-59 


3,830 


2,402 




I959'i;0 


3,946 


2,577 




No. 3 Projections of Total Population By Age and Sex, 
(Based on 1955-57 fertility level) (In thousands) 


1965-1980 


Under 5 


5 to 9 


10 to 14 


15 to 19 


1965 21,243 


20,837 


19,216 


17,267 


1970 24,190 


22,837 


20,893 


19,262 


1975 28,111 


25,029 


22,145 


20,936 



No. 7 Net Increases in Population (in thousands) 





Net Increase 


1955 


2,862 


1956 


2,984 


1957 


2,929 


.. 1958 


3,lo4 


1959 


3,552» 


i960 


2,868 



^Includes Aleska and Hawaii 
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Report on the N«D*E«At 
(Uhlted States Department of Haalth, 
Education and Welfare) 

Fiscal Year ending June 30, i960 



In fiscal 1958 the national ratio for an high schools was about 1:750. 
Fiscal 1959 estimate 1:680 
Fiscal i960 estimate l:6l0 

1957-58, total equivalent of fun-time couiiselors in an U. S. hi^ schools 
was estimated at 12,000. 

1959 increased to 15,000. 

Sy June 30, i960, the states reported a total of 18,700 fun-t^me 
equivalent counselors end supervisors under State plans. 

"Current statistics indicate that there is a shortage of approximately 

23.000 guideattce and coimseling personnel at the elementary school level, 

20.000 at the secondary school level, and 2,200 at the undergraduate 
conege level.” 



Projections of School Enrollment, 
by Sex and Level of School 

1950 - 1980 

(in thousands) 



Total Enroned 


Elem. & Kindergarten 


9-12 


Conege & IMv. 


1950 30,276 


21,4 o 6 


6,565 


2,214 


1955 37,426 


27,086 


7,961 


2,379 


X960 46,259 


32,441 


10,249 


3,570 


Projections 








1965 54,360 


35,755 


13,226 


5,379 


1970 60,344 


38,430 


Ht,894 


7,020 


9 

1975 66,721 


42,411 


15,985 


8,325 
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Factor 
low vs. hi^ 


m 










c 


emotional emotional 

immaturity * stability 8.484 


4 


2.12 


2.73 


.05)*>i0l 


H 


sby vfi. venturasomfi 


11.55 


4 


2.89 


3.89 


.O30p>.001 


0 


coDiplacsnt vs. ssli* 
r^roacbing 


8.64 


4 


2.16 


2i04 


MS(Pto.lO) 


% 


lax vs. self-ccntroUed 


6.46 


4 


1.6l 


lo93 


HS(P=.10) 



jfeoTTaro 

6/X9/62 
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Kethods and Media for Today and Tomorrow^ 



Lee Tj, Caaipion 
Associate Investigator 
Technological Development Broject 
National Education Association 



If we had a technological device that could look ahead a few years 
we Slight see a counselor in an educational instit .bion taking a look 
at the record of a student \iho was thinking about going into teaching. 

He would he saying scmething like this, "Tour grades look quite good; 
you have a few C*s> siostly B*s» and a few A*s. They're not had grades, 
hut they're not qpoite hi^ enough for the standards of education. Nhy 
don't you try medicine or law?” 

Most of us cannot help ssiile at this thought, hut we will probably 
agree that it is not only practical hut necessary for future survival. 
Education at all levels must draw tg^n the most cos^tent people 
availahle. If we look at the teaching profession in this light, we see 
that we must set the highest standards for it. A professor once told 
me that there are three kinds of teachers: the kind that we forget, 
the kind that we forgive, and the kind that we rememher. I like to think 
that the kind of teacher we rememher is the teacher wiio inspires, ^o 
is creative-- iidio motivates and guides students to do their best. I 
think the best teacher is a teacher who knows how to implement in- 
struetion— who knows how to make instruction corns to life for each in- 
dividual. I am sorry to say much of our teaching unmotivates and 
actually destroys individual curiosity and creativity. Many of our 
guidance problems are rooted in this kind of teaching or lack of teach- 
ing. All we have to do is look at the drop«out statistics for support 
of this statement. 

This brings us to an era ^en we are facing our problems and seeking 
solutions to them. I contend that much we are trying to do can find 
solutions in the more efficient and effective use of instructional tech- 
nology, We have to use the teaching devices and tools of our profession, 
Ws know that technology, innovations and inventions have reached our 
industrial life and our social life. It's in our homes. Perhaps the 
last place it has reached is the public school. We know today that we 
are going through an evolution, if not a revolution, in technological 
development. This is indeed a teaching-machine age, and I think thj.s 
short poem describes it: 



^is presentation was accoo^panied by 40 slides and several films. There- 
fore, many implications and much information are not {^parent in the 
written script. 



Xn the good old fashion school days^ 

Days of the golden rule^ 

Teacher said, '^Good morning, class, 
ihid so she started school* 

Alas, how different things are now. 

The school day can’t begin, 

Dhtil someone finds the socket 
And plugs the teadier in! 

If I may he your teacher and plug myself in for a>^ile, I would like 
to point out new innovations and development in technology and ask you 
to relate their potential to your field* 

Let’s look briefly at the history of technological development* 

When man met man, the process of communication began* Then man had to 
communicate with man to get ideas across just as the guidance counselor 
does in a face-to-face encounter with a student* In these early days, 
words XTere no more sufficient than they are today* And the problem of 
communication continues* 

One of the first technological devices to come along was the printing 
press and the spoken word became the printed word* But we wonder as we 
throw words at our students as just words how much meaning do we get 
across; can the counselor really communicate ^en words are based on 
such a variety of e^^rience? And so we have other ways to help us 
communicate* They are— and this is what we are looking at today— a 
variety of communication devices and methods which we call "technology 
in education*" We might start cut with this device: the electronic 
teaching laboratory* I like to start with the language laboratory because 
I think it is one of the best examples of \diat heqopens when specialists 
in a subject field, in a curriculum area, decide that this is the way 
to teach* They have decided and agreed upon a system of instruction 
in iMch visual and audio devices are both integral parts* These de- 
vices ere not extras; they are not fringe benefits of the system* They, 
themselves^ constitute a way to teach a foreign language* In the ele- 
mentary school we do have the language laboratories that we see 
developing very rapid the high schools (althou^^ in seme areas 
th^ are developing in 'u.rj elementary schools), but we have wey$ of 
getting the laboratory to the student* Portable units, on \dieel8, can be 
rolled around from classroom to classroom in a school building* Mobile 
units can bring the language laboratory from building to building. 

Another field growing very rapidly is television* Let’s have an 
educational producer tell us the story of television and its develop- 
ment* (Film presented)* Television, in the peariod of a decade, has 
made tremendous strides* Its influence is being felt by literally 
millions of students in some fom of television instruction* However, 
like most new fields, it has many problems resulting from a rapid 
growth* Too often we blame the medium when RHT cannot produce results, 
rather than the educator who uses it* Effective and efficient 
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utilization is the key. Quality E3V can no longer be represented only 
by a teacher in front of a camera. We must develop better ways of im- 
proving the television programs that we bring into the dassrocm. We 
must enploy uni<j,ue contributions which TV can make to education. Too 
often today’s use is represented by this verse: 

ihi emeritus professor from XX! 

Watched a horrible program on TV 
ihid >^ile he sat gazing. 

His eyes slowly glazing. 

He shouted, ’*Te gads, that’s me’” 

Similar inprovement musb be made in aUL of the technological develop- 
ments, if they are to be used to their fullest advantage. Iiet’s examine 
them in terms of their contributions. Technology is devising ways to 
distribute television programs to a wider area. Translators, low- 
powered stations, cable, microwave— all are lowering the cost of trans- 
mitting television programs and providing a wider range of methods of 
circulftting programs to tbo schools# Wa have video- tape> ^ich once 
was a very escpensive device. Newer models have now cut the cost in 

Mid as competition increases we ejqaect to see the cost drop to a 
still lower rate, so that many schools can afford this eqpiipmant. 
ttcample, it is possible to develop a facility whereby a school system can 
produce video-tapes and then bicycle them around to schools where closed- 
circuit television systems can send the TV program to as many reception 
points within each school as desired. Another exanple, the Midwest 
Pa^ogram on Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI), flying an ai^lane 
at about 23,000 feet, distributes its message to parts of slat states. 

As educators, we asre faced with many questions. W;iH educators 
continue to inprove the use of ETV? Will BTV prove itself to the 
educator? Will a studio teacher with adequate time , st^ , and funds 
accomplish the purposes that MPATI, for instance, feels are possible? 

And, if so, ^at will be the inplications for further programs, whe^er 
bv air or a land-base system? We cannot ignore the expansion of regional 
and state networks developing rapidly on the East Coast— Florida, Alabama, 
and South Carolina. How well acquainted is the counselor with the pos- 
sibilities of ETV? Hbw can these potentials be used? 




We jump from television into self-instructional devices because 
technology includes not only mass means of communication but ways to 
work with the individual. Teachers learn in every education cIms that 
they must reach individual stiidents. But how? What methods and tools 
do we have? What are some of the self -instructional devices, or smaU 
group instructional devices, that can help us accomplish this objective? 




As guidance people, you are aware of the need for basic skills as 
a foundation for further success in school work. Beading, listening, 
and viewing skills are vital. Reading pacers, a wide variety of pacers 
and tachistaoscopes, are being developed in this field. Among the 
listening and viewing devices there is a mobile unit on which we can 







mount n tftpe recorder or record pleyer with a junction box and earphonea^ 
so that one student or as many as twelve students can listen to a program* 
We find that teachers, themselves, are using such ordinary teaching 
toola as the tape recorder and earphones in ingenious ways. Actually, 
it is the way it is used by the teacher that m*::A:es it important* 

These students (on slide) are listening to pre-recorded programs* 
They are students who finished their work in advance of the others, and 
they have these worthiMle activities to turn to* These students (on 
slide) are doing remedial work* The tapes— drill exercises'*-were pre- 
pax*ed hy the teacher so that she could give them to studf^ts and at 
the same time work with various individuals* This student (on slide) 
can perform self-evaluation “by knowing how to operate this simple equip" 
n«ent* She can read her lesson end then hear herself— hear her own mis- 
takes, whether they are speech defects or reading defects— so that she 
can improve more rapidly* This is one way to meet individual needs* It 
allows a teacher to he in more places in the classroom than one* 

Many of our ideas come from classroom teachers who are thinking 
of ways that they can do a better job in the classroom* Viewing devices 
such as a filmstrip viewer are becoming widely used* These are the be- 
ginning models (or slides), the model-T’s of what we might find built 
into the desks, Q spaces, and study areas of the future* This student, 
for example, will be going to the library and in the cajpd catalog system 
he will find a blue card which will tell him that on the shelf, ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal System, he*U find filmstrip boxes as well 
as books* It will say that there are materials in visual form as well 
as printed form, that there are things to view as well as things to read* 
One skill si^orts and encourages better use of another* The student 
then takes the filmstrip material to a viewing area and studies at his 
own pace* The student, not just the teacher, actually uses this ma^ 
Wial* Where once we thought the filmstrip, the film, projection de- 
vices were tools for the teacher, now we are finding that they are tools 
for the student as well* They ere being installed in libraries, in 
classrooms, and in listening and viewing areas* In the future, we will 
find the student bringing this material into the classroom as part of 
his report* Why should reports always be verbal? A student can support 
what he has learned with pictures from a filmstrip, a film, a m^, a 
chart* The use of the device or material, in itself, is not the Im- 
j^rtant thing* The important thing is that they give students a realis- 
tic approach to a world of resources for getting answers to his 
questions* He can*t get all the answers from one teacher in a 2 x 4 
classroom* We know more about the learning environment than this, but 
until recently we have done very little about it* 

Self-instructional devices are catching the imegination of educators 
and lay people, alike* If the amount of literature, periodicals, and 
articles being written about teaching machines and programmed learning, 
as well as about ever Increasing eaqpesdmentation, is any gauge, we can 
expect a development as dramatic and challenging as TV, perhaps even 
greater* Let^s have Dr* Arthur Lumsdaine, co-editor of the DAVI book, 
TeacHng Machines and Programmed Learning, take a few minutes to desei^be 
some of these devices and prograsis* (Filn presented* ) 
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At the Systems Development Corporation in Santa Honica^ California^ 

I sat dom at one of ^e "vay-out” machines vbich are being used as an 
e3g;>erimental device. A large screen and electric typet^lter vere in 
front of me. A question appeared on the screen, and I replied by push- 
ing one of the keys on the typewriter. Dnmediately, the typewriter 
automatically typed, "You weren't thinking carofuUy; read that question 
again and then select another answer." The question again cppeared with 
an esgplanation of tdiy it was wrong. X read it and again made a choice of 
an answer. This time the typewriter typed: "How you're thinking— that' 

a girlJ" 

To be sure, we must examine the programs, carefully. We have taken 
a look at csily some of the devices and programs that are being developed. 
Others keep appearing on the market. Our sujfvey of the latest programs 
and teaching machines shows that there are approximately 83 devices 
available or in production. The list of companies preparing programs 
continues to grow (approximately 50). It is a full-time task iust keep- 
ing abreast of this rapidly growl^ develoxsnent. 

Let's take a look now at other new developments. The 8mm sound 
film, for exanple, is receiving a great deal of pubUcity. The February 
issue of Audio-Visual Instructor summarizes a recent conference held at 
Teeichers College, Columbia Ikiiversity. Lower costs, good sound, and good 
pictures invite us to examine the implications 8mm will have on in- 
struction in the future. We know that the Health de Rochemont people 
have their foreign language matea^als on Bm film. 

Another new development is thermo-plastic recording. This is still 
in the experimental stage, but again, it will have implications for 
education. Thermo-plastic recordings can be played back on television. 
Sum projectors, and l6mm projectors. When we look at this s m all roll of 
thermo-plastic recording and realize that all the information in this 
volume of bocks is contained on that small roll, we see that it has 
tremendous inq?lications for the retrieval and storage of information, 
one of the most conplex ]^blems of education today. 

Still another new development is the multiple projection system. 

The techntmation laboratory at the tJhiversity of Wisconsin will be 
described later in the confereace, so we will not go into it now. 

Tele-communication systems are also a recent development. It looks 
like an oi^dinary television, but if you tdLll notice the very bottom of 
the set, you wi31 see that an electric cell picks x:© a message from the 
TV studio and sends it to the classroom. In the TV studio, the teacher 
has a console model that fits in her hand. When she gives a test, or 
teaches through a type of group programmed instruction, she pushes one 
of these buttons that selects the correct answer. The student has on his 
desk a unit very similar to it. The student makes his choice of the cor- 
rect answer. If he chooses the right one, a gzeen light shows at the tcp 
of the device; if he chooses a wrong one, a red light shows, end he loust 
choose again. The machine can record the number of mistakes a student 
may make. What implications will this have for testing and groi:^- 
programmed instruction? Prm experiments in the Los Angeles schools, 
Stanford university, and schools in Anaheim, Califoniia, we hope to find 
some of the answers. 
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Taking « look into tho future, far into the future, we can Imagine 
a aystesi for projecting the latest information instantaneously* The 
projectors are attached to computers and automatically read out infor- 
mation instantaneously. There are numerous eacpezimental devices ■which 
will some day have practical value for us. But I must repeat, the 
e^piipment— hardware— is only a means to an end. The materials and the 
methods tised are at the heart of any instructional system. 

What are the advances— the changes— in education? What organiza- 
tions are moving education forward and what ideas and plans do they 
propose? We see that team-teaching, new huilding designs, and new S'taff 
organizci^tion— eadi a part of the schools of tomorrow— will he effected 
hy technology* We have believed that ■fche ratio of 1 to 25 (if we were 
lucky) was the only ■way in ^diich to organize a class* Now we see this 
idea being challenged. We called it a classroom; some called it a box— 
and the box became one of our sacred cows. This made change very diffi- 
c’llt to come by. This sacred cow is now confronted by various new 
educational ideas "vHoXoh contend ■that we learn in different kinds of en- 
vironments, with different kinds of materials, and in different ways* 

There are also organizations outside of education, such as ■the Ford 
Foundation, the National Science Foundation, the Iieaming Hesources 
Institute, etc*, influencing education. Whether we, as educa-bors, want 
a change is beside 'the point* These organizations and other gro\^s 
are going to see to it that ■there change. They are reaching the 
public* They are publishing their ideas in important periodicals and 
journals. Wa rarely pick up a magazine without reading something about 
new developments in the schools* These people are pouring money into 
3^seardi and the development of new devices and newer methods of in- 
struction. They are making the public aware of the increasing school 
poopulation, of the growing problems of the teacher, of the many new 
subjects taufijht in our schools today. Ibey're emphasizing ■the shortage 
of teachers and we hear that "out of evea^y ■ten physics ■teachers, there 
is only one who is adequately trained," or "out of every ten schools 
that have a foreign language program only three have skilled foreign 
language teachers." These problems are ■vital to the security of this 
country as the ti^tle, "The National Defense Education Act," suggests. 

The audio-visual people have been talking for years about audio- 
■visual centers* They have been asking for instructional-materials 
centers— areas ^ere teaching materials can be produced that better 
equip the teacher in the classroom and implement instruction. Wte are 
not fully committed to the fact that the bury teacher should not be ex- 
pected ^bo organize materials, to produce them or secure them and 'then 
effectively to use them. The materials have become so abundant that 
in most instances the teacher cannot even know all that is available* 

We need to develop instructional-materials centers, graphic arts centers, 
Tdiere the teacher can have matertals produced quickly and inejqpencively . 
Industry is developing devices vdiich can produce transparencies in a matter 
of seconds* We have seen new developments in photogr^hic matexials so 
that we can reproduce materials and project them. Instructional- ^ 
material centers are appearing in new school designs. 
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And about new school building design? If we»s*Q going to use 
technology > ouy schools must nave facilities design.sd for use of these 
devices ^ feasible and practical v^s. !The classrocan must be readily 
changed into a projection rocaa, \ihm the projector ssid film can help the 
teacher do the best job at the msaent. All innovations must be coa» 
sidered in the same *way 



mu have^ as a factor influencing technology in the schools, 

xhe national Pef@ase Education Act. As federal money goes into research 
and deveippmwat, m leam more about new devde^entsp and we ceei dis- 
seminate this information to the schools. Without a doubt, we must 
recognize the influence of forces affecting education. 

Much of what we have se«i and learned points toward new instructional 
syst^, patterns of instrjiction. One of the best examples of this is 
found in the armed forces, ^ch since ^forld War II have provided m 
impetus for various new technological develc^ents. Ibday they have a 
very hi^Hy developed system of instruction. Another new instru'^tional 
system found in the j^lic S|^ools is the filmed course. Mthoiigh not 
a complete system, it 3^ints In this direction. There is new 
pa<^aging of materials— kits of materia^'^So !!3ie purpose in each case is 
to help the busy teacher by stipplying her with the best resources pos- 
^ble. Eits produced by the Angeles schools have realia, books, 
ni^trips, and records containing most of the information needed on a 
topic in a gi^en course. 2Sie teacher manipulates it; she uses it as a 

^ S6ee fit. Si oth®p kits, the tea^^er uses the it^terial 
as the package directions suggest. 



Hhe physical Science Study Cimnnsittee is developing a new system of 
Physics that includes not only a new curriculum but a new method of 
irplan^ting this cun^iculum— a new book, new films, filmstrips, imd 
i^ratory materials, ahe entire Instrukional pattern is worked out 
for the teacher. What new packages or systems will develop in the 
future, it is Impossible to say. 

One of the Questions we hear mat often is: “Will such devices as 
tei^i^ machines, television, etc., replace the teacher?” If w* look 
back at d^elopaents of the past, we qjuite reasonably turn this idea 
83?o^d and ask. Will the educators replace technology?” We know that 
radio never caught a foothold. It has made little impact education. 
TO© educational film has been used i^arlngly, de^ite the fact that it 
is one of the best means of ccMamunication we have. We’ve seen pro- 
ponents of teiTvision strolling along trying to secure ftha y>neXg on the 
air. We’ve heard o^er, outside gre^ps ask ^ education has not used ' 
TOO ^annels Allocated it. And now we’re faced with a new development- 
teaching machines. What will happen in this field? 



^chnology is dev^oping in a new social and educational climate. 
Educators are listening end experimenting. There is no doubt that 
teach^ ^Is are needed; the tremendous problems we face and the over- 
imelming tasks ahead clearly prove it. But how soon will we put tech- 
nolc^ to work for us? It is a tool ready to our hands. As counseling 
grows in isaportaace in education, mi5re responsibility will fall to it as 
a pTOfessionf, you may be like the old time doctor who, when asked 

^ insisting he didn’t need one, re- 

plied, ”I don’t need it, but my patients do.” 



W4»in(is>iMi ’^r 
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SBEiOIFIC USES OP MEDIA 

A. Sood Possible Uses of Progranmed Instruct5,onGX Materials in Guidance 

and Counselor Education 

, Robert T. PiUp 

Executive Associate 

Ibe Center for Programmed Instruction, Inc. 

New York, N«Y« 



Programmed instruction is guidance-oriented. It developed vith 
the individual student ir mind. Basically, the program of instruction 
in a subject area is a sequence of carefully constructed items leading 
the student to mastery of the subject. Information is given to the 
student in small units to «hich he responds in some tmy— by completing 
a sentence, vorking a problem, or answering a question. student 
L^es resp^ses ytdle progressing toward more end more complex material, 
working at his own rate of speed. 

Progrmns have been used effectively to date for remedial work and 
for enrichment. Even though newspaper advertisements proclaim that the 
programs teach entire courses, certain programs are developed to do only 
a segment of the teaching job and assume certiUn prior knowledge on the 
part of the student. 

A student’s self-concspt is determined in part by his success with 
school subjects. A programmer writes and tests his program to allow a 
student to gain success in a subject area. He assttmes the responsibility 
for the teaching job. Because of more students, fewer teachers, and 
greater bodies of knowledge, the classroom teacher has fewer hours to 
Spend with individual students. 

Most sbudents spend six to eight hours a day in an environment 
where ^ey are constantly confronted by verious stiimUl, and the ma- 
jority of pi:obl\mu5, or perhaps challenges, faced by a counselor originate 
from difficulties with learning situations. 

Ihe counselor is familiar with available units of programmed 
instructional SKiterials may, with the approval of the classroom teacher, 
direct the student to units ^ch aid him in improving basic skills and 
gaining additional knowledge of the subject. Solutions to difficulties' 
recommended by the teacher may be unaccpetable to the student. The 
suggestion by the counselor may be more effective. With the advent of 
programmed Instructional materials, the counselor now has a resource 
which, if used effectively, may greatly aid the student end the class- 
room teaser as well. 

!Ih6 following areas might be considered for use in this guidance 
process: 
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Remedial Work. Api»roximately 122 programs will be ayailable for use 
by sdSoois in September, 1962. The majority of programs are in mathe- 
matics, science, basic English skills, and foret^ languages • A student 
having difficidty in mathematics may use programs ranging from "Addition 
and Subtraction," 'Devereux Teaching Aids, Devon, Pennsylvania, up 
through "Introductory Statistics," IMI-Gro3Lier, New York, programs are 
€cvail>able which cover a year's work in mathematics and portions of these 
mi^ be adapted to meet the student's needs. 

Programs in science range from "Discovering the Tiny World Through 
a Microscope," (Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois), to 
"Programmed College Hiysics," (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York). 

English programs are concerned primarily with remedial work. 
"Beginning Sigh'^« Vocabulary for Kindergaarten through the Third Grade, 
(^ucational Development Associates), starts the list, idiile "English 2600, 
(Harcourt, Brace and World), is having wide Txse for all purposes in the 
junior-senior high school. Beginning language programs for junior and 
senior high school students have been written for an entire term but 
portions may be used as remedial units. 

The Pinn-Perrin study^ lists 630 programs in the developmental 
stage. Programs are being written in other subject areas, but this 
survey indicates similar patterns as to number of programs in progross. 

Programs pinpoint student weaknesses in basic skills. While using 
a p 3 fogram in chemistry, a science teaser in a Westcdiester County school 
discovered his students had missed some basic items because they did 
not know how to road graphs. Thel' failure was not in chemistry, but 
in a basic skill. The diagnosis was made and steps taken to teach the 
students how to read a griph. 

The student with above-average ability may work through programs 
designed for use at a grade level above his own. Basic information 
skills gained from prograncaed tanits will allow him to search further 
in a sid>;>rct area. The counselor many times is aware of his counselee's 
special interest and may recommend accordingly. 

Where advanced placement courses are not offered, the student may 
work through units which would begin to qualify him for the advanced 
placement exasdnations. 

In counseling with svpea^or students, the counselor serves as a 
source of information on career possibilities, according to Drews .3 It 
is possible to provide the student with an experience which allows him 
to explore the "behavior" required in a given profession through 
programs. 

Students in a summer program in Lakewood, Ohio, after fai lin g to ob- 
tain the reqiuirod percentile level the preceding spring completed a 
course in algebra I, passed a standcurdized examination, and became eli- 
gible to take plane geometry. Similar e^qjeriences could be provided for 
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other students who fail courses and desire to continue in the estaiblished 
curxdculum patt 'm. For the student who does not have room in his 
schedule for a course and wishes to meet prereqjiisites through self- 
study, a program may provide a solution^ 

"Coaching courses", preparing the student for the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, and those offered hy the American College 
Testing Program should find a ready rec^tion in programs \hich teach 
mathematical and verbal shills* 

The above is on3y a beginning. As more programmed materials are 
used, additional ways to use this instructional tool in the guidance 
process will develop. The counselor who wishes to work cocqperatively 
with the subject-matter specialist— the classroom teacher— may find 
that a little time spent going through a program will provide valuable 
dividends. 

Courses in Counselor Training could benefit greatly by including 
the psychological principles underlying programmed instruction and the 
techniques of programming. Some time might also be profitably spent in 
familiarizing the counselor trainees with available programs. 

Thus far, most programs have appeared in programmed textbook fom. 
Teaching machines are available to act as "covers” for these books ex- 
cept vdiere a sight and sound presentation is more useful, as in language 
teaching. 

programmed instruction, per se, is not a medium. It relates to the 
im^st efficient and effective way to present a unit of subject matter, to 
aid the student in the learning process. As programmed instruction comes 
of age, the knowlelge gained will be «®pUed to multi-media approadies 
Tdiich utilize telc.vision, filmstrips, movies, and other media. 
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B. Riding the Wave of the Future; Educational Televiaion 

Catherine Beachley 
Supex^sor of Guidance and Research 
Board of Education of Washington County 
Hagerstovn, Maryland 



Recently commercial television networks broadcast in detail the 
successful launching into orbit at Cape Canaveral of an American astro- 
naut* !£he goal in this feat was to ride in the capsule through the aid 
waves to outer ^ace, to circle the globe^ yet to keep in balance all 
the way. Ibis *mts acccmplished only through resourceful planning, skill- 
ful coordination, and mechanical perfection, as well as proper timing and 
wise judgment* The ce^sule, of itself, was a complicated, scientific 
instrument; its use depended on the ability of the rider and numerous 
supporting personnel. 

It occurred to me, as I viewed this unique space project, that if 
guidance persozmel are to utilize the most recent audio-visual devices, 
they, too, will have to pr^are skillfully to ride the air waves. E3V, 
the latest of all mass-media devices, it going to play an Important role 
in the ’’wave of the future." 

Kowever, just as an untrained end undisciplined would-be astronaut 
might be distrubed by situations in \Mch he would find himself, so, too 
might counseling novices be disturbed, and possibly over^elmed, by 
this new mass medium of television, particularly so if they do not under- 
stand the meticulous preparation required, the flexibility and 
creativity, in order to utilize on camera appropriate world-wide 
resources. 

For five years (1956-196I), the Board of Education of Washington 
County, Maryland, had the challenging opportunity to eaeperiment with a 
new educational gadget— closed-circuit television— cus an aid to improv- 
ing teaching methods. Launcdied financially by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foundation, in conjunction with the 
Electronics Industry Association mC. the Cheseq»e^e and Potomac Tel^hone 
Company of Maryland, this project has attracted global recognition. As 
an integral part of this instructional effort, the guidance department 
of the coun*^* educational system, since the beginning of the project, 
has been effectively presenting a series of weekly guidance telecasts 
planned for voluntary attendance by appropidate student groups. Using 
cont^uously the best available resource people from local, state, 
national, and international levels as special guests, these guidance 
Information telecasts covered six areas: career planning, college 
selection, curriculum choice, militaxy guidance, personal problems, end 
orientation. 

Voluntary pipil attendance at both the personal problems and the 
ce\reers telecasts has exceeded that of all other areas of the televised 
guidance information presentations. This Is particularly noticeable 
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when the coUege representatives gear their closed-circuit discussions to 
preparation for specific fields of worh# No longer is it a matter of 
speculation among educators whether or not students are concerned s(bout 
their futures, for the evaluative "pupil interest" coBments and folloir- 
im discussions about the careers telecasts indicate that young petals 
are more aware than ever that an i ndiv idu a l * s vocation weaves t he fsto ric 
of his life. The vocational opportunities seen on camera range from the 
professional and managerial occvpations to shilled and semi-skilled 
possibilities for emplq^nt, with broader and different occupational 
fields being televised annually to the classroom. 

Naturally, after six years of producing telecasts with i^-to-date 
guidance information, one has encountered both clear skies and clouds. 
Handling these situations has been an interesting eacperience for all 
concerned, causing them to think de^ly to resolve some of the basic 
problems in the use of television for guidance. 

Through constant expertmentati<xi and team discussions, some 
valu«tble criteria have evolved for insuring a successful guidance telecast. 



I. 



FornAt and I^cduction 

A. Terminates in 30 minutes or less 

1. Introduction - 5 minutes 

2. Participant - 20 minutes 

3. Closing - 5 minutes 

B. Shows effective pre-planning, good organization, development, 
and proper pacing. 

C. Suitable and attractive background or props 

D. Varies monotony of viewing with clear, interesting angle shots 
-both distant and far 

E. Includes appropriate musical numbej?s or sound effects for 
opening end closing of telecasts 

P. ihploys sufficient variety of techniques of presentation 

1. Films, film clips, slides 

2. Sk5.ts 

3. Panel Discussions 

4. Silhouettes 

5. Demonstrations 

6. Interviews 

7. Other 

G. Offers good acoustical and video rec^tion 



H. Content ^ ^ ^ 

A. Has specific audience appeaO. with human element in mind 

B. Has varied and pertinent visuals 

C. Presents current information 

D. Provides opportunity for sequential developnent 

E. Shows evideiice of being jointly planned by a team (producer, 
participant, teacher, counselor, director, and script writer) 

F« Encourages discussion after viewing 

G. Leads students to sedE more details later 

H. Indicates coordination with suitable cliwsroom instruction 
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X. Includes mention of printed "give avaye” such as brochures 
and career paQ]phlets, iMch are aSxeady in schools for 
distribution 

Is brief 9 clear, and to the point rather than long and dull 

ni. Participant Should Be Helped To 

A. Project personality 

B. Avoid nervous gestures or facial eiq^ssions 

C. Be poised and relaxed 

1>. Uhderstand the T(T environment « as to how to sp^jek into micro- 
phone, movement of camera, meaning of tally lights, etc. 

£. Interpret his subject field 

F. Be well groomed 

G. Speak his role - never read or lose eye control of audience 

H. Bnunciat« clearly and pleasantly 

X« Use impeujable English 

J. Buploy "catchy” introduction 

K. Summarize concisely 

L. Heheaj;se prior to telecast 

« 

IV. Follow-up Criteria 

A. BisciAssion of telecast by viewers with counselor as soon as 
possible following telecast 

B. Distribution of "give away” informational material from 
speaker by counselor in the classroom to the viewers 

C. M^dng of "feedback card" report, which includes student 
reccjption, to producer for future reference 

Although many of the aforementioned criteria have a positive impact 
^en a guidance series appears on the air, several other items meri^- 
attention. Xt was found that no particular hour of the day suited the 
daily schedule of all student viewers. Pre- taping a guidance program and 
then playing it htLCk at several different times during the school day 
overcome this obstacle. 

Furthermore, for an effective guidance telecast, it is almost ob- 
ligatory that those counselors on the receiving end have shared in the 
actual participation of a guidance production through script writing, 
securing talent, and serving as cameramen, floor managers, director, 
and producer. First-hand knowledge of these activities will facilitate 
a better understanding and utilization of television for guidance 
services. 

Another specification >diich should be adhered to at all costs is 
that of evaluation . Xt is constantly needed! As one counselor expressed 
it, "This involves close attention to the follow«ip procedures and 
other activities vhich s\:^lement the irain mess-media effort. A possible 
problem might be one of morale among those not directly concezned with masa* 
media prograas. They might feel 'outside' and 'unessential^' Xn short, 
there might be a constant danger of de-personalization in any mass-media 
program, and a dimunition of communication central 






production force and the ‘field.*” Those who wrk constantly vith the 
television medium feel more study may be needed to discover whether a 
school or an individual's situation has ingproved through the knowledge 
gained from the guidance telecasts. The feedback cards give the pro- 
ducer some current trends but not the final analysis. This could be a 
difficult situation to assess, since it means gauging an intangible 
matter, the effectiveness and impact of groigp- guidance information. 

Washington County, Maryland, higdi school counselors believe that 
certain implications can be deducted from the guidance telecasts. 

These counselors have es^essed themselves as follows: 

1. It is an extensive, vaa^ed, and integral part of Washington 
Coimty's educational program for junior and senior hi^ school. 

2. It approaches the ultimate in the mass ccxnmunication of ideen 
and is treated as a guidance tool or an add, but KOT as a 
substitute for the counselor. 

3« It represents a trend in the program of guidance services. 

4. It enables interested students, teachers, counselors, and parents 
to receive irp-to-date reliable materials and counsel ffom ex- 
pert resource personnel drawn from education, the professions, 
the government, aanned forces, business and industry. 

5# It features the single 3 presentation, rather than multiple pre- 
sentations, thus conserving the time and csjergy of both the 
specialist and the school counselor. 

6. It encourages desirable ieeming es^riences, appropriate re- 
search, discussion, and planning before and after the guidance 
telecasts. 

7. It provides students with actual and/or vicarious experiences 
within compr^ension levels, thereby greatly enriching their 
knowledge. 

8. It eaplM^izes prograaas that give youiag people the pros and cons 
in planning their future. 

9. It injects important factors which motivate the student's con« 
sideration of subject d^oices in relation to vocations. 

10. It serves as a springboard for the co^rative (counselor- 
counselee) identification, anaSysis, evaluation, and solution 
of significant problems that confront youth. 

11. It givss the student an opportunity to see his sdiool and him- 
self in the larger perspective of the county educational system^ 
enohilMg him to feel closely related to students in other sdiools. 
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12, It removes pressure from, students so that they can l^en lei- 
surely engage in further estploxatlon of the topic in relation 
to their needs and aspirations. 

13* It permits pertinent guidance information to he given without 
interruptions. 

l4« It calls for evaluation by students » faculty ^ and participants 9 
in order to determine tdiether positive results have been 
achieved. 

15* It affords in-service trainin 3 for new and present counselors. 

Just as putting a man into orbit is only the beginning of our nation’s 
adventure into outer space^ so is the Washington County^ Maryland^ ex- 
perience with ESV for dissemination of guidance information only a sm all 
Indication of the potential that may exist for more effective guidance 
services in the future. 
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C. Inter«*Instltutional Vf Seachis^ 

Lester F* Beck 
ftfofessor of Psychology 
Oregon State ^stem of Higher Education 



Aa Australian aborigine is a nomadic hunter ^o vanders through the 
vast hush coimtry. The aborigine builds no shelter for himself or his 
family; he has no roof or vaJJLs to protect him from the elements* ihid 
with no walls, the actions of the aborigine are visible for all to see. 
The native African or Indonesian, by comparison, builds a small, one- 
room hut for himself and his family. Inside, he has privacy from those 
outside. An American, also, builds a house with outside walls, but he 
goes further and adds inside partitions so that even those inside are 
screened from one another. Every room is an American *s house has its 
own door and semetimes even its own lock. A native of Bali finds it 
difficult to understand the Am^ican's need for closing doors inside the 
house and turning a lock. *‘What does he have to hide?" the Balinese 
asks* "Don’t the Americans trust each other?” 

Yes, we Americans like our privacy and we carry our desires for 
privacy into the design of our school buildings. Booms are walled off 
and teachers enjoy the privacy of individual classrooms. At the college 
level, there is something professionally sacred about a professor 
closeted with his students. It is comparable to a doctor and a patient. 
The doctor prescribes as he sees fit, and no one can question the 
prescription. By providing shelter and privacy, institutions of higher 
learning tend to attract persons to their teaching staffs who like it 
that way and who work to keep colleges that way. Walls must be kept 
intact. 

Now comes television, a pr^lng, spying medium that has the potential 
of destr(^ng sacred walls. The television camera, with its all-seeing 
eye, reduces the professor to the level of the Australian aborigine. 
Whatever the professor says or does on television— that is, qpen-circuit 
televislon«'-is there for to hear and see. Television poses a threat 
to. the traditional privacy characteristic of institutions of higher 
learning. A threat implies danger and danger calls for defenses. Here 
are some defenses cut criticisms that have been offered cf educational 
television: 

Television is a bargain-basement approach to higher 
education Tdaich lowers the dignity of college teaching. 
Tele^sion is an infringement on academic freedom; the 
instructor becomes a tool of the medium. 

Television, especially the open-circuit variety, means 
stardom for a master teacher and job insecurity for 
other teachers. 

Television separates an instructor from his students; 
the traditional face-to-face method of teaching, the 
best method, is jeopardized* 

Television is a way of loading more students on the 
already overworked college instructor. 



Any pX«n for television teaching— inter-institutional or other- 
wise— must » if it is to be successful, provide ways and means of meeting 
iOie criticisms of the medium. The problem is to reduce the worries end 
the anxieties regarding television’s instrusicn into teaching. 

As a first step toward solution, our Xnter-Institutional Committee 
in Oregon set about evolving principles which might serve as guide- 
lines for a proposed W course. Our initial att^ts at defining 
principles resulted in the following; 

1. The television course should be offered as a state-system course, 
not as an institutional course. In other words, it should not be ex- 
perienced as originating from one institution and received 1:^ others. 

The course is planned and presented by staff meoibers from all institu- 
tions, \Ao work together for the benefit of psychology instructors and 
students ^dierever they are in the state system, tdiich consists of ten 
units. 



2. A format for the T\T broadcasts should premit maximum partici- 
pation by psychologists in various institutions without loss of cours<^ 
continuity. In other words, the design of the broadcasts should reject 
the uncomfortable and pedagogically unsound concept of a single master 
teacher— master by virtue of his being on TV. This does not mean that 
the best talent will not be sought for the broadcasts. It does mean 
that every psychology instructor has some gpalities of a master teacher 
and the broadcasts must be designed so as to reveal these individual 
qualities. 

3* No instructor on any campus should be expected to incorporate 
the broadcast into his teaching if he feels that he can do a better job 
of . ^hing without TV. Txi short, the burden of proof should be on the 
broadcasts, not on the local instructor. Television should not be forced 
on any instructor. 

k. The design of the broadcast should be sufficiently flexible so 
that any instructor can use as little or as much of the broadcast as 
he wishes to support his own teaching. 

The merits of TV teaching should not be ablated to saving money 
or accommodating more students but to greater educational benefits to 
students and instructors alike, as follows: 

For students— a wider range of teaching which in all 
probability win mean a wider range of interesting 
ideas. Students msy develop more indefr.>ndence in 
thinking and may be more highly motivated to seek 
new ideas through reading. 

For instructors— relief from routine lecturing and 
testing. Savings in energy and time can be used 
as the instructor sees fit, to diversify teacliing 
methods, give more individual student counseling, 




engage in research end professional groiH^h, etc^ 

Bjf seeing self and colleagues in action on 
the Instructor vill icprcve his teaching of in- 
troductory psychologjp and advanced courses^ as 
veil. 

We have been teaching psychology hy cpen-circuit television in the 
state of Oregon tinder the auspices of the State System of Higher 
Education for the past four years ♦ During the first three years, the 
course vas carried hy a comciercial channel and reached only those stu« 
dents registered through 2?or*land State College and the General . 
Ejcfcension Division* This the fourth year of the course, the 
broadcasts are being eanled by the mter-3hstitutional Telr>?ision 
Network, consisting of two qpen-circuit stations located at Portland 
and Corvallis* The broadcasts now reach the Dhivex^sity of Oregon, 

Orrgcn State College, Oregon College of Education, Bortiend State 
College, and students enrolled through the General Extension Division 
and other units of the state syston* 

More than l600 students are enrolled in ohia first year of broad, 
inter-institutional teaching of a television psychology course. The 
course has proven sufficiently successful that plans are underway to 
repeat it next year, 1962-63, and to involve an additional 1000 or more 
students in the class* As mentioned earlier, the television course is 
st^ervlsed by the Inter-Ins titutlonal Couimittee of Psychologists: 

'iQ.lliam E. Crocke (Oregon State), Lewis B. Goldberg (TJhiversity of 
^egon), E. Bay Lewis {Oregon College of Education), and Lester E. Beck 
(Portland State College, General Extension Division)* As formulated 
by the Goomittee, the ^inclpXe aims of the course are (a) to bring 
uniformly high ^ality of instruction to beginning psychology students 
thax)ughout the #fcat© l^stem of Higher Education, and (b) to help conserve 
the energy and talent of the teaching faculties in the face of mounting 
student enrollmenta* 

ihe television course, as presented, consists of illustrated 
lectures, dgmonstrations, and e*psziments and is broadcast at 10 a«m. 
and repeated at 2 p.m. on Mondays," Widmesdcys, and Fridays over KDAP- 
W (Channel 10) in Portland and KDAC-T^T (Chennel 7) in CorvalHs, both 
of which are state-owned educational television stations* Students 
mtch the broadcasts in viewing roceas on caaipus or on thei^ own TV sets 
at hosse* Correlated readings, pexdodic tests, and discussion sections 
scheduled by each ptaptieipating institution as their staffs see 
fit* Off-cisiipus students enrolled through the General Ext^si<m 
Divisim are supplied with printed materials end seXf-administering 
tests of progress by mail* At the end of each term all students com- 
plete a comprehensive final exesnination, ^idiich is set et the scaae hour 
titeughout the^ftate system* 

The individual broadcasts coa^ising the year-long course are pre»’ 
recorded on video-tape for later playback* Once on video-tape, a given 
lecture can be stored, studied at leisure, evaluated systematically, 
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and completely erased and re-recorded, if desired, Thus, an ins^ctor 
is not committed to a lecture indv finitely, as is the case 'when the 
lecture is recorded on film. 

The T7 lectures are prepared and delivered by about 35 psychoi^ists 
with assistance and guidance from members of the Tnter-Institutional 
Committee, Most of the psychologists have been drawn from faculties 
within the state system. Two or three have been invited from Pri*v^e 
colleges in Oregon. Some renowned for their research work on the fron- 
tiers of psychology are invited from out-of-state. All 
their reputation as outstanding teachers and research scientists, ine 
overall potential of the TV faculty far excee^ anything that a be^n- 
ning student would find in the usual, conventional course, pi fact, 
many of the distinguished lecturers would not be available at the 
beginning course at all were it not for the medium of television. 

Information about student response to the TV course to date co^ 
mainly from significant remarks and incidents in the classroom and from 
a questionnaire distributed to all TV students the week prior to the 
fell term examinations. At the time they filled out the questionnaire, 
the students had viewed a total of 28 lectures on TV. 
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The following five incidents serve to illustrate student reaction: 

1, A sophomore at Portland State was watching the bro^cast of to. 
Patterson at the diversity of Oregon, to, Patterson desc^bed the 
devaopment of thou^t processes in children and adults. The student 
announced at the end of the broadcast that he knew ^at he would do 
^en he graduated from Portland State College. He w^d go to the 
diversity of Oregon to study with to, Patterson. Without TV, this 
student would not have had a chance even to meet to. Patterson much 
less to be stimulated by the brilliance of his discourse, 

2, Another student at Portland State College was watching to. James 
Olds of the Tkiiversity of Michigan describe end demonstrate his 
exciting research work on pleasure centers in the brain, to. Olds 
casually remarked during the broadcast that students planning to 
major in psychology should have broad training in the sciences and 
humanities. The next day the student called at the office to have 
his program of studies checked to be sure he would have enou^ cowses 
in science to do graduate work with to. Olds if he should decide to 
go to Michigan, Already, as a sophomore, this student was thi^ing 
ahead about requirements for graduate work based upon f irsthwid in- 
formation froa TV, with the spark provided by a ^stinguished out- 
of-state psychologist, 

3, A student at the University of Oregon sent a congratulatory note 
to to. Crooke at Oregon State saying that of all the professors on 
TV he is the best. How else could the exceptional talents of ^ in- 
structor at one institution be made available to students at sister 

institutions exc^t by TV? 
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4, A student completed the General Psychology course a year ago in 
a conventional, class wi.,i a single instructor. This year she jame 
to every TV lecture. She reported that she was now beginning to 
realize what psychology has to offer. She said that TV helps a person 
revj.ew and keep up to date in a given field. (This advantage needs 

to be ejqaloited in the in-servic training of teachers throughout 
the state.) . 

5. A married student watched TV psychology at home with his wife. 

He called on the instructor from time to t5iie to report his deep 
satisfaction with the course, saying that ^his was the one course 
he and his wife were able to share together. (This wife is working 
to help him through school.) 

Results from the student questionnaire about the TV course are still 
being analyzed, but a pattern is beginning to emerge. It is clear that 
students enrolled through the General Extension Division find the cou* se 
exceptionally rewarding. They rate lecture after lecture as being among 
the best they have ever heard, and the course as a whole is given a near 
perfect rating. The extension students live at home, are generall 7 
middle-aged and married, and are both bright and motivated. 

Students on campus vary considerably in their ratings from institu- 
tion to institution and even from section to section. If a student has 
a choice between a conventional lecture session and a television section 
and voluntarily chooses the latter, he tends to rate the TV course 
reasonably high. But if the student expects a conventional section with 
an instructor and instead winds up in a TV section without an instructor 
to see and talk to, the rating of the TV course is quite low. In other 
words, for some students, TV alone is not enough. (These latter students 
also tend to give a poor rating to the textbook. ) 

The highest ratings of all come from students in TV sections with 
instructors who meet with th©n briefly from time to time to answer 
questions, lead discussions, and provide personal continuity to the TV 
lectures. It is in these sections that a very high percentage of students 
decide they ’»ant to ma^or in psychology— 15^ to 20^ as opposed to % to % 
in a conventional cl€iss. Obviously, by not having to spend time on the 
preparation and delivery of lectures, the instructor has more opportunity 
to talk with students individually, to lead small-group discussions, and 
to upgrade instruction generally, thus capitalizing on TV. 

Students rate some lectures consistently better than others. In a 
few instances, lectures were rated not merely as “good” or "superior" 
but as "the best I have ever attended." These "best ever" lectures, 
some six in all for the fall term, will be preserved intact for use 
during another year. The renaining 24 lectures will be revised and 
improved and re-recorded again next fall. 

Variation in the general quality of the lectures can be attributed 
in part to the medium of TV itself. None of the local guest lecturers 
had had prior experience with TV teaching. Some were intimidated by the 



TV cameras to such an extent that they lost their natural spontaneity 
end the lecture suffered accordingly. Others were not fully awa^*e of 
the importance of aptly chosen visual aids and practical demonstration, 
and, in some instances, suitable demonstration materials simply were 
not available. Systematic gathering of demonstration film clips froa, 
research laboratories is urgently needed. 

Every lecturer viewing himself on play b ack invariably commented, 
can do better,” or “Let’s do it over.” Each lecturer takes responsi- 
bility for his taped portion of the TV course and sees that eventually 
it will attain a desired stsuidard of excellence and will be kept that 
way. Student feedback from year to year helps the lecturer determine 
how effective a given presentation is. 

Through recording, assessment, revision, and re-recording over the 
years, a near perfect series of lectures for the beginning psychology 
course should be attained. 

As one who had delivered TV lectures to students at a single in- 
stitution and has also prepared inter-institutional broadcasts, I can 
say that the latter are much more difficult to prepare and to give. When 
one is lectiu'ing to his own students, or to students enrolled at his own 
institution, he tends to establish a level of aspiration much closer to 
that which he has used in the classroom. But when one lectures inter- 
institutionally, the level of aspiration tends to go up. The standard 
is to deliver a lecture so good on television that no other instructor 
in the whole system can equal it. This means that great pressure is 
put on the instimictor to achieve the highest standards of excellence 
and this is difficult to do week in and week out. 

I can say from my own experience that inter- institutional television 
teaching is far more demanding than institutional television teaching or 
closed-circuit television teaching. 
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B. A Iftrodueer Lix^ at Vocational Guidance Filsos 



Jolm T* Bobbitt 
Director of Hesearcm 
Encyclopaedia Britannica FiDns, 
WlDnette, Illinois 



Inc. 



The increasing importance of vocational guidance in the school pjk)« 
gram recently prompted Encjrclopaedia Britannica Filins to make a small ex- 
ploration of the present utilization of motion pictures and filmstrips 
in this field and the need for new materials of this type. This study 
included interviews with a mmiber of people in the field, a questionnaire 
circulated to the guidance people in the fifty state departments of 
education, and cn analysis of the utilization of films for vocational 
guidance in a group of film libraries. ^ 



This very limited investigation indicated that some producers have 
done well with some of the films in this field, but there is a real need 
for more and better motion picture and filmstrip material. Guidance 
people seem to feel that idiile there is a sizeable number of motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips bearing on vocational guidance, there are few that 
are particularly useful. Partly, perhaps, for this reason, few films 
produced for this area circulate as well as fil m s in the major subject 
areas of the cirriculum. This may also be due in part to the fact that 
unlike the major subject matter areas, no great amount of classroom 
time is regularly given to vocational guidance. 

Vocational education specialists and gu3.dance counselors were in 
agreement as to the potential value of motion pictures and film- 
strips in their programs. However, they also indicated that the utili- 
zation of these materials was limited by two factors: The shortage of 
really suitable materials, and the lack of a procedure to use them in 
vocabional education programs as generally ox^anized. On the potential 
value of motion pictures and filmstrips, the author of Occupations — A 
Basic Course for Counselors s published by the U. S. 3)epartment of ^ 
Education in 195^, laade this comment: "They are effective means of 

stimulating critical observation and of starting classroom discussion— 
not only in schools and colleges, but also in industry and the armed 
forces." He formulated the purposes and functions of motion pictures in 
occipational guidance in these terms: 

...an occiqaational film. does not a;lm to teach skills, but 
to tell what required skills are lii?:e, how the skills 
vary within an occiqpation, end to iteiish information for 
bacliground discussion and appraisal of jobs. The guidance 
film shows the environment in which a worker earns his 
living, \diat he looks like, how he is dressed, and what 
type of friends he is likely to make. It answers such 
questions eus: "What does he do? ^at tools, materials, 
and what processes does he have to know? How does he 
prepas^ for his job? How did he obtain his job? Is he 
licensed? How do his earnings compare with those of 
other workers? 
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However 9 this writer adds: ”1?he moriber of motion pictures useful in 
guidance is relatively small.” Others queried in this survey were in a- 
greement with this, including a number of the thirty-five respondents among 
the guidance specialists in state departments of education. These respon- 
dents also provided evidence to indicate that the use of motion pictures and 
filmstrips is strong, but not hi^. Of the thirty-five respondents, most 
reported moderate to strong use of motion pictures and & somewhat lesser 
use of filmstrips. 

A less sanguine picture of the use of films in tMs area was obtained 
frcm an examination of circulation of films for vocational guidance by film 
libraries. An analysis of the catalogues and the booking records of ''twenty- 
five repres€;ntative librarie/s, ranged frcm big university libraries, having 
two or three thousand prints, to the audio-visual centers of small-city school 
systems, counties, and cooperatives. In this group of libraries, the number 
of films bearing on vocational guidance range trm 100 or more in some of 
the biggest to less than half a dozen in the smallest. Among them, however, 
there are only a small number of films that are widely circulated. The 
records of bookings disclosed only nine motion pictures in vocational in- 
formation that had a volume of bookings comparable to bookings of films in 
the bstsic subject matter areas. These nine films were: "Aptitudes and 

and Occupations"— Coronet, "finding Your Career"— EBP, "Benefits of Looking 
Ahead"— Coronet, "Bfow to Keep a Job"— Coronet, "Getting a Job"— EBP, 

"Choosing Your Occupation"- -Coronet, and "Personal Qualities for Job Success" 
—Coronet. All of these films have one feature in common: they deal with 
the problems of vocational guidance in the most general terms. In these 
same libraries $ films of a more specialized nature weie not being widely 
used. \ 

The fact that this small group of films is rather well used certainly 
d jes not establish this as an area in which there is a strong and active • ^ 
demand. The list contains two films produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. The print sales of these films have been better than average over 
the years, but they are not best-sf llers. Of course, our e:q?eiience with 
these two probably does not indicate the sales volume of all* the films on 
this list. The Coronet titles may have sold better since this producer haa 
a large offering of films in the guidance area. However, among these 
twenty-five film libraries, about as many had purchased the EBP titles as 
had purchased those of Coronet* 

The reason most -^quently given by guidance specialists and counselors 
for a relatively moderate use of motion pictures and filmstrips was singly 
that few of those available are properly designed to fit the requirements 
of the guidance program. Respondents were almost unanimous in stating that 
there are not enough good films giving general information about the world 
of work, or dealing with families of occupations and the problems of ex- 
ploring the vocational field and planning careers. This is reflected by 
the most used films in the twenty-five libraries. It was also indicated 
in responses to thirty of the inquiries directed to state departments of 
education. Among these, there weare only fourteen films that were mentioned 
as being useful and widely used. These were: "Choosing Your Occupation"— 

Coronet, "Finding Your Life Work"— Mahnke, *1Sow to Investigate Vocations"— 
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Coronet, '*How to Keep a Job”— Coronet, "Classification of Occupations,” 
"Exploring the World of Work,” 'View from the Mountain”— Wilding Picture 
Productions for iUoerican Dietetic Association, "The Big Question”— Jerry 
Fairbanks for New York Life Insurance Company, "Dynamic Careers in 
culture,” "Finding the Ri^t J-\"— Coronet, and "Your Earning Power* — 
Coronet* These, aga^, are almost all filois of a most general nature* 

A question of particular concern to the commercial producer is idiether 
there is, in most school programs, adequate machinery for broad distribution 
and utilization of the materials available* As a mt\tter of sheer econondc 
necessity, commercial producers can produce only materials that will be so 
widely used in classrooms as to be purchased by a sizeable number of school 
systems* According to the reports from state departments of education, 
films for vocational guidance are much more often rented than purchased* 

Some are also obtained free from business concerns* Appa^ntly, school sy- 
stems do not as frequently purchase films for this program as they do films 
for basic subject matter areas* Perhaps the principal reason for this is 
the prevailing organization for the vocational guidance progr^ in schools* 
This does not seem to provide much opportunity for any e:>rtensive use of 
motion pictures or filmstrips* It has been our experience that instructional 
materials sure widely used only if they deal with subject matter that is 
given regular and sizeable blocks of classroom time* App^ently, this is 
not the case with vocational guidance* For the most part, this is imparted 
to students individually, in small groups or through such activities as 
the yearly vocational conference* While both films and filmstrips may 
often be used in such activities, they do not promote extensive and 
continued use of such materials* 

This sm all survey suggests that producers should have a definite in- 
terest in producing more and better motion pictures and filmstrips for the 
vocational guidance field* However, it also suggests that there is real 
need for improvement in the machine]^ for distribution and use of good 
matertals* There can be no doubt that both motion pictures and filmstrips 
make a large and distinctive contribution to the dissemination oi 
vocational infoinaation* There is no better way for a young person to get 
vicarious experience in a job situation or an intisBte glimpse into the 
world of work* A filmstrip may not provide vicarious experience so vividly, 
but it has the advantages of being easier to use and better suited to in- 
dividual viewing* 

Just two tilings are needed from the people in the vocational education 
field to stimulate rapid expansion of output of materials* The first is to 
give producers fuller information as to the types of films and filmstrips 
needed; the second is to make some improvement in the machinery for 
distributing and utilizing these materisds* 
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. SIWMART OP EESPOKSES TO QUESECOKNAIEB 
ON VOCATIONAL INFORMATION ESCBIVED mM 
35 STATE DEPARTMEMTS OF EDUCATION 

A. Where, and how is vocational information diss eminated hy the 

schools in your state? _ _ ^ ^ 

Nuniber of Schools 

All Most Some None 

1. By Counselors Only ^ ^ ^ 

2. Through regular yearly vocational k oi ^ 

3. Throu^ regular weeldy or monthly . 

guidance classes ^ 

4* As part of basic subject matter 
courses: 

a* Social studies 7 26 

b. Science ^ o. 

c. Mathematics.... 2 ^ 

d. English Language Arts 2 25 

e. Other 1 3 17 

B, At \diat levels is occupational information dissendnat^ ? 

Relative Attention 
High Low 

12 3^5 

Ei^th Grade ^ ^ 9 6 7 

Nirth ^ 7 7 2 2 

Tenth Grade 4 11 11 2 

Eleventh Grade 6 11 10 2 

Twelfth Grade...... !*<• 6 5 2 3 






“1 
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C. !^hat fflfoups of students hove ^eatest need for information _^d 

Belative Need 

High 

J. 2 2 4. 


Low 


1. Students gjoalified for or preparing to 




9 


10 






2. Students for high school will he 




7 


2 


1 


2 


3^ Students likely to drop out before 




5 


1 


3 


1 














D, Nhat are the purposes of vocational information? 












Relative Importance 
-Ijow High 

_l__E._i.JL_L. 


!• To help students to determine* their ap« 


. 13 


15 


6 


6 




xiuiUxQS in prepaTiiig itix •••••••« 










2. TO help students to develop their in- 


3j6 


7 


6 • 




2‘ - 
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3, To encourage qualified students to go on 




13 


10 


4 




4< To prevent students from dropping out he* 


. 7 


l4 


8 


2 


1 


5# To prepare drop-outs for johs 


. 8 


9 


6 


6 


2 


6# To prepare terminal students for johs##* 


• l4 


9 


3 


4 


2 


*E. What is the proper content of vocational information? 








Relative jSsportance 
great small 

JL _3 4 §_ 


1, To acquaint students with vocational 




4 


2 


2 


3 
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2, To acquaint students with specific johs«.«. 3 


8 


8 


8 


4 



£• (continued) 



Relative Jjnportancc 
great email 

12 3^5 



3. give information chiefly about new jobs 



being created by the revolution in 

technology 3 15 10 3 2 

4. To acqtiaint students with the general 
conditions and requirements of the world 
of worhc *o.^l6 11 1 4 1 



5. To inform students about the general way 
of life of various vocations^ as well .a? 

the specific work requirements. 12 12 2 6 2 

6, To help students make a broad exploration 

of careers in vocational areas 20 4 4 2 3 



7, To help students to make decisions about 
specific vocations 4 



12 12 4 



P. What do films and films trips contribute to the dissemination of 
irocational information? 

' ■ ■ Extent of Use 

Hi^ Low 

1 2 3 4 5 



1. How much are fl,lms used?, 



I d 9 



O *1 1* 

O xt 



2. How much are filmstrips used? 2 9 10 8 



3. For which of these purposes are films 
or filmstrips used: 

a. acquaint students with ^ecific jobs 4 11 10 



b. To acquaint students with vocational 
areas or families of jobs..*... ...12 



8 6 4 1 



c. To give information chiefly about new 
jobs being created by the revolution 

in technology.......... 2 11 11 2 2 



d. To acquaint students with the general 
conditions and requirements of the 

world of work 12 9 ^ 3 2 



e. To inform students about the general 
way of life of various vocations, as 

well as the specific work requirements 10 11 5 1 2 





Extent of Use 



K High 

p P, (continued) ^ 


Low 

3 4 9 


[ f • To help students make a broad ex- 

[ ploration of careers in vocational 

1 b 


2 2 2 


[ g. To help students to make decisions about 

[ specific vocations 3 H 


7 8 1 



G, From i^at sources ere films end filmstrips obteined for yocetlonaX 
information? ^ 



Most Many 


Some Few None 


From business concerns, 2 7 


18 U 


From Life Insurance Companies 6 


19 6 


Rented from Educational film libraries, 12 6 


12 3 


3?urchased from educational film 


6 lU 
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Extent of Use 
High Low 

/ i ‘continued) .JL -it. -S- 

f . To help students make a broad ex- 
ploration of careers in vocational 
15 8 2 2 2 

■ g, TO help students to make decisions about 

specific vocations 3 H 7 S 1 

G, From ^at sources are films and filmstrips obtained for vocational 
information ? 

Most Many Some Few None 

From business concerns 2 7 l8 4 

From Life Insurance Conpanies 6 19 8 

Hented from Mucational film libraries* 12 6 12 3 

Purchased frcm educational film 
producers 5 7 6 14 
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B. S<?und illinstrips In College Counseling 



Jack Goodman 

President, Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, New York 



One of the most dynamic and rapidly changing areas in guidance today 
is college counseling* Many ptiases of this area of guidance have received 
a great deal of study and attention, particularly the commensurate areas 
of college counseling; college testing and college financing* Millions 
of dollars have been spent on research to develop and perfect tests MihLoh 
will, with hi^ statistical probability, indicate the students* ability to 
succeed at college* The best known, those administered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, are taken by almost one million students each 
year* The results of these tests give secondary school counselors and 
admissions officers, alike, valuable insist into the selection of 
freshman classes* They help to assure that those students who are ad- 
mitted to particular colleges have a hi^ probability of success* 

On the other hand, another area of college guidance has not kept 
pace with the yapid developments in college admissions* This is the 
sub^Jective aspects of college admissions, generally referred to as 
"campus atmosphere*" In many respects colleges are all the same— they are 
a.U institutions of higher learning; they all have professors, presidents, 
deans, tuition, campuses, dormitories, libraries, student centers, class- 
rooms, extra-curricular activities, athletics, etc* This see m i n g homogeneity 
among colleges is deceptive* In actuality, colleges differ a gzeat deal 
flin o T T i g themselves* VIhile colleges mw-y all have very similar facilities, 
it is the balance among these facilities, the emphasis in one area and 
the de-emphasis in another— the quality as well as the quantity of the 
facilities— that makes colleges vary. At one college, for example, you 
mi^t find a tremendous interest in athletics; at another, which has 
a work-study program, you mi^t find a great deal of interest in avant- 
garde intellectual movements* On co-ed campuses there is generally in- 
terest in fraternity and social life and, of course, marriage* And, 
finally, in small colleges which are part of larger universities there is 
usually a good deal of "pointing" towards graduate school* These are 
only a few of what mi^t be described as "predominant campus atmospheres" 
at various types of colleges* But even where there is a predominant 
campus atmosphere, there are many sub-structures, individual areas 
which may vary considerably from the predominant atmosphere sund which 
may attract an entirely different type of student than does the pore- 
dominant atmospheire. 

All this is prologue to pointing out that colleges are immensely 
complex organizations* Even the smallest of them is a highly sophis- 
ticated organism about which it is difficult to generalize* It is in 
attacking this problem, the interpretation of colleges and the conveying 
of this interpretation to the individual college applicant, that an 
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audio»visual progjfam can have real significance, A counse.or may com- 
pare the record of an individual student to the profiles of several 
different colleges and then ejqplain to t..: student what 'As probability 
of succeeding at any institution may be. The basic question which re- 
mains to be answered is how the counselor can intezpret the several 
colleges accurately to the student. How does the counselor explain 
the different campus atmospheres at each of the several colleges? A 
highly subjective decision must be made by the student and the counselor 
and the fact that motivation, social interests, and extra-curricula*f 
drive cannot be measured accurately does not mean they are unimportant 
in the proper selection of college. College guidance in these subjec- 
tive aspects has been largely overlooked and it is here that the audio- 
visual approach offers a new dimension and partial solution for conveying 
that type of information, 

VJhat are the reactions of guidance personnel to the idea of making 
available on a free, permanent load basis audio-visual material related 
to specific colleges? One mi^t surmise that any device "vdiich helps 
the counselor to do a better job would be welcome. But many questions 
are raised. First is whether a variety of counselors across the country, 
with a variety of educational backgrounds, will all find the same 
material useful. The second question concerns the availability of 
equipment. Third, and perhaps most important question, relates to the 
effectiveness of such programs, both ffom a guidance point-of-view 
and from an institutional point-of-view, 

let us answer the second question first. The results of the 
National Defense Education Act have been enormous. It is now safe to 
say with about a 95 percent certainty that every high school in the 
country has a filmstrip projector and record player— the equipment 
necessary to display a sound-filmstrip program. At least three surveys 
are available that indicate this is the case, one produced by Western 
Reserve University, another by lycoming College, and a third conducted 
by Guidance Associates, Inc, 

Nevertheless, the equipment problem should still not be m3.nimjl.zed. 

In many cases, guidance counselors are unaware that the equipment is 
even available in their schools. In addition, the equipment is rarely 
found in one place. This means specied arrangements must be made 
with the Audio-Visual Director or the Student Audio-Visual Club, The 
solution to this problem seems to lie in two possible directions. First, 
in encouraging guidemce counselors to have student operators run the 
equipment. Indeed, the individued student can be taught to run any 
filmstrip pr- jector and record player within a matter of minutes. This 
permits the student f A perhaps his parents to preview the program 
without any supervision, Althou^ it would be better to have a guidance 
counselor preview a program with a student and then answer questions 
immediately thereafter, the3:e is no reason why the student can*t take 
notes while he views the program or jLmmediately after and then bring 
his questions to the counselor, or perhaps to a college’s representative 
\dien he visits that high school, A second, etnd perhaps more nearly 
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ideal solution, is the availability of rear-view, desk-top, projection 
units. Such a unit is made by two or three different org^zations. 

This unit, which projects in the normal dayli^t and can be previewed 
by as many as six students, also has provision for earphones. In a 
number of cases, guidance counselors have acquired such a unit, placed 
it in their offices and permitted students to show the programs to 
themselves, so as not to disturb others nearby ^ The conclusion we 
draw from this is that while equipment is not an insurmountable problem, 
it is nevertheless a problem. A great deal of e:Kp 3 Lanation, information, 
encouragement needs to be devoted to explain to guidance counselors 
how to use the equipment, how to obtain it, and how to instruct students 
in the self use of the equipment. The high school organization needs 
to be developed so that guidance programs will fit into an already 
existing structure and can be shown with a minianmi of inconvenience. 

The question of counselor reaction and usage is more difficult to ans- 
wer. Statistics are very favorable here and it may be appropriate to 
quote the most thorou^ survey conducted along these lines, the 
Western Reserve survey conducted by their Office of Admissions.**’ 

The survey began by describing the program briefly and then asking 
these questions; "What is your general reaction to this type of 
program? Would you find it useful in your guidance counseling work? 

Could you use it conveniently?" Some 3 *K) questionnaires, selected 
on a random basis frcan Western Reserve’s mailing list, were mailed. 

In addition, 4 o questionnaires were mailed to counselors well known 
by the Admissions Office at the Univeisity. Some of these counselors 
came from very sophisticated suburban higb schools, others fr^ less 
sophisticated, smaller, rural hi^ schools. 

It is significant that there was no important difference in the 
results derived from the two samples. Sixty-five percent of the 
questionnaires were answered. Over 87 percent of these indicated 
there would be some value to the program, and more than 63 percent 
assessed enthusiasm towards the idea. It is important also to 
examine the negative reactions. In general, these commented on: 

1. lack of time; 2. lack of space; 3. the belief that such a program 
might be propaganda for one particular college and the reluctance of 
counselors to '"propagandize," as they mi^t put it, in favor of one 
college at the expense of others. 

The time and space problems have already been touched on as a 
function of the equipment problem. The third objection, the belief that 
such a program is propaganda, is more difficult to ana 3 yze. There is 
a cliche among, college counselors that "good promotion is good guidance 
and good guidance is good promotion," yet not everyone, by any means, 
subscribes to this theory. The fact is, however, that when we a3?e 
dealing with acsidemic institutions, it is impossible to be merely general 
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A copy of the questionnaire distributed by Western Reserve is 
included in the Supplement. 
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in our coDSUonts* Guidance in 1/his case^ hy defihi1/ion> 3Joatp3J.es being 
specific. Be3J.efs by counselors that specific guidance might be 
propaganda is a result of many factors, misinformation on the part 
of colleges; hi^ pressure salesmanship; and, perhaps most important 
of all, an inability, in seme cases, by colleges accurately to describe 
the piedominant campus atmosphere at a particular institution. 

Colleges have traditionally relied on the printed word and 
printed picture. Traditionally, this has taken the form of a college 
catalog and, more recently, a viewbook. The college catalog is perhaps 
the greatest common denominator of colleges. IVesident Fels of 
Bennington College once reviewed some 300 college catalogs and came to 
the conclusion that ’’there are only two types of colleges in this 
country— the large urban university with all the advantages of a 
liberal arts college and the small liberal arts college with all the 
advantages of a large urban university.” Because catalogs provide 
only the basic factual material, colleges have decided to produce viewbooks 
generally a l£-to 32 -page pamphlet incorporating a variety of pictures 
on campus activities with a commentary by the admissions officer or 
public relations officer. There are ten cent viewbooks and $1.00 
viewbooks, and there is no relationship necessarily between the quality 
of the viewbook and the quality of the college. 

In contrast to the two main objections to viewbooks, name^, that 
they are too glamorous and they too often are compared on the basis 
of form and not content, a scund-filjnstrip program offers several 
advantages. First, all colleges are confined to precisely the same 
format, thus eliminating ccirparisons of institutions based on the form 
of the presentation; second, since most sound-fi3jmstrip pro^ams are 
done on a contractional basis, an independent writer and photo^apher 
can "report” on the college; and, finally, the communication ability 
of an audio-visual program well documented elsewhere, is as effective 
in this area as it is in the other areas of the curriculum. 

What should be the content of these programs?^ Traditic^Uy, 
college visual mateidals have incorporated an architectural tour with 
a discussion of high-sounding educational goals. We belief tha 
this is the least important portion of college guidance and in 
contrast to this approach place a great deal of emphasis on 
individuals at the particular college. By showing students partici- 
pating in a variety of activities, on the campus ^d going throu^ 
the dynamic processes of obtaining an education, it is possible to 
assist the college candidate to identify with one or more colleges. 

To the extent that an individual identifies with the people he sees, 
he is interested in applying to that college. To the extent that 
he does not identify with those he sees, he rejects the college as 
a potential solution. The question of propaganda, therefore,becomes 
moot. The real question iss Does such a program assist a stud^t 
in selecting a college? The indications are quite ^vorable. T^e, 
for ex8no^l6ft one progyssif produced in Ijlie fell of 196 I for 
liberel ariJS wowien^s college in New York* This college hau traditionally 
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received seme 7OO-9OO appHcations for approocimately 150 places in 
the freshman class, so it is obvious that the program was not pre- 
pared simply to attract more students. Rather its purpose was to 
attract a higher quality of student. Indeed, of the 9OO applicants, 
only about 500 or 600 applicants met the academic standards of the 
college. Its prestige, reputation, and location made it a hi^ily 
desirable place, \Jhen the program was produced, several iniportant 
statements were included. One was that each girl spent approximately 
16 hours out of class, studying, for every hour-and-a-half she put in 
class. Subsequent presentations of the program to hig^ school 
students showed that a number of girls considering the college 
realized it was a serious, academic institution and its glamorous 
or social aspects were only part of the story, Ihis college, it has 
been learned, has experienced more appropriate applications. 

To sum up the propaganda problem, college guidance cannot be 
effective without relating it to specific institutions, but some 
institutions have been unsuccessful, for a varie;by of reasons,* in 
telling an accurate story about themselves. The audio-visual 
approach offers new dimensions; color and sound and a standard 
foimt which permits the student, counselor, and parent to compare 
colleges and to obtain a more accurate picture of the highly in- 
di\i.dualistic characteristics of any particular institution. 

Something more needs to be said of the motives for producing 
such a program. It is not true that most colleges produce these 
programs strictly as a promotional device, to introduce more people 
to their institutions. Most colleges today are crowded anyway and 
there are few that do not have more applicants than space. On the 
other hand, there are few colleges in the country that are not con- 
tinuously trying to upgrade the undergraduate body. The Ivy League 
colleges are fiercely competitive among themselves, edthou^ this 
competition to the outsider has a generally benevolent appearance. 

Simply doubling the number of applications, with no improvement 
in the quality of the applicant, is of little value to any insti- 
tution unless that institution's dormitories and classrooms are 
partly vacant. In other words, colleges have viewed a sound-filmstrip 
program basically as a device for upgrading the undergraduate body. 

The program, in such a manner, operates on the assumption that there 
is a pool of high-quality students available to themselves and also 
to their competitors. The college produces such a program to obtain 
an increased portion of this pool of students. For example, much 
has been said of late of the decline in applications to engineering 
colleges. Yet last year nearly 70,000* freshmen entered engineering 
colleges. Those engineering colleges which are using a sound-filmstrip 
program are doing so primarily because they are anxious to obtain 
a greater percentage of the pool of engineering students now available. 
In addition, it is their hope that such programs will better explain 



* New York Times, February 13> 1962, 
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the various aspects of engineering and thereby increase the available 
pool of engineering f.^eshmen. 

The second reason for producing a program is to permit the 
college better to explain its purpose and goals to a wide variety 
of individuals, including guidance counselors, students, and 
parents* This is traditionally called image identification* Many 
colleges have images which are out-dated* In the last ten years, 
they may have chauiged tremendously* How do they get this story to the 
public? How do they explain new c^ortunities, facilities, new 
philosophy, ana. education, or whatever it mi^t be, to a broad 
spectrum of individuals? Traditionally, colleges have relied on 
pubiLic relations men to place stories in news media and, in addition, 
have printed a variety of brochures* If the audience they want to 
reach is in the area of admissions, a sound-filmstrip program can 
be valuable because it can go directly to the individuals for which 
it is intended* 

The third reason for producing such a program relates to the first* 
All colleges traditionally draw from the surrounding countryside* In 
fact, the College Entrance Examination Board states that 75% ‘the 
students at almost any college come from within a 200-mile radius* 

A number of colleges, however, are beginning to see advantages in 
obtaining a broad geographical and socio-economic distribution of 
students, commonly called a balanced class* It is very es^pensive to 
travel an over the country seeldlng out students who m ig h t be 
interested* A partial solution to this problem is to distribute 
a quantity of fibnstrip programs to secondary schools that are at 
considerable distance away and in a different socio-economic area 
than those from which the college has traditionally drawn* 

In conclusion, it may be helpful to quote some reactions that 
we have received from counselors who have used or have considered 
using such a program* These examples will illustrate the objections 
and problems as well as the advantages in using such material and 
may serve as a point of departure for aiybody interested in pursuing 
this topic further* 

‘Ve are not interested in such advertisements* We are too busy 
guiding to preview such films*” 

Guidance Department 
Columbia High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 

"Frankly all who saw the filmstrip (153 students and 9 teachers) 
liked this film* It is a wonderful way to present a college* It is 
a big money* «-Tid time-saver* Our schedules would not need to be 
arranged for college admissions officer visi V Srv5*02!lS and the colleges 
could use their staff better by not having them visit so many of the 
schools* I like this new approach* Congratulations*" 

Dorothy Hicks 
Counselor 

Monessen High School 
Monessen, Pennsylvania 
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*'This procedure has excellenlj possibijLities and may do noare for 
a serious applicant than a casual visit to a college canrpus. The 
&xgQnse of this presentation should he on the college ^ not on the. 
secondary school,” 

Alfred Lincoln 
Chief Counselor 
William Hall High School 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

’*The response from the girls "was most favorable and they agreed 
vith us that this approach was in many respects much more sensible 
than a visit with a harassed admissions officer hurrying to meet the 
demands of the next appointment. Of course, one can’t ask questions 
of a record or filmstrip, but questions can be answered for the 
students at a later date on a •^/isit to your campus,” 

Alexander M, MacCoU 
Friends* Select School 
Rdladelphia, Pennsylvania 

”The slide film and narration record arrived in our school 
before your letter. Since I had a guidance class the day after its 
arrival, I decided to use the material at once. This was a class 
of juniors who are now considering many colleges and listening to 
many college admissions officers, 

”They were very challenged by the procedure which you were using 
to give information on ( name omitted) College, After the film was 
finished, we discussed it at leni^h. They felt it was a unique 
procedure as well as informative, and concerted opinion was that it 
was an excellent way of gaining information about a college and better 
than simply studying a catalogue. However, they still felt they 
would like to have this in addition to a visit from a college ad- 
missions person. If this pictured presentation could be used before 
the college admissions person’s visit, it would be the finest way of 
presenting a college program to a group. They still felt they 
wanted the personal contact,” 

Ruth A, Courtney 
Headmistress 
Old Trail School 
2425 Covington Road 
Akron 13> OHio 

”We tried out the record on ( name omitted) with a small groirp 
of seniors. So far we have not shown the film. You ask for reactions, 
and so I feel I should report that the record was not very effective. 
The girls who are ardent enthusiasts did not think it did the college 
justice. Others, who know little about it, thou^t the "voice” was 
unimpressive. They all wanted much more evidence of intellectual 
activity and less travelogue,” 

Mrs, Rockwell Stephens 
College Advisor • 

Woodstock Country School 
South Woodstock, Vennont 



*’Your previously aamounced (lift of the recording and filmstrip 
on the State Ifeiversity airrived today from Guidance Associates, Inc* 
After viewing and listening to these aids, I can sincerely say that 
they are very well done, and constitute a genuine contribution to 
our guidance program for young men.*' 

Reverend William Matyas, 0*S*B* 
Guidance Director 
Benedictine High School 
2900 East Boulevard 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 

‘Ve have several such presentations and have found them useful 
but a poor substitute for a visit by an admissions officer* Yes, 
we have equipment for any type of presentation*” 

John P. Jordan 

Sanford H* Calhoun High School 
Merrick, New York 
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Supplement 



Western Reserve Tfaiveroity 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 



Dear Guidance Counselor: 

Western Reserve University is considering the production of e sound film- 
strip describing the undergraduate programs of the Tftiiversity. This pare- 
sentation will consist of a 12-inch, 33-1/3 rpn Ip record, keyed to a 
100 frame, full-color filmstrip which describes such things ets the uni- 
versity environment, programs of study available, student life on canipus, 
and many other aspects of the experiences through which the student 
passes as an undergraduate. A quantity of these programs would be pro- 
duced and given to selected hi^ schools. We have two questions which 
we woifLd like you to answer. 

What is your general reaction to this type of program? Would you find 
it useful in your guidance counseling work? Could you use it conveniently? 

Do you have the equipment to show this program? Such showing would re- 
quire the availability of a 35nnn filmstrip projector and a 33-l/3 ipm 
record player. 

We ore enclosing a return envelope in the hope that you will give us your 
reactions on this letter and put it in the return mail to us. Your 
frank and candid appraisal is *tdiat we are looking for. 

Cordially, 



Roland d. Hinz 
Director of Admissions 



Name School 



o 
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KSSULTS OF THE WESTERN RESERVE mVERSm SURVEIT 



380 Questiomielres Mailed 

246 Qwestionnaires Returned - 65 ^ 

Absolute Number 



^ of Those Replying 



Enthusiastic 


156 


63.5 


Cool AEproval 


44 


17.9 


Limited Usefulness 


l4 


5.7 


TMdecided 


2 


.8 


No 


30 


12.1 




246 


100.0 



1. Note that 87*1^ felt that it would have some value. 
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F. Scioe Current Uses of Media in Guidance 



Carl McDaniels 

Director of Professional Services 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 



My discussion of current uses of media in guidance is based 
on two general sources: (l) a survey of media used in guidance 

throu^ the official newsletter, GuldeTOst> and (2) a vaadety of 
published and unpublished material i^t nai come to the Associa* 
tion headquarters. 

During the fall, 1961, the Guidepost printed a one-page 
tearout sheet inviting its readers to fill out and return to the 
Association. This questionnaire sou^t information on the use of 
media in guidance activities. 

Besults of this survey showed that films were the most 
popular type of media used in guidance programs. Ninety-five 
percent of the respondents indicated they used filxas, 7^ percent 
used tape recordings, and 75 percent used film strips in their 
guidance activities. Less than 4o percent indicated they used 
any form of television, althou^ a great many respondents 
claimed they had plans to use television in the immediate 
future. Closed-circuit television was the type most commonly 
used. Only about one percent were planning further film use. 

Only 20 percent utilized teaching machines or any type of 
programmed instruction. Where used, this type of media pro- 
vided educational-occupational or career-type introductory units 
at the junior hi^ school level. 

This limited survey further indicated that media were 
utilized primarily for guidance services with students - above 
90 percent of respondents - fathqr than the in-service education 
of the staff or for counselor education. 

From professional journals, mimeographed reports, published 
and unpublished materials, we found there are significant 
practices in the use of media which merit reporting at this 
point* 

Of particular interest is the creative effort shown in the 
utilization of television — closed-circuit, educational, and 
commercial. All of you are now familiar with the extensive use of 
educational television to supplement guidance services in the 
Hagerstown, Maryland schools. Local television stations at 
Portland, Oregon, and Kansas City, Missouri, as well as St. Paul, 
Minnesota, have produced interesting programs on guidance 
topics. The Uhiversity of Michigan and other universities have 
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experimented with orientation programs. Here the problem of 
accommodating large numbers of students in available auditorium 
space h&^ been overcome throu£^ the use of television* 

Althou^ the ABGA survey showed a rather limited use of 
film sta?ips, the information available to mb indicated that 
some of the most imaginative and useful ideak* related to 
guidance are being developed in the film strip area. For 
example^ the series of sound film strips developed T;^ Guidance 
Associates of Heasantville, New Yorlc, which are directed tc^hi^ 
school students confronted “^th choice of college $ the silent 
film strips prepared by the Society for Visual Education, 
particularly their series on ’’Foundations of Occiqpatioaal 
ELanning”; and the guidance series of the Film Strip of the 
Month organization are of significance to counselors. 

We have found ther^ is extensive development in many 
parts of the country in the use of tape recordings. The range 
and variety of activities is so wi.de that one hesitates to 
mention any specific use, local chapters of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Association of University Wcmeni well 
as other civic, educational, and ses^ce organizations have 
made extensive sallies into taping information on subjects frcm 
good manners to vocational p la nn i n g and coU.ege selection. 

At the college level, for example. Dean Ellfin Fairchild at 
Syracuse University developed a series of vocational tapes for 
college women. At the secondary school level. Dr, A, Ifertin 
Bloom of Butherford, New Jersey, carried out an exte^ive pro- 
gram of college campus interviews that can be used with 
students b8u^ in the home community. The potential of tape 
recordings for use in the guidance area is great, and their 
utilization needs to be further explored. 

Within the general field of newer kinds of ideas, we have 
found that there is a good deal of simulation in training programs 
going on either in the guidance field or in closely related 
areas such as educational administration or managenjent trai n i n g. 
The February, I962, issue of the Jounml of College Placement 
carried an extensive article on the use of simulation business 
training with undergraduates prior to their leaving college. It 
occurs to us that there is great opportunity for development 
in this area of simulation training for counselors. Activity as 

-in newey types of o rganizational plans has been worked on 
by John Cogswell at une t>ysteB^“D^fel^ment_XJQrporatio Da- 
aginative ideas for school planning and counseling use have 
been seen here, 

Finally, the uses of media that we have seen around the 
country have been primarily related to large school systems or 
large universities. Media in its newer forms remain largely 
unused in smaller institutions of hi^er education or in small 
school systems. This is an unfortunate situation in terms of 
the area of need but an observation that one is compelled to 
make based on the information at hand. 



G, An InvestifeAtion of the Sffectivenese 
of il^senting Career Information 
to Junior Hig^ Students by Tape Recording 
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William H, Siemering 
Counselor 9 West Junior High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 



The isipetus given the guidance services in the public sc hoo l s * 
by the National Defense Education Act, coupled with the bulging school 
enrollments, presents education with the challenge of increasing 
such offerings to a larger number of children. Bie counselor must 
sometimes enlist the heZp of the classrocmi teacher in presenting 
certain xoatezlals, but the presentation may not be well done by a 
teacher with limited experience in personnel services. Seme methods 
which would, be satisfactory to the counselor, teacher, and pupils 
need to be developed. 

This is a study of presenting such materials by ta]pe 3 recorded 
programs. It was felt that such recorded programs would result in 
better utili 2 ^tion of the counselor *s time, enable him to mahe Wider.* 
use of resource persons, provide the teacher with a self-contained 
teachlngaid, and provide the students with a worthwhile learning 
experience. !Ihis is not s, purely original idea, for we find that 
as early as 1930 the Columbia Broadcasting System included in its 
American School of the Air a course in vocational information. 

The format of the first program consisted of discussion with 
junior hi^ pupils about planning for the future. This has been 
edited and had naanpation added to give the piwgram structure and proper 
emphasi.s, but it was hoped that by using comments in the youngsters 
own words, there would he more of a sense of naturalness, reality, 
and better identification. The other two programs in this study 
were interviews with a specialist in aviation education and were 
aimed specifically at the junior hi^ youngster. 

It was felt that the junior hi^ years were an appropriate time 
to present generalized career information, since it is considered 
an exploratory stage in career development and is an important aaptic- 
ulatlon point in entering hi^ school. It is a time when tentative 
career plans must he made. 

Three programs were planned and recorded; ^Choosing a Career,” 
”Job of Stewardess,” and ”Joh of Pilot and Mechanic.” The hypothesis 
was stated that: Career information can be presented effectively 
to a select group of seventh- and eighth-grade hoys and girls by means 
of tape recorded programs. In an attempt to investi^te this 
hypothesis, the following questions were asked: (l) Do the students 

learn the desired objectives by a -tape recorded type of presentation? 
(2) Do the students like the method of presentation? 



In an attas^t to find answers to the abo^re questions ^ the 
following procedure was pursued: A pre-test and post-test were con- 
structed for the second and thiard programs mentioned above ^ and a 
pupil evaluation sheet for all three programs was constructed, Ihese 
were administered by the writer to a combined seventh- and eighth- 
grade class at West Jimior Hi^ School in Uadison^ Wisconsin, To 
provide a check on this groi® and on the investigator conducting the 
class, the same tests and procedure were followed on a comparable 
group of eighth grade pupils at Wisconsin High School in Madison, 
Wisconsin, with a regular classroom teacher presenting the material. 

No significant difference was found. 

In answer to the first question, the following evidence was sub- 
mitted: The seventh and ei^th grades improved their mean scores 
between the pre-test and post-test for the first tested program by 
3,72 and 3*85 points respectively on an eleven item, objectively- 
scored test. The median for both groapB increased four points. 

For the second tested program, the mean scores improved 4,29 5*34 

and the median sco3^ 4 and 5 points for the seventh and ei^th grades, 
respectively. While there were sli^t differences in the scores of 
the boys and girls and the two grades, they were not of such signif- 
icance that a conclusion could, be drawn that one group learned more 
than toother* This is only a partial answer to the question since 
one of the desired objectives was that there would be subjective 
learnings about the self and its arelation to the world of work which 
were not evaluated in this study. 

Investigation of the second question revealed that the majority 
of the students found the programs interesting or very interesting 
and one-fifkh of the students thought they were dull. Four more pupils 
indicated that they would like to listen to such a series next year; 
then indicated they would not like to listen. Four-fifths of the pupils 
stated that they did not now spend enou^ time on career information 
in class. The youngsters showed preference for the programs which 
dealt with occupations limited to their own sex but also indicated 
A'lliking for the first program, which was of equal interest to both 
sexes. The comments written by the students indicated the programs 
could be made more interesting by selecting occupations in which there 
was greater interest tod by making the presentation more animated 
tod lively. Six students indicated that they didn't think that career 
information could be presented effectively in this manner. 

One' of the teachers commented that the presentation would have 
been more effective in a smaller room and if the information were 
coordinated with other learning experiences. 

The counselor in. a school whea^e teachers have a responsibllty 
for presenting career information to junior hi^ youngsters mi^t 
well consider recording such information on tape for use by these teeudi- 
ers. It should be emphasized that such information should be presented 
as interestingly as possible and coordinated with the other learning 
experiences in that class, A mimeographed study guide might be help- 
ful to the teacher. 
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It the ccunselor has an qp^rtunity to record coonents vlth a good 
resource person on careers 9 such information could he used hy the 
counselor and the groicp of pupils interested in the occupation. 

Even thou^ the junior high youngsters are in the exploratory 
stage of career development 9 many seem to feel they have decided 
upon a career 9 so detailed information on specific careers for a class 
seems advisahle. Generalized information about career development 9 
however 9 appears to be needed and would be welcomed by the pupils. 

Since youngsters today are accustomed to polished professional 
performances on radio and television9 they demand .the samo Mnd of 
professionalism in audio-visual teaching aids. It therefore, 
suggested that a series of radio programs produced by professional 
personnel might be produced on cax’eer inirormation. Such a series 
could be recorded by the local, school for repeated use and would 
provide the more isolated rural schools 'ifith. good resource material. 
These programs , if presented by the Wisconsin School of the Air, could 
be made advisable to the entire state. 

First, however, further research should be made into the Icirids 
of infozmation needed by youngsters at this age and the most effective 
format for presenting this information. This study was confined 
to an urban school with many resources; a similar study mi^t be under- 
taken in a rural community with limited resources and the a?esults 
compared. The real evaluation of any such series should be based 
upon a longitudinalijstudy to determine if the articulation into high 
school is more satisfactory, if there is less wasted effort in select- 
ing a career, and finally if there is greater job satisfaction as the 
result of a planned presentation of career information at this impor- 
tant develcpmental age. 




H. Guidance Tapes tor Cknmselors: 

The School Ghirl Looks At Her Future 
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Ellen Fairchild 

Oo-'^irector, Student Dean Erogram 
Syracuse University 



(SKcerpts from 12 vocational tape recordings by R?ofessor Ellen 
Fhirchild, Co-Director of Student Dean Program, Syracuse University, to 
help the high school girl plan her future with Intelligence and perspec- 
tive. The tapes etre designed to provoke discussion. Each tape is 
introduced by a question asked by a, high school girl about herself. A 
single tape required from 6 to 8 minutes of playing time and the remainder 
of the period should be used for reaction, exchange of ideas, and further 
exploration of the topic on the part of the listeners.)^ 

In the introductory section, which is Tape No. 1, the girl student 
points out that; 

Since 19)7, we have had access to much new information about work 
in the lives of women. The National Manpower Council presented us 
with some startling facts about paid employment in the lives of 
American women. Through an alalysis of a great number of govern- 
mental statistics, they point up the major changes which have taken 
place in the pattern of women’s lives since I890. Whereas in I890, 

4 million wcaaen worked, 70 percent of thorn were single and they 
composed 17 percent of the total labor force of the country. Today, 
25 million women work and it is estimated that some 60 percent of 
them are married and they compose 35 persent of the labor force. A 
statement in the report of this Council, which startled young women 
and girls, was: “Today *3 school girls may spend 25 years or more 
in work outside the hcmae.” 

Today our economy could not be carried on without the contribution 
of women who are in the labor force. If the secretaries, teachers, 
nurses, saleswomen, and factory operatives were to leave their work 
and go home, the economy would suffer a setback similar to the crises 
which develop with strikes, storms, floods, or epidemics. It would 
mean that only two out of every three workers would be on the job. 



These tapes have been 'broadcast* several times over radio station 
WHEN in Syracuse, New York. The script appeared in a series of Saturday 
newspaper articles on the page devoted to young people's activities in 
the Syracuse Dost Standard. They are available for purchase or loan from 
the Syracuse tiniversity Audio-Visual Center, Room 240 H. B. Crouse 
Building, Syracuse University Campus, Syracuse 10, New York. (The 
series of 12 tapes may be purchased for $4.25.) 
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!Cape N6. 2 • KLamiing Your Zdfe 

A coiDinon problem of many bigb school girls is that they do not know 
-what they want to do when they grow up* The tape begins: 

You need a purpose or goal for yourself and this is not as easy for 
a girl to determine as it is for a boy. A boy can decide that he is 
going to go into business with his father or bec^e a scientist > 
engineer^ or accountant and move toward this continuously in his 
lifetime. We know that if he makes this decision during the junior 
high school years, it will give purpose to his life and he will not 
waste time by taking unnecessary courses in hi^ school or college. 

It also Imoroves his personality helping him be direct, confident, 
and purposeful in his activities. However, a girl and also a woman 
has to learn to live with alternatives and change, more so today 
when more girls are marrying and marrying earlier. 

To help plan your life, I would suggest you take out a sheet of blai^, 
white paper and draw a map. The map should be about seven inches in 
length, for these seven inches will represent your life span— 1 inch 
for each 10 years of your life, seventy years in all. Stati^ics 
tell us you wiU marry at about 20 years of age, from 20 to 26 you 
will have your children. At 32, it could be that your last child 
will be in school and you will want to start looking for scoething 
to do outside your heme. It is possible that a paro-time job or 
even a fUll**time job is what you will accept. We have good reason 
to believe, from what we know of many other women’s lives, that you 
may work from the time you are 32 until you are in your fifties. 

This means a period of about 25 years. This is why purpose becomes 
important. If you establish an educational emd vocational plan at 
l6 or 18 you will have two to four years of preparation for the type 
of work you will do during this later period. A plan now will mean 
that you will be working as a secretary, nurse, teacher, social 
worker or at a similar occupation when you go to work at seme thirty 
years of age. With no plan now, you will probably become a factory 
operator, a waitress, or sales clerk if you drop out of school at 
l5 or merely finish high school. 

Decisions should not be made independently. They concern your life 
but it is very important that you consult with your parents for they 
are your resource for support, both moral and economic. A decision 
in which your parents have aided is wise because of the many things 
only th^ C8U1 know about you. They also know how much financial 
assistance they would be willing to give. Your counselor or teachers 
should also assist because they can assess yoia? present educaticusl 
accomplishment and predict your future attainment. 
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Tape Ko. 3 - Using All Your Ability 



In response to a hi0i school girl of high potential by the name of 
MSxy Iiou vho vishes to be an airline hostess, we hear: 

We Imow, Mary Lou, that many girls set their sights too low. We 
have discovered in this country that we are wasting the talent of 
our gifted girls. We can define gifted as boys and girls ^o are 
in the top 7 percent of all the young people in their age group 
in mental ability. 

Today the demand is for college- and university-trained people, 
as we employ more people in human relations and service work than 
in production of goods. Gifted girls are not receiving college 
and university training to the extent to which gifted boys receive 
it. Research shows that slightly more girls sure graduating frm. 
high school than boys emd tests show that slightly more of them 
are capable of college work. Of these able young people, 50 out 
of 100 boys will graduate frm college, but only 25 out of 100 
girls will get this far. In this same group, 1 out of 30 men will 
earn a Jh.D. but on3y 1 out of the 300 highly able girls will get 
this degree. Your counselor would like to see you use all your 
ability, Mary Lou. 

Let us assume, in spite of what is said, you wish above all to be 
an airline hostess. You have wanted to do this for years and you 
refuse to change your plans. Then you and your counselor might 
well think of the wide range of jobs which airlines offer to wcmen. 
Trans-World Airlines want women for agents in reservations and sales 
also accountants; American Airlines seeks women as analysts, clerks, 
secreta3d.es, stenographers, statisticians, and stewardesses. Thus, 
we see that within any particular business or industry there esdsts 
a great variety of jobs which need many kinds of abilities from 
their employees. We would hope that you would move up she ladder 
from stewardess, to a supervisor, an administrator, and possibly 
vice-president, if this is appropriate to high intelligence, organ- 
izational ability, and leadership qualities in your high potential. 



Tape No. 4 » College Compared to High School 



The next step in the lives of young people is usually wrapped in 
fantasy and seldom viewed realistically. To be accepted by the college 
one has chosen is felt, at the moment, to resolve all life's problems. 
This tape reports: 

A big adjustment for most freshmen is to get used to living in an 
institution or hall that houses several hundred like-sexed young 
people of the same age as contrasted with their ovm homes ^ich 
housed perhaps less than six people who were of both sexes and 
different ages. In terms of people living together, a hall is 
more like a camp group. 



Several years ago, a group of freshman girls were ashfed to compare 
their thou^ts about what they expected dormitory life to be like 
before they entered college with the thoughts they now have after 
y two months of college lifSe their answers, it was concluded 

that the building itself had not met the5r ejqpectatioa. The s:!^ec- 
tation of a homey, ivy-covered, brick structure had to be replaced 
by acceptance of a large, impersonal, modern structure. Eb^ecta- 
tions in regard to social life, making many social contacts and 
meeting college boys had not been met during these early months. 
They also found that they were not getting enou^ sleep and rest 
and this had not entered their thinking before coming to college. 



Tape No. 5 - Why Go to College 



Going to college for girls, has come about in the last 125 years, 
whereas boys have attended colleges in the U. S. since the founding of 
Harvard, more than 300 years ago. This tape develops ideas on college 
for women, in relation to marriage, as follows: 

In the past 200 years, colleges have changed their, puipose. They 
are no longer for children of the wealthy and upper-classes. Each 
year we have found more and more children of business people, 
farmers, factory workers, and laborers attending college. As 
colleges have become more democratic, th^ have become more practical^ 
and along with the traditional Bachelor of Arts degree, we find the 
Bachelor of Landscape Architecture, Bachelor of Medical Technology , 
or Bachelor of Engineering. 

It should not sui^rise us, then, that when we ask young men and 
women why they wish to go to college we find that they have 
vocational reasons: to get a good ijob, to get a better ^ob, to 
get a better salary, to secure an important position. 

If a liberal education is a good foundation for a professional 
man, it is also a good foundation for his wife. Colxege men 
esipect to marry college-trained women, but actually there are 
not enough of these women to go around. For every 20 out of 100 
men who receive degrees, only 12 women earn theirs. In previous 
years, the statistics have been even more favorable to men. 

We know that many young women in college today do not Intend to 
use their education professionally. However, we find that once 
they have been divorced or widowed, 8 out of 10 of them now plan 
to work indefirdtely. 

My answer to your ”why college for a girl” is: a college education 
eilhance a woman’s life, be she homemaker or worker, and it is a 
form of insurance which can help her rise above personal or economic 
tragedy. 



Tape Kb. 6 - Mone^ for College 



The high school girl who >7ants to go to college » hut whose fazaily 
is not willing to send her> is the concern of this tape. Here Jane is 
tdd: 



Girls have several unique problems relative to financing college 
^ch boys do not have. One of these is the attitude of the 
parents toward the costs ox educating a daughter if there are sons 
in the family. The sons* needs are usually given priority because 
it is sons who are going to have to take responsibility for support- 
ing families. The education of the daughter is called a 'Wrginal 
luxury.** If the family can spare the funds, they will use it for 
the daughter's education, but they will not undergo any hardship 
to provide this for her. Their attitude is that she is probably 
going to marry anyway and will not need additional training to the 
extent that the son or sons will. 

Another facet of the girls* problem is in borrowing funds. A 
young man can borrow for his education and, after he marries, 
moneys can be set aside in the family budget for repayment of the 
loan. The wife, being dependent, accepts this e}(penditure. On 
the other hand, if the wife borrowed for her education, there is 
some difficulty in e^laining this previous financial obligation 
to the husband and having him eussume this debt which his wife con- 
tracted before their meuc^riage. 

In light of these considerations, it usually behooves a girl from 
a family where there are sons and limited means to plan for the 
best education for the least amount of money. If you choose to 
go away from heme to a private college it will cost you apprcx= 
imately $2500 per year . You can cut this amount by $1000 if you 
will go to a state-supported school where you save on tuition pr 
if you go to a private college or university and live at home, 
thereby saving on part of the costs of board and room. You can 
save another $500 if you will go to a public institution and live 
at home. College costs can be as much as $2500 per year or as 
little as $1000 per year, according to your selection of these 
plans. 

Colleges are making it easier for you to talk over your financial 
problems. Many of thou are centralizing ail of their resources 
for helping students in a financial aids officer who is close to 
the admissions director. Once you have detezmined what your costs 
per year will be and you have measured your assets of savings and 
parental assistance against them, you will know what you lack for 
this venture. You are now in a position to seek advice through 
the college admissions office > They will look over your figures 
and make what is referred to as a "package deal.** This means 
that they will suggest several forms of aid for you to make up 
what you lack. There can be gift scholarships, loans with and 
without interest, and student emplo^ent. A "package deal*' for 
a student might include one, two, or all three forms of assistance. 
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Cooperative livliig arrangements, where students assist with main* 
tenance and meal preparation, can result in further savings.; summer 
emplopient, and time payment plans are other ways of dealing with 
"footing the bill" for college. 

If you can qualify for admission to college, Jane, there will be 
resources to assist you on a more businesslike basis than ever 
before and you will belong to that 40 percent of the student body 
who are receiving financial assistance as he or she pursues 
education. 



Subsequent tapes deal with the following topics: 

. , No,. 7 “ Graduate School for Girls 

No. 8 * Going to Work— the problems or gross earnings as 
compared to take*home pay 

No. 9 - Woman's Hace is in the Home 

This tape opens with Shirley's question: My father says that 
woman's place is in the home. Should I believe him? 

Your home is not unusual, Shirley, for you will find that many men 
in this world believe as your father. His is the traditional view 
about the place of women, and if you were to travel around the 
world you would discover that more people believe that women should 
be housekeepers and mothers than that women should contribute their 
services outside the home for wages. If the western world, to 
vhich we belong, had not changed sc rapidly because of the Indus* 
trial revolution, this past ICX) years we women would still be in 
the home fUU time, without need for jobs. 

You will discover after you leave home, and if you work, that 
your father's attitude about women is reflected in the work world. 

Men pretty much control the business arena, government, the pro- 
fessions, industries, religious and educational spheres because 
they are in the top positions, and very seldom does even a woman 
break throu^ to be included in top, policy-making boards. Con- 
sequently, you will frequently run into prejudices \diich operate 
against the woman employee. In many companies, if a woman marries 
a fellow employee she is e3(pected to resign. When we compare the 
wages of women with those of men in a given job, women are always 
paid less; in the matter of promotion, a less competent man will 
be promoted over a more able woman. These are the obvious prejudices. 
There are others, which are less obvious, which are found in the 
attitudes of men workers, who are not happy to have women in the 
same room or doing the same type of work. There is genuine resent- 
ment if a man finds that a woman, even an able one, is his immediate 
superior. For these reasons, women have tended to gravitate toward 
feminine activities, where they work in a woman's world. These 
worlds of wesnen exist in schools, stores, hospitals, telephone 
companies, and business offices. 







To these prejudices, we can add real limitations which girls would 
do well to face up to as they plan for their future. The most ob- 
vious limitation a girl must accept is the biological one. The 
society in which we live does not accept women in certain types 
of work because the work is hazardous or performed in lonely and 
unprotected situations. The work of employees in oil and steel, 
miners, forest rangers, and policemen, and the new ones of astronaut 
call attention to this cultural restriction. It is difficult also 
for woman to have a position in which she must travel with men \dio 
hold a similar position. A married woman’s children .will limit the 
number of hours she can give to work and the time of day when she 
can work. Added to this will be a geographical limitation and that 
is that she is not free to go where she can get the most money for 
her services, but must find employment within the community in 
which her husband earns his livelihood. 



Your father’s point, Shirley, of wwaen belonging in the home, I 
have elaborated on by showing you that it is a view you will re- 
encounter as you leave school and gain e3Q)erience in a job. It 
could be, however, that you will marry a young man whose own mother 
was mnployed and he may have such an expectation for you 6us his 
wife. In this event, instead of retaining your father’s view, it 
might be better for your happiness if you accepted your husband’s 
ideas about women’s work, especially if you do not have children. 



Tape Ife. 10 - Why Work If You Are Going to Marry? 



To answer the question aaked in the title, reference is mads to 
the sociological changes which have taken place in women’s roles. A 
section from the tape begins: 

The movement of our country from a rural society to an urban indus- 
trial one has changed markedly the responsibilities and work of 
women. The mother can no longer help her husband by being more 
productive, able, and efficient in her home. The production, prep- 
aration and storage of food have been taken from her. Other 
activities which are no longer hers are the making of clothing for 
her family and the creation of functional and decorative objects 
for her home. All of these products and services must now be pur- 
chased. The mounting budget, as children reach college age, 
accounts for many of the mature and greying women \dio now sit at 
a desk in a business office or educational institution. Consequent- 
ly , if mother is to participate in meeting the economic needs of 
her. family, it can only be done through a weekly pay check. 

Further, since World War n, we have had an unstabilized inter- 
national picture and great desire for material wealth on the part 
of our citizens. As women sense the insecurity of their men, who 
feel they may be called or recalled for military duty or worry 
about job security in a society moving toward automation, the 
wife’s regular contribution to the family builds security into 
an insecure family atmosphere. 
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One or several of these reasons may account for the married 
Tioman works. In conclusion, I would add that in order fo:^' a 
married woman to work outside her home she needs abundant good 
health, healthy children, and an appreciation of her work on the 
part of her husband. 



Tape No. 11 - Teen-Age Marriage 



Examples of desirable and undesirable teen-age marriage cases are 
sighted. A special reference for the intelligent girl says: 

The more intelligent and ambitious a girl is, the more likely she 
will be unha.ppy in a marriage she makes in her early years. She 
might mar3:y someone who is at the same point educationally as she 
but, whereas she is still climbing, he has arrived and is not in- 
terested in going further. This could make for later dissatisfac- 
tion. Early marriage and family responsibility could mean that 
both she and her husband had to make compromises with their 
aspirations. As a result of the marriage, education has been 
curtailed. 

1 have known several women who married in their late teens. After 
three or so years of marriage, which involved the care of two small 
offspring, they looked with envy at the easier life of their single 
friends who were not yet saddled with family responsibilities. 

These young wives seemed to feel that they were catapulted from. 
childhood to adulthood, with no time for carefree youth or fun as 
a single, unhampered individual. This period following motherhood 
was a time of some regret and soul-searching before these young 
women were able to take up again the wife and mother role they had 
so hurriedly moved into in late adolescence. 



Tape No. 12 - Education for Homemaking 



The girl who says ”I want education to )e a good homemaker and 
mother” learns: 

Our forthri^t, energetic society has not given its highest rewards 
to men and women who were content to do lowly but significant tasks 
well. Rather, we have recognized and given notoriety and material 
wealth to those whose names reach the newspapers. Parents and 
grandparents of America’s children, especially those who came to 
this country in the great immigrations from Europe before 1920, 
bred into their children the importance of being a success, the 
winning of a place for themselves at the top; and upward mobility 
for girls was by making a good marriage. The making of a good 
marriage meant that the daughter would not perform the drudging 
housework of her mother but would be a fine lady. Thus, American 
mothers have spent more time on grooming daughters to make good 
marriages than they have in educating them to succeed in house- 
wifery skills after marriage. 
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In some homes todav^ \dth the man of the house out of worh because 
of automation, the woman has taken on a waitress Job or domestic 
day-work to supply essential incomes and the traditional roles of 
the man and woman in the household have had to be reversed, not 
through choice on their part, but becaiise they are victims of the 
economic system iinder which we all live and which was brougnt on 
by the factory system and the accompanying growth of cities. 







We need more education for and more dedication to the role of home- 
maker and parent. Providing opportunities for this type of 
education is not the problem; opportunities and unused resources 
exist. The real problem lies with the attitudes of our society, 
parents, and the girls themselves toward this type of education. 



I 




Men and wcmien need to be convinced of its necessity in these times 
when more knowledge is needed to act as an intelligent individual 
than ever before, and greater knowledge and wi.sdcm are needed when 
a woman must act for her children as well as for herself. 
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Intact of Technology on Guidance and Education 



EhlUp Levis 

Director of Instructional Material 
Chicago Fuhllc Schools 



I understood that the reason for havlr*g me come before ym today, 
for the Iwt sessior]^ Is the feeling that saneone could best pull to- 
gether and summarize everything that has happened If he had not been 
present at the previous sessions. And so I find myself in this un- 
enviable position. Also, I identify among the group in the audience 
at present a number of very fine authorities in special areas of vhat 
I would li^e to cover today. This also Imocks some additional props 
from under the things that I have to say. 

I would like to preface some of the slides by saying that I think 
the greatest challenge that we have today is to put together the pieces 
that are around us in terms of instruction and teaching and learning and 
to see if we can unify them for some approaches that have, let*s say, 
a reason for existing. I think many of our different fields have 
developed independently; with the technology taking giant strides, we 
find that this no longer can go on. If you have a manufacturer \dio 
specializes in phonographs, we find suddenly that he gets -nto all 
sorts of things that tie him up with strange bedfellows just as we 
have seen in programmed learning where respected publishers now find 
themselves tied up with manufacturers of hardware. A few years ago 
we would think this would be inconceivable and still we find this hap- 
pening all the time. And, I think Tdiat this indicates is that unless 
we look at our total program, and our total approach, we will still 
have a fragmented approach to teaching and learning and guidance and 
anything else that we do. And so my feeling is that in considering 
new media, we have to consider several things at the same time. 

First of all, it is just as important to consider the learning 
environment as it is to consider anything else. And, therefore, \diat 
will the new schools look like or what should they look like if they 
are to accommodate the new media? And if we do use a different type 
of approach in constructing a school plant, then idiat should the facili- 
ties be? And if we do install facilities in these schools, should they 
be separate or should they represent systems s^proaches to this kind of 
thing? And I know that some of you will say immediately, “Well, we*re ' 
talking about aystems. This must be either an electronic system or a 
mechanical system. This is going to dehumanize our approach to leamiivs.'* 
This is not vih&t I mean at all. All I am saying is that you must in- 
spect what has been happening in instructional materials, for exanqale, 
during the past two or three years. I can cite an example. Four 



^ This presentation was accompanied by slides. The text esqalains the 
cont^t of each slide. 
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gamers ago ne had a ccoalttee of teachsrs and ^incipala apti»i#e 
iastructt^ nafcerialB in fareign language and lan^ arts. ^ 
were about 2,500 separate itens suhnittcd for aepi^sal at that tine, 
l^in our adoption cycle ve c«ne around to ttese t«o ar w a^ 
this sunaer. Jtod in the same tw areas 10,0» 

siflnitted for i®praisal. How, I think this in itself is significant, 
a 300 ^ increase* 

On the other hand, pertaps even more inportot 
we now began to see that we no longer have a '*^®***^*’*_^^3*^ * 
even lust a texfcl>ooik and a worKbook or even a tertbock and a 
y..vi,Lv and a teacher's editi<m. But we are beginning to see in- 
structiwial systems put together <*ere all cross m^a ^ 

not put in as sv®plements or as c<»relnted matmals m w fi^ly 

been calling them over the years. You see, ^ 

a film producer had some titles that seaned to coincide wito so^ 

du^rin a tertbooik, then these were Hst^ 
and the sane for filmstrips. This is no real ^ticisn of ^ese 
1)ut this is how the field developed. How we “* 

TOu^are going to use a record, it is not something you add ^ el°^ ^ 
^oh it We are saying that the record becomes the MSt Important 
thing that you use at the time in the instoctional 
if^ go to a visual, it’s not an aid. Ihe visual 1® J*® , 

that is then being used for teaching and learning. And I think 

fsuS aifferent orientation to it. Ifs not retoiution- 
Itt whrt ^'ve been saying in a mild form for a lo^ time. 

But now people are becoming bold and courageous and saying, nrt 
dtal ,®pr^to instruction 
and put these things in *where they belong so 
unit. And tdien ve talk about educational facilities, 
talking about unity, the plant, the human beings that 
be in it, the conveniences that we need, the provisions for materials, 
and all of the other kinds of communications systems. 

Very rapidly, because we had a sli^t change in plans, I eon go- 
ing to compress a three-hour presentation in just a 
if these slides appear to be moving, it is because we are going 
have to make up a little time here. 

You see, only technology can do this type of thing. The ftost 
few slides will deal with some predicted changes and some actual 

Z XrSchitocture.^ This lUustrrtion that s^ h«e 

was used at a AASA convention put by 

idea of viaA a classroom of the future would lo«& like. Md I ^ 
think th^’ve gone far enou^. Of course, they have carpets on the 
floors, and th^ do have an electronic center ^diich^you can t see to 

this illustration v*ere the teacher can br^ to all ®®**® 

^ visual and so forth. I think the isportent part here is not tlto 

presence of the gadgets so much but thrt l*^r 

to the teacher is installed to a form -,*ere it takes ell of the ^r 
TOt of it. So that if she is going to teach, she doesn t also have to 
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bt a mechanic; necessarily* And if she has to arrange for visu^s> 
it does not mean running down to the office or someplace else. So 
when ve talh about the hardware here, we are saying, ”What can we do 
to help the teacher do her job with less expenditure of energy for 
things other than teaching?” 

This is part of a new school, an elementary school; and it shows 
some of the guidance and counseling suites. And they have a whole wing 
of these, an office for the counselor, and then a semlnar-discussion- 
counseling room* I think they are beginning to recognize the increas- 
ing importance of having proper fwilities to do a proper job. 

This is a team teaching setup. And here you can see the dividing 
wall where in one of the rooms, you have a terrace seating arrangement 
and in the other you have a sm^l stage. The dividing wa3.1, of 
course, makes two rooms, and when you open it up, you have one large 
room. I think we are going to see a lot more of this kind of flexi- 
bility. Some schools have been built merely to make them seem 
modem, and sometimes we have a school that is perhaps 23 years 
old \dien it is built. I am not showing you these examples saying that 
they are ideal, but I think they do suggest some possibilities. Some 
may not be good ones, but I think you ought to review them. 

Here is a mock-up that some of you have seen. These are learning 
rooms. That 15.ttle triangular room is arranged so that you can have 
projection from a center place going in two directions. 

Here is another similar approach to that. They are looking for 
divisible rocmis, divisible auditoriums, convertible speu^es. And here 
you can get all sorts of ideas if you followed the telemation project 
that you have here on canpus, and we have some slides on that later. 

This perhaps could be a further development, and 1*11 tell you about 
that in a moment. 

Now this, again, is an auditorium that can be broken down into 
several accommodating space sizes. And here is one where you have a 
whole series of small auditoriums and perhaps some of you will say, 
"Well, now, are we just going to teach with large groups?" I don’t 
think this should lead to that conclusion at all. But, X don’t think 
that we should also say that we are going to continue to teach aXwe^s 
with this fixed ratio. And I think we are pretty much converted to 
the idea that instruction and ratios represent a flexible formula de- 
pending on what you’re trying to do at a particular time. 

This, of course, is the classroom and studio building that many 
of you saw in Miami. It is the laboratory school at the university 
there, and I think the interesting part is this projection pit that 
you see in the center. At the end of every classroom, there is a rear 
screen, and you can project from the pit through the screen into the 
classroom so that this whole complex can be serviced by this instruction 
area at this point. 
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Heire is another elementary school that was built some^at on that 
plan> althou^ with some different features. 

Now this is our new Chica^ Teachers College in the no]^th side 
of Chicago. It has just been opened since last fall and will accom- 
modate about 2, OCX) students. There isn’t a room with straight sides in 
the place. They all are six-sided. The architects, Perkins and Will, 
tell us that this breaks up a reflection and gives you better acoustics. 
We have the divisible walls, the seminar ro<»as. They double up in 
small modules from 15 to 30 and 6o and so forth. In the auditorium 
that seats about 650, you have the double screen, telemation device 
where the stage normally would be. This is all programmed to present 
materials such as you have on the canq?us in the auditorium in the 
education department here. They have conduit now in the auditorium 
so that when the next phase is installed, each cbair such as where you 
are sitting now will have ou the arm a responder with the four or five 
buttons, A, B, C, and P. As the teacher would present the lesson as 
I am doing now, at any given time, if he would flash a multiple-choice 
question on the screen, you would respond with ^atever button you feel 
is appropriate, and the teacher at the podium could immediately read 
the meter and find that 45^ of the class understood this by their 
first response and then he can shut off the mechanism and take off to 
reinforce a little bit. Or, to keep a little tab on idiat’s going on 
with his group. And, also, this information would feed into a computer 
and also into a grading machine so that it would ag^n take the labor 
out of this. You could actually record student achievement after 
each lesson which is something we don’t ordinarily do slight now. 

I thought you’d be interested in this. We are trying some 
sprayed concrete structure for schools here in Chicago. I say here 
in Chicago, close to Chicaf^o. One series of them looks like covered 
wagons parked right next to each other and each Canostota wagon is a 
clcussroom, but they are interconnected. And they’re doing some inter- 
esting things in equipping them for learning. You won’t believe 
this, but this is a dormitory that th^’re going to use at Harvard. 

And I think it is interesting to see that even the places where the 
students live are going to be much more attractive than they ever 
have been. And there is a lot of talk now, and some actual work go- 
ing on, to eqpip even the dormitory fiwsilities for better study. Many 
are trying now to put cables in there so that the students can actu- 
ally, by random access, call up recordings that they would like to 
listen to, some tapings or recordings of previous lessons, the kinds 
of good music that they would like to hear, other instances of this. 

If you haven’t seen this, this is what we \xsually face \dien we 
need an audience today. But you know, it is surprising how many take 
this as being the truth. Now, I don’t feel this at all. My feeling< 
is that the technology does not become, .the master in this, but if we 
use it properly and leaam from working with it, we can impleu^nt it so 
that we can certainly do a better job. 
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t I put this slide in hecause it shows the beginning, or at least, 

f one beginning, of* this kind of pscksge idea that we talked about. Now 

this is the SRA reading laboratry, and they have about 12 or 15 of them 
out now, a whole program in reading. They have one in spelling. If 
you go to the EDL material they have the science skills libraries. 

You can get all sorts of things in kits and packages now. This is not 
a new idea. We used it many, many years ago; it has been known under 
different names. But now this idea of putting the kits together has 
certainly taken hold. I understand that this represents about a third 
of the gross income of SRA, and it was just started a few years ago. 

When we get into the area of reading, we found in one of our very 
fine high schools in Chicago that our students with great c<m 5 )etence 
and great ability were not doing very well on college entrance tests, 
not because of lack of ability, but because they could not read 
rapidly e no u gh and they could not comprehend well enough. And so they 
put in a whole reading laboratory with all of the equipment and all 
of the senior students taking this for a semester. And it*s amazing 
the progress that they are making. Now, I don’t thiiik this is actu- 
ally” the place to do it. I think that they should learn how to read 
ri^t at the begixming, and some of these devices can be used very, 
very low down in the grades. Now this accelerator, for instance, and 
this Craig Reader. Some of you may have seen this. It works with 
what looks like transparent rulers and you put them in, and you can 
use them for tachistiscopic practice to increase perception and re- 
tention, and you can use it as a controlled reader. 

The perspectascope, of course, uses combinations of two films, and 
you can make almost any sort of presentation on the screen with it. 

Ai,l of these devices and more wars in the l^oratory. Now I am going 
through some of the teaching machines just qpickly to show you what 
the hardware looks like because I think I have a gripe to moke about 
hardware here. This is one of the early devices where they were try- 
ing to detexTiiine just something about this reward theory of learning. 
And, on this one, of course, the youngster got a marble everytime he 
got a right answer. And, later on, they discovered that there was 
enough satisfaction in knowing that you were right to be the reward 
itself in the reinforcement aspect of programmed learning. 

Here, of course, is a non-verbal macliine dealing with images. Vfe 
tb: i n V that there is a lot to be done in that area sti3J.. If we can get 
more non-verbal programming, we can do a lot to help this large group 
of youngsters who do not take up reading at the proper time. I think 
some of this could do some good. Of coxirse, we are comparing here 
linear programming on the right and branching programming on th© left, 
and I think this is merely a little bit of a hassel for time because so 
many new designs are coming up in programming. Now this Teamack device 
that you see here and a little bit better here shows the simplicity of 
programmed learning. We sometimes think, through all of the publicity 
that it has been given, that it is always necessary to have a machine 
in order to use the program. So far, as you study this report, the 



occasional paper number three that Jim Finn has out, most of the pro- 
gramming is on paper sheets and in program text. Now maybe it is be- 
cause of the coB^lexity of going into machine programming. Maybe it 
is because of the esg^nse at this point. But at least I think it 
gives evidence that you can do a lot with this without heavy invest- 
ment in equipment and in hardware. In the same program, they put out 
a course in Slpanish and a course in French, and you get a box full of 
tepes that are coordinated with it. But if this is to be an individual 
program, it means that every youngster is going to have a tape played 
back along with the Teamack itself and you begin to talk about a little 
bit of a capital investment. Now M!SA is trying to put out a machine 
that has the tape record directly in the machine, and when you come to 
something that requires correct pronunciation, you push the button, 
and you hear it on your head phones or on that little loud speaker. 

We think there is a place for the machines if you use them where it is 
appropriate. We think you should not overload with machines if the 
printed program can do as well. Here are some of those that come in 
boxes. You*ve heard a lot about these now. I was astounded to find 
that there are now hundreds of programs available, and I think all of 
you in this particular speciality have to be as critical of programs 
as you now are of standardized tests. There is a big move on foot 
now to say if there is a program offered, it shovild also identify how it 
has been orguiized, under what conditions it has been tested, with 
what groups, for what purposes, and so forth. And I think you are in 
a particularly good situation to ask questions of this kind. 

Here is one of the units in modern math, and it points up another 
approach to programming. Some program a whole course or a \diole year 
of work. Others will program modules, and I think both have merit if 
again, they are applied properly. It is also easy to revise a module 
and a little harder to revise an entire course, and sometimes they do 
this as an initial step before saying that the course is validated. 
You*ve seen this minmax machine and, of course, the Mark 1.5 which is 
an intermediate step between that early one and one that should be 
coming out in a week or so. We have been using these in about five 
of our schools; 3 high schools, 2 elementary schools. We have been 
comparing them with programs on the book and the same program in the 
machine. We have been comparing two competitors' programs for the 
same subjects, trying to get some evidence that would tend to at least 
lead us further in this field. We are tarying to be a little open- 
minded on this, but we want to know what the directions are before 
we go in it too deeply. We have several hundred children Involved in 
it at this point. We are getting some satisfactory results in some 
of the schools. Some are questionable. We are going into our second 
semester of this. 

We are teaching statistics, algebra, geometry, fundamentals of 
arithmetic, spelling, and punctuation. One very important thing oc- 
curred in the spelling program which was designed for third or fourth 
grade. We are using it in one of our academic high schools \diere we 
have a hl^ incidence of need for rcsnediation in spelling. In another 
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elementary achccl, ve are using the seme program for second graders who 
are accelerated. I think the point to be made here is that if you get 
programs that are well made, if the vocabulary is proper, if the 
proach is good, it may tend to break down the gradelines that we have 
had with us so long because we know that youngsters do not operate as 
well in all areas of learning. Therefore, \rith programs, as part of 
the program of education itself, you can let them go ahead as far as 
they can in ceiiiain areas and let them take as much time as they will 
need in other areas. I think you heard this as a truism or at least, 
as one that we are trying to make appear so over and over again. But 
I think the big challenge is what are the designs, what are the con- 
texts within which you use programmed learning? Some say you just give 
the program to the youngster and let him go ahead. Well, I think you 
ask the question, "Is he a self-directed learner? Can he really take 
this responsibility?" If he isn*t, he is going to need a lot of help. 
Evidence has been coming in that youngsters at certain levels of 
learning do much better if the teacher is there and able to help. And 
I do not think anyone in his right mind would attenqpt to pit the 
teacher against the teaching machine because I do not think this is 
intended at all. I think, rather, if we find that the program can do 
certain things and that there are other things that the teacher as a 
human being can do, that is most important. Why burden her with some of 
the things that the machine can do? This has been argued over and over 
again. But you would not think of turning that grinder by hand to 
freeze ice cream as used to be done several generations ago when you 
can now just put it in the freezing compartment. Then, why should we 
think of doing some of these routines that can now be taken over by 
the machine itself? 

I think this merely shows a more sophisticated machine that can 
give cues and give opportunities for a couple of tries at the same 
answer and keep records of incorrect answers and also keep marks on the 
questions that were missed so that they can he reviewed. 

This is the atronics machine, and this is programmed with a book- 
type progrsmsning each page of which is printed on index cards; it is 
multiple choice in approach. 

The autoscore machine is reminiscent of the old electrical board 
that you have used perhaps for many years. You have different sets 
of cards to hang up and try to identify so that the lights fdll light 
up if you get the right answer. This machine was a rear screen film 
projector that was adapted as a teaching machine by the Insertion of 
a typewriter keyboard and a lot of electrical circuits. You can use 
it for spelling, for teaching square roots, for doing quite a number 
of other things. 

This is the autotooter Mark II. This is their cheap model. This 
only cost $1,250. You remember the other one. It stood on the floor; 
it was for a singd-e student, and I think it cost in excess of $5,500 
a unit. This is programmed with microfilm. I do not think we should 
try to equate one machine against another machine because of price 
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but actually to determine \diat functions this can perform that the 
other one cariiiot. This is a fairly sophisticated machine and will do 
a lot of things. One of the things we are going to hav^ to be con- 
cerned about in the near future is that if you do use programs to a 
large extent, are you going to build a storage room in every classroom 
about half again as large as the classroom because a year’s program- 
ming on paper gets pretty thick and pretty bulky and pretty weighty. 
Tiierefore, there may be some reason to go towaard film programming. We 
had a gentleman from IBM at a recent conference in Albuquerque who 
said that they had developed a process for imprinting images on film 
so that if you had a two- inch thick stack of film, five inches by five 
inches, you could record about a million pages of a book just in that 
physical space. There are great things to look forward to in the use 
of film and film recording. 

This machine is used In a factory, Hughes Aircraft. Videosonic 
and Linton Industries have similar machines to this. It is pro* 
grammed with two by two slides and also with a tape cartridge. We saw 
an interesting eijqperiment with this. They pulled a young lady out of 
a stenographic pool, set her down to a machine similar to this in the 
SRA building in Chicago, and she was programmed on this machine through 
the head phones and by watching the screen, she put together a very 
complicated electix>nic assembly, checked it out on the ammeter, 
crimped the connections a little tighter when it didn’t show the 
full swing on the needle. She did this without knowing exactly what 
she did at all. She just followed st^ by step the illustrations and 
the spoken directions. This is not education, but it is training in 
skill development. I think some applications of this could be used 
in the schools very well. For example, if you are instructing a 
youngster in the paroper use of the microscope, it should not be neces- 
sary for the teacher to show which is the vemeer and which is the 
coarse adjustment and which is the stage to hold the slide. You can 
do this very well on this kind of programming, and I think you could 
make it serve other purposes as well. 

This is the educator’s model of the same kind of thing. 

This machine is programmed with l6 millimeter motion picture film. 
You can take current reels that you may have in your possession, cut 
them apart, and insert single slides » The machine is a multiple- choice 
device, and it will go right along with the visual and with the audio 
track and stop when you come to the inserted slide. The student must 
then press the lever that indicates his choice of right answer. The 
read-out sheet at the upper right keeps a running account of correct 
and incorrect responses. 

This is a simulator used with a business machine feeding into a 
coQ^uter. They tell us that you have already had quite a bit on this. 

I will not dwell on it, except to say that we can get more realistic 
situations for training through the use of this. I think for guidance 
people, you would be interested in these next four slides. 









This was at the Neiman Marcus store in Texas, Around last 
Christmas time, if a lady or gentleman shopper was not quite sure of 
what to got in terms of a gift for that special purpose he would fill 
out this blank that had all of the characteristics you see, either 
male or female on it. This would he punched up on the card punch, and 
then would he fed into the computer. Finally, the shopper would get 
a read-out which would give ten gift suggestions that would he ap- 
propriate for that particular person. Now isn’t it a funny thing, 
though, that this should hit so close to heme. We are putting in a 
total system of information recall of personal record data in our 
Chicago Board of Education. They tell us that we cannot necessarily 
diagnose hut we can at least point the finger toward the situations 
that might show some need for guidance before these things actually 
erupt and happen. In Chicago, we are in our third year of this total 
information system. We alrea^ have the central office pretty well 
automated now. Not everything is in hut the plans aare going forward 
and we figure in about three and one-half or four years, we should 
have a system that will not only bring in raw data and send out proces 
sed data, hut will talce automated attendance, will make out the report 
card headings. We have had a feasibility study in this already. We 
find that just in taking daily attendance and making the summaries 
we can save one teacher how per months with 19>000 teachers, this 
represents a lot of time. It does not mean that we are going to hire 
fewer teachers, hut we will give them a little more time to do some 
other things. When you get into total information systems, think of 
what you co\ild do in terms of guidance if you had these kinds of 
facilities where you keep the data going in on days absent, days 
present, the kinds of cowses taken previously, parental background, 
and all of this. When it happens that a youngster has a history of 
moving from school to school too frequently, or being out too much, 
or frequent illness, and when you begin to put all these things 
together, the machine says maybe you better look into this one. It 
may mean nothing, but at least you have taken out the su^ect ones. 

This is your IS4 card with the sperture in it and the insert of 
microfilm. If we look a little bit toward the future, we can see 
what can be done, and it could be done now except for the costs. As 
we go into a library, for example, we take out the finder card in the 
C6trd catalog. When we take this card out, at the same time we will 
take out the reference with this insert and merely put it up in the 
microcard reader. You can think in terms of personnel and student 
records in the same way, with much more convenient forms for this 
kind of thing. 

This is the random-access 500 slide projector that Teleprompter 
puts out. By just pushing the right buttons you can bring iq? any one 
of those 500 slides in or out of order to show any kinds of images 
that you may have stored on these. If you were to image the use of 
these random access machines in terms of your own records, think of 
how siBple it would be to bring up a record just at the touch of a 
button or to dial it up and have it come right up on a little screen 
in front of you, and not waste a lot of time going through files. 
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Or, use this for maiiy other things* You may say that this is pretty 
expensive y and it is. But I think this is a look at the things that 
will come down in price in the very near future. For exanrple> we 
never thought that we would be able to stack magnetic reels of tape 
and feed them into a device that looks something like our present-day 
phonograph, but here it is. They have conceived this one at the 
itooour Besearch Foundation at IXT. Zenith s*id some of the others are 
putting out similar devices. 

This is the picture of your Telemation installation here at 
Wisconsin. I do not have one of ours yet at the Chicago Teachers 
College North, but this is again the use of cross-media. Telepiompter 
is also putting in Holiday Inn installations. This will be across 
the country. They will have the TV projector, the rear projector of 
the conventional kinds, and be able to tie in all of these Holiday 
Inns by coaxial cables. So if you want to hold this conference on a 
nationwide basis, you could go to the nearest Holiday Inn and see 
what is going on here. If you wanted to tune out, we would never 
know it unless, of course, they put in the extra circuits that would 
be necessary to determine it. 

This is at totsville, Alabama, where they have the random access 
in the General* s office. Whenever he wants to check on any project 
to see what the progress is, it will actually come up on a visualized 
presentation with auditory track, and they keep it current and up to 
date. He has this rear screen projector right in the office. In 
visiting Teleprompter Corporation in New York, the president, Irving 
Conn, has one whole wall as a communications wall. He has the buttons 
on his desk, and if you push one button, two doors open and fall back 
into the wall. Tnen he has two dials, from zero to nine, which gives 
99 choices on programming. One interesting thing that he showed me 
there was a presentation for a large d^artment store. As you come ^ 
into the store, you have several stations for customers. If you want 
to do just nominal shopping that does not require looking at the 
article, you can merely look at the directory, punch tne button, and see 
all of the models of \^ite shirts, for example, what they cost, the 
different features about them. If you like them, you merely insert 
your charge plate, and this is the order, and that is all you do. 

They tell us that very shortly you may be able to do this at home by 
television. 

Of course the microphone I am using now is fixed, and I have to 
stay fairly close to it. This is a wireless mike that you see here, 

you have the microphone down at this point and the battery pack 
that is a little bigger than a cigarette pack that you put in your 
pocket. 

This is the new Vaga microphone and up here you have a high 
quality professional-type mike. In this area you have an trans- 
mitter and down here you have a mercury power ce?l, and that is all 
you need. The cord around the young lady*s neck is the antenna. You 
can Wjalk for a great distance from the receiver and still be picked up. 
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Another thing that it will do if you should happen to push this button, 
it can activate a control that is pretty far away, even half a block 
away, if it is properly hooked up, and it will start tape recording 
the conversation* If you push the button again, it will turn off* 

Maybe you can see some of these things 8us implications in your own 
line of work. We have had a lot about language laboratories, and 
I think the fact that they were funded under WSSlPk leads us to refer 
to them as language laboratories. But there is no reason to indicate 
such a limitation. Many have already gone fn the other direction of 
using these for oth-sr kinds of learning, for learning laboratories. 

Tn the new learning center at Stevens College in Columbia Missouri 
they are thinking of this as an over- all kind of situation where you 
can bring in language instruction or speech correction or listening 
to good music or \diatever you will. At the Chicago Teachers College 
North, they are putting in a Communications Center , and they are not 
going to have a language laboratory, but they have 200 study carrels 
spread around the school. They hope when the whole inst'^U.ation is in 
that any student can use a study carrel to dial up vhat he would like 
to listen to, or use it in any way for any kind of subject matter. 

This will be a communications center to distribute to rooms, to s ma ll 
spaces, to large spaces. 

We were supposed to get into television, here. I know you have had 
a lot on it, and I will not hold you too long on this, I just 
wanted to show that TV is not something we think of as either closed- 
circuit or broadcast. My feeling is that television is going to be 
the workhorse of many of the kinds of things of integrated systems 
that we have been talking about. This one shows the intercom system 
in the school equipped with television. This is p»t of it, and why 
should you have six different contractors put in a bell system, a 
TV system, an intercom system, fire alarm system, that kind of thing? 

We have to think about integrated communication. If you can think 
also of the juke box that you are so familiar with you can see that 
we could put some units like that and hook them into the intercom 
system that you have in your schools. Instestd of one channel for 
each juke box, maybe have three or five. Then think of ^at would 
happen in the classroom when the teacher wanted to dial up-ra^m 
access to listen to some selection that is recorded, or from a\tape 
recording, or if you do it in the library, instead of checking out 
records and putting them physically on the turntable with the needle. 
But this means a total distribution system and it is not just hardware. 
It is for implementation and utilization to make learning more 
effective. 

There are loud speakers. They said you just do not get good 
loud speaker distribution in most classrooms and places. This has a 
crossover network switch. You can get hi fidelity. You can use two 
of them for stereo if this would serve your purpose. Th^ are begin- 
ning to get things in a convenient form. 

I will end up with just this one and leave all of the rest for 
next year if you are still willing. This is the repromatic 
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de7elopment> and you can talce this hack unit and hook it onto any 
motion picture camera that you may have* As the film is being ejgjosed, 
say that I were directing it at this audience here, in taking motion 
picture film it passes througli the hack unit and comes in contact with 
a viscous fabric tape so that by the time it threads its way through 
and is rewound, it is all fully developed and ready to project. I 
believe you can think of a lot of applications for this kind of thing. 

We really haven’t scratched the surface on this. I know that the 
charge has been made over and over again that th»e is too much be- 
ware. These are gadgets, and we are concerned with the individual. 

But I do not think you can brush off the new technology. We are 
saying that everything is a gadget unless it is mplemeuted proi er^, 
and anything that is used with validity becomes an integral part of 
your program. 



Workshop Sutonaries 
A» Workshop on Counselor Sducatlon^ 



Br. Edvard C. Boeher 
General Chslrman 
ChiYerslty of Michigan 

Br. Baniel W. Fulimer 
Chairman^ Workshcq^ on Graduate Education 
Birector > Portland Extension Center 
Portland, Oregon 

Br» Bean Hummel 

Chairman, Workshop on Continuing Education 
She Ikiiversity of Ohio 



At the outset, conference vorkshpp groups concerned with using 
media in counselor education, both pre-professional and in-service, 
could he likened to voyagers \dio were not sure of their point of de- 
parture nor of their destination hut vho had been offered a possibly 
splendid conveyance for travel* Shis anomalous situation ch^ed, 
ht2vT/er, >dien those in the workshop concerned with pre-pi'ofessional 
education agreed on a statement of purpose and worked back from there 
to structure, and those concerned with in-service training examined 
major existing problems in guidance and counseling end went forth 
toward the goal of adapting media to their use* 

In setting structure for their gro\;p work, the committee on 
graduate counselor education divided into four sub-committees: a 
liaison groip between t^^ 3oarent committee and the committee on in- 
service training; a group concerned with defining in more exact form 
the ^oblems involved in the use of media; another to investigate 
areas of research ^diich mi^t be necessary regarding the use of media 
in counselor education; and, finally, a group to consider media tech- 
niques appropriate to counselor education* 

The sub-committee on problems in counselor education, referred to 
as sub-committee II, in their report suggested nine major problem areas 
to be considered if media in pre-professional training for guidance and 
counseling are to be maximally effective: 

1 * What are the big problems in further improving communication 
between media personnel and counseling and guidance personnel? For 
example, are media persons aware of the needs of guidance and counseling 
•re guidance and counseling people aware of the contributions possible 
through various media, and ^at az« the problems Involved in gaining 
acceptance of and improved practice in media? 



^Ses Appendix E for the list of Workshop Participants* See i\ppendix F 
for *mssions" of the Workshop* 
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2. How can personnel in guidance and counseling be kept abreast 
of current and emerging possibilities in media? Can adaptations be 
made of its use as practiced in other fields, i.e*, medicine, for 
instance, and how can technological advancements in media be inter- 
preted to guidance and counseling ipersonnel? 

3* How can media be employed to do better what we Bxe now doing 
in counselor education? How can it, for instance, reach more students, 
be used in informational asreas of g^dance, in attitudinal areas, and 
in Jlaiulated esgperiences for both students and counselor educators? 

How can it be used in helping counselors to establish and maintain 
effective relationships? To bring contributions by leaders in counselor 
education to students? 

4. How can media be employed to help solve problems of counseior 
education not now being met effectively? Specifically, how can media 
be used in predictions of student success in a wide vi^ety of school 
and li"'e situations? How can it be used to assirt in rp-dating 
counselor educators? Would a nation-wide closed circuit television 
network help in these tasks? 

5. - How can media be employed to encourage an optimal atmosphere 
in school and community for guidance and counseling? 

6. How can media assist in maintaining effective srelationships 
between counselor education programs and in-service programs? 

7* How can media be employed to shorten the lag between research 
and practice in guidance and counseling? 

8« How can media be used to evaluate counseling? 

9* How can the best counseling practices and professional ethics 
be maintained in developing the use of media? 

In anplification of the list, the sub-group pointed out that 
ethics previously defined for the counseling profession take on new 
coloration when new media are introduced^ and ways to support them 
and to preserve the best counseling practices should be develorped 
within the new framework. However, while it is necessary to protect 
certain basic and valued beliefs ^hich could be dimned through presenta- 
tion by media, those in the counseling profession, it was agreed, must 
guard against over-zealous protection, based perbhps on their own 
insecurities. They must instead Join Tdiole-heartedly with those in 
media in working towaard the maintenance of the hipest ethics and the 
finest practices. 

Sub-ccmmittee HI focused, in their report, or the areas of counselor 
education, as defined by the American Personnel & Croldance Association 
Policy Statement, which could be presented tbrou^ media, especially 
the aree of developing understandings of administrative 



relations* Tbrouc^ kinescopes^ it was suggested^ it might is possible 
to see some of the dimensions of administrative decisions* Xine« 
scopes mic^t^ for instance^ depict two administrators rendering 
different decisions««one approporiate, one inapprcpriate—in like 
situations; or, conversely, it mi^t show Administrators A and B 
acting cn sin^lar decisions in unlike situaticms, with the inevitable 
proof that the decision was a good one in one situation but not in 
the other* 

This train of thou^t led members of the sub-committee to raise 
questions relative to criteria for determining success as an ad- 
ministrator and as a counselor* Definitions stated in specific 
terms, it was decided, would make for easier coBzammication between 
counselor educators, consultants, and media specialists in developing 
materials appropriate to objectives* 

Two other areas for study and research were emphasized* ^e 
first related to quality training films in counselor education, 
especially of open-ended situations designed to permit espathizing 
and interaction of a group in the analysis of the sitwition and in 
the search for insic^t and meaning* The second concerned computers 
and the possibility of feedixig data about students into the machine 
so that it would yield diagnostic reports or reports predicting 
students' strengths and weaknesses in relation to a x^ticular 
vocational choice or also to his chances of succeeding at a given 
college* In elaborating on the latter possibility, it was }^opoaed 
that prospective counselors and computers could be given the same 
data upon which to make predictions, with the purpose of not only 
discovering the degree of difference but also the r*eason for the 
difference* It was also suggested that the same program might be 
utilized in the development of the self-concept of prospective 
counselors by allowing computer and counselor to mke predicticsns of 
behavior in a given situation which would be based on data concerning 
the cou3iselor* Suggestions were made that this type of utilizati^ 
of media might contribute to insights of counselor's perceptions 
and mij^t also force counselors and educators to do those things which 
a machine can't do* 

In addition to the two areas of study and research vbich were 
given emphasis, other suggested areas were the following: 



Area 



S uggested Media 



A* Processes of education 



1* Administrative relations 
Delate media to illustrate 
applications of A*P*G*A« 
Code of ethics 



Television— a s^appraisal 
of televised cases frcat 
Harvard Business School on 



administration iMch ap- 
peared oh CBS program, 
Cmnibus* 
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2. Familiarity with dassroom 
and broad educational 
practices 



Filins— a film on the history 
of the guidance and personnel 
movisment* 

—Comparative education 
film focusing on welfare 
services to students in other 
lands or their "out of school' 
life* 



B* Frofessional studies in counseling 

!• Appraisal * Use of transparencies with 

overhead projector with over- 
lays to show before and after 
profiles or group-attitude 
changes; before and after 
results from a measuring in- 
strument. 



2« Group procedures 



3« Psychology and sociology 
of work 



4* Personality growth and 
development 



5. Career opportunities and 
planning 



Show history of a group— see 
Walter lifton's new book* 

(a Japanese graduate student* 
for example^ desired an audio- 
visual method for combating 
"leftism" in Japanese college 
students*) 

Films on perception— 

"m the Eyes of the B^older" 
"Scientists" 

"Academic Woman" 

Visual comparisons of stereo- 
types with actual people who 
work in these Jobs* Bert 
Brecht’s |>oems* 

Madia which provides therapy* 
Films like "Catcher in the 
Bye" 

Literature 

Media which develop awareness 
of the b^aviot' of the oper= 
ational self* 

Filmed interviews 
Tape on the constant inter- 
arupter to be heard by per- 
son who behaves in this 
fashion* 

Prepared newspaper copy* 

8 mm* films for digest!]^ best 
information already available* 
Bevelopment of vocational kits- 
slideS) record, workbook* 
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6* Testing procedures 



Ct Supervised practice in counseling 
1. laboratory eaqperiences 



2« Counseling practicum 

Worldng vith other teachers ^ 
parents, and ccnmunity as 
\jell as clients* 



D* mtra-institutional areas for 
cooperation and study 
1* Cooperation between counselor 
educators and faculty advisors 
in the use of media to conommi- 
cate cGOBQon infozmation which 
advisor gave to each student 
individually 

2* Cooperation with residence 
counselors on use of 



3. 



media for personality growth 
on parts of students in social 
situations* 

Cooperation In how to cotnmu* 
nicate to large groups such 
infozmation as administra- 
tive policies and 3snowledge 
about group democratic 
processes* 



Secure responses to visual 
rather than verbal presenta- 
tions of test items* 

Use computer* 

Apply visual test to determine 
ability to recognize the real 
individual from his picture* 



Use of the language labora- 
tories for tapes of lectures 
and discussions by ”top talentj' 

Training films, which 
a* Bermit the learner to 

identify with characterized 
students and characterized 
counselors and observe 
outcomes* 

b* Bloch out sound to obsesrve 
nonverbal communication* 



Use of tape or filmstrip to 
project 1 % of information 
which must be given to each 
advisee, other 2^^ of informa- 
tion to be given in face-to- 
face contact* 

Slims to enhance understanding 
of how people operate in 
groups, roles, dynamics of 
dyads, triads, etc* 



Visual materials 
Flyers 
Filmstrips 

Leadership training films* 



Shb-commlttee III, in addition, suggested the following specific 
problems which might yield to research: 

1* Determining critical incidents in a person's life that result 
in changes in attitude— an ”ahout face”— and changes in behavior* 
Besearch in this instance could be considered from the viewpoint of 
self-development of the counselor or counseling relationship with 
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studeirtss it would make a major contribution because ImowleJge 

Mout the critical incidents" could siffiply guidelines for the use 

vi* modifir behavior tdiere this is desired by the individual, 
nimselr* ' 

,3 Evaluating studies of different media for performing 

defined educational tasks and also to determine «iiether media is 
actually appropriate for the task. 

Determining teacher effectiveness in television vith and 
without a studio audience, 

4. Establishing interpersonal perceptions in the counseling 
situation between supervisor, counselor, trainee, and client. 

5. ifeking comparative prediction st^idies based on counselors* 
predictions and machine predictions. 

Sub-ccmmittee IV concluded that the most useful contribution 
which new media could make to counselor education are in the 
connotative areas of professional studies and supervised practice 
in counseling. In this connection, increasing study use 
should be made of: 

A. Live television, kinescope and videotape recordings, and 
motion pictures in the analysis of behavior and in providing 
insights about the processes of counseling. 

B. Television and motion picture techniques in the creation 
of situational tests for counselor trcdnees. 

C. Films that actively involve the audience and/or stimulate 
further reaction, e.g. interrupted presentation as in the 
bank teller training films and the onen-end f„3a from Ohio 
State IMversity, 

D. Films showing interpersonal reactions edited in such a way 
that significant behavior can be anticipated and euphasized 
by ^ wing certain sections as a kind of preview to the entire 
prt r-tion and throng repetition of sections within the 

film ;^solf. (Models mi^t be found in the area of athletic 
filmse} 

B. Media and materials applications of other professional 
areas such as medicine. 

Ih addition, it appeared desirable that ways be found to 
tooaden and Improve the use of existing instructional materials. 
Finally, the following three points were made: 

1. Shat up-to-date, critical directories of instructional 
materials— which whenever possible should tie in with such directory 
projects as the Educational Media Directory of the Educational 
Media Council and McGraw-Hill and the directory of the 
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St* Louis Public Schools—sbould be prepared and distributed* 

2* 0!hat vays to facilitate eosmunication regarding the use 
of media be identified and iisplemented*^ 

3* And that demonstrations of significant applications of 
nev media^ or of a potential application^ in counselor education 
be presented at national, regional, state, and local levels for 
the purpose of stimulating interest and provoking further es^ri- 
mention* 

In elaboration of their conclusions. Group IV participants 
ejtpressed concern regarding over-eniEhasis of counseling per ^ in 
the training of counselors and suggested that more emphasis be 
placed on relationships counselors establish with teachers, parents, 
and administrators* Heare, too, the use of media in providing 
situational tests was regarded as helpful* 

Several other points were discussed in a wrap-up session* 

It was pointed out that a gap exists between what those involved 
with continuing education of counselors on the job regard as im- 
portant and those which pre-professional counselor educators see 
as basic* Ihe committees decided that guidelines for counselor 
behavior would searve a very ree^. need* This conclusion resulted 
from discussion sparked by the statement by one participant that 
media cannot transcend the educator's abilities* The educator 
must know, he said, what attitudes and behavior should be instilled 
in the future counselor before he can make maximum use of media* 

As refutation, another participant proposed that the use of media 
mifi^t be an aid in the determination of desired counselor behavior* 

Individual inactions to group discussion went further afield* 

A chairman reported specific impressions concesming the nature of 
personnel in the guidance xaovem.ent--charact3ristics which seemed 
to siirface under the pressure of being "needled” to react to 
change* "The most ^sturbing of these impressions," he said, "is 
the stark conservatism and a3most dogmatic adherence to the status 
quo* Apparently this come:, about, paHly, because we select 
teachers to become counselors in the school only if they are able 
to support the status quo* In other words, they are the people 
yiho are the least threatei^ng to the administration, to other 
teachers, to parents, and to youngsters alike* The profession, in 
my opinion, needs to takie this seriously and consider the implica- 
tions for instituting changes which should come and indeed are with 
us* I would refer them to Landsman's paper*" 

Another individual reaction came from a group member i^o 
agreed that the use of media in counselor training had value and 
\dio confessed to knowing students who would be interested in it, 
but ^0 rebelled against the possibility of being forced, if he 
were a student, "to spend my time with situational tests*" 



He vould begin ^tb a clear formulation of counselors' goals 
and, worlcing cut from there, use as many resources available to him 
as possible with the important, to him, prescripti^ that he have 
the freedom to use any or all to the e^ent that he sees fit* In 
other wnrds, he would decry adopting a tediniQue, because it had 
obvious merit, for the training of ^ counselors. 

Two specific needs were offered still another pao.'cicipant. 
Additioz^ research is needed to see in what way specific media 
can offer new dimensions in counselor training, he believes, as, 
for example, to determine whether a video tape of the trainee will 
reinforce his awareness of the physical gestures and idiosyncratic 
behavior he exhibits in his counseling session with his clients. 
This mei^er suggested, also, that it was clecur that various med i a 
require technical 3mow«how which is not typically part of the 
guidance counselor's slciUs and that there is no question of the 
need for more effective interdisciplinary planning so that guidance 
people can receive help from such esqperts as those in audio-visual 
aids. 



As a final over-all goal, counselor education, it was decided, 
must reflect the content that counseling Iwis in common with the 
general goals of education, ^rticularly in the education for public 
responsibility throu^ the social studies. 



Bt Workshop on Counseling^ 



Gall i^irvell 
General Chairman 
IMversity ot Wisconsin 



Walter Ufton 

Chairman^ Workshop on Emotional • Social 
Science Besearch Associates 



Elizaheth M# Brews 

Chairman^ Workshop on Education » Learning 
Michigan State Ifciversity 



Martin Staim 

Chairman, Education • Careers 
South Bend, Indiana Schools 



The expressed hope hy the chairman of one workshop gsroup was 
implied in the discussions of all sixs that in planning a working 
partnership between technological instiructional xmterials and the 
processes of guidance and counseling, persons from both fields 
would remeiflber theory but not forget practical classroom needs, 
would pursue further research but not ignore possible action now, 
would lay down guidelines but not establish those rigid standards 
which, once set, limit esgoerimentation with new and different 
ways of \ising educational media.» 

On the face of it, the idea of using mass media as tools for 
guidance and counseling is single enough. There are machines for 
keeping records, for testing, for taping voices, and for filming 
action. One needs only the skill to use them. But to what purpose? 

In workshop discussions, goals were recognized as the single 
most im|;K}ortant concern-- and not siiioply the goals of imfaiediate 
counseling situations but the Isxger goals of education, itself. 
Where are we going? Why do we teach? What is the ideal educational 
product? These questions were voiced again and again, in a variety 
of ways. 

An "organized, persistent curiosi'iy" was selected as the 
desirjtble learning product (also a process) 5 and a growth-oriented, 
free-decision-making individual with maxiasum autenooy— in eonti'ast 
to the individual who presumably trods normal paths to an ultimate 
perfect adjustment to mass norms— was elected as the best educa- 
. tional product. 

1 

See appendix E for the list of workshop participants. 

See appendix P for Vtssion" of the worlsshop 
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!13ie goals of our society and the role of the schools in 
nailing paths to their realization vere also discussed. Are ve 
satisfied with present societal trends? Is public education an 
instxuinent of the status quo or an instrument of change? The 
consensus vas that the schools are the instruments of change. If 
tocdety is to be left in the hands of the individual—the citizen- 
at-large— schools havis the responsibility not on3y to reflect 
change hut also to equip him to participate in change. And 
because change today is Isnleidescopic and students’ needs are 
myriad^ the schools perforce must be flexible in the extreme and 
offer the ^dest range of learning opportunities. 

The creative individual^ described as the most desirable 
educational product ^ is also uhe suost lihcly candidate for lead- 
ership in a democratic society, the citizen most concerned about 
the direction his society is tahing. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, vorlishop participants 
then became aware of certain doubts. How is it possible to map 
oub specific educational oprportunities, which action implies 
definite guidelines, boundaries, for the free, creative individual, 
the individual defined as the personality ideal, who is least 
burdened by the need to conform to the prevailing culture? If 
he is to remain undominated by his culture, what hinds of learning 
should his culture offer him? And will lack of domination mean 
maladjustment in the individual's relationship to society? 

Again, a consensus was reached. \^ere there is understanding 
of the world and one's role in that world, adjustment is a by- 
product. Thus, understanding is the goal and adjustment a happy 
consequence. Further, the term adjustment, in the sense, does . 
not infer the limited functions of a cog in acmacbihew It infers, 
instead, the wide range of action possible to the person who 
has achieved a good balance between his temperament and his 
abilities. 

Students* ability to \mderstand the processes of change must 
not be underestimated. That they may be prepared to shape their 
envirocment rather than be shaped by it and to bring order to 
fields within the dmmxsratic society where complexity and disorder 
now exist, the schools must not sugarcoat society's image nor 
present outdated or artificial concepts. But in presenting the 
derangement and ferment of our society today, education must 
also present exaaples of possible ways out, patterns of possible 
change, designs for organization that have worhed for someone, 
some place, some time. 

To picture the scope and trace the horizons of the modem 
world and contemporary thou^t is a big assignment for idle 
classroom teacher. The use of media as an aid in this task, it 
was agreed, offers tremendous possibilities. It can introduce 
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^foaeriences oftea aaavaOa&l® ia selioolsj push bacs 

ealaa^ge the student's perception of his ead-roiment, om rein-o^e 

the cca^ents of lesrning^ Conferees feltj ho»^r* ^ha-o cmtrol 

in carrying out the .assigwst icust not he left to teelmci^s 

hut rather to those ^ho have a clear uaaderstaading o* 

aims and processes. !iJechnoIogy, of 

mst insure that it he put to aoral and th^tlhl 

end. they aiust have ^efsrledge of “«hea end ^at and 3 ,nc^^duals 

leam. Hence, hefore proposing specific deveiopseats in media, 

scGCiie agreeifient on i^at happens in the learning process is 

necessary. 

In considering the learning process, individual differences— ^ 
differences in ability, cognitive style, attitudes, 
sex««'i?ere ensphasized. iSiers are as ssany of ^ 

are people in the world. Learning can he aj^’oaehed and a^sested 

inten^tually, sociaTly, and eEiotional3y L^e 

care not to es^size one at the easpense of another nor to confuse 

one with another. 



In one ‘workshop group, the areas of difference of most 
owiaem vere the differijig iutelleetaal «sd anotiocal “eeds of 
slow and superior students and of one so:: as contrasted to th 
other. Superior students seen to delict in a maziimm of inde-. 
pendeace. ^hejr prefer a discussion of abstract co^epts to one 
of a more concrete xiature. Slow students on the other ham, are 
snore dependent upon the guidance and approval of the teamer. 

eji^pesficnc© discussion of abstracii idcs^s uoij ^ 
dista.iteful but scmetimes as faintly alanfdng. Slow students, 
also, perceive laore readiSy in terms of feeling , rather than 
of cognition, because of their social needs. 

differing approaches are often required to make learning 
meaningful for both boys and girls because of their differ!^ needs. 
Seme participants saw a need for more masculinity in elementary 
education. Others saw a need for new approaches in educating 
girls, because girls, fearful of being ostracized by society, 
tend to conform to an undesirable degree. 



Social class differences were also mentioned. It was felt 
ths ^phasis on Middle cX&ss values and experiences in 
education tod^ often makes school meaningless to underprmiegea 
students, those don't live in the big white house 
el^sieutasy reader, who don't have a dog n^sed Spot, and who oon 
eagoect their daddy to come home tonight# heterogeneous natiue 
of the school pppSoation must be taken into account and a 
flexible sts;nicturc-»one that allows many different teachi^ 
methods and a voriei^ of learning materials, including meoda, 
and learning opportunities, so that each student can learn 
according to his cm unique, cognitive fashion— must be provided. 
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) !I!he need for loore ]snowledge a])o‘ut differencea, expecially 

sex differences, is great indeed* More of such knowledge exists 
than is generally recognized, but it is scattered and often in 
anecdotal form. It must l>e compiled, tested, and made available 
to all levels of educational endeavor* The concept of scientific 
research xoust be expanded and descriptive studies using the 
invaluable experience of teachers, counselors, and students given 
the same serious attention now accorded the carefully controlled 
study* !Ihese important infoimation resources are today almost 
wholly neglected* 

Workshop members made many suggestions for overccning 
classroom difficulties ]?osed by individual differences* Superior 
students can >:Gmetimes help in the instruction and deveXoiment of 
slow students and diffez^ent kinds of grouping and individualized 
instruction can be used ir a heterogenous classroom* For example, 
the superior student cm work on individually designed projects 
and free the teacher to work with the slow student needs more 
personal attention* Ki^ school students have been successful in 
rewriting vocational materials and in leading discussions and 
there appears to be no reason ^ they could not progaram their 
own learning* All such measux^s would not only involve and 
stimulate students* interest in their own learzaing but would 
also isprove cooommication among all those involved in education* 

A cooperative endeavor is clearly called for* 

Having considered the goals of education and some of the 
processes and problsms involved in realizing these goals, parti- 
cipants could then explore the s]^ecific& of the conference and 
discuss ways in which anedia could, be most helpfhl in guidance 
and counseling* Media was defined as leaanaing rescniarces, per- 
ceptual stimuli, which initiate perception* The hope was voiced 
that educators would abandon the idea that media and audio-visual 
aids Qxe inclusively synonomous teams* Media are not just movies S 
They include everything from a Bzownie camera to the most complex 
teaching machine* The^" are available from many sources and in 
one or another of their many shapes and fow can be used in 
evexy school in the country, w*hether it be a one-rocm building 
in a remote, backwoods community or an ultra-modem, multi-miUion- 
dollar plant equipped for the installation of language labora- 
tories, television sets, etc* The most urgent problem is sisply 
to get media into classrooms* 

Fe&r, ei^<^cially when seme technical knowledge is involved, 
and lack of imagination, often strongest among those vbo have 
been teadiirg— frequently only from textbooks— for many years, 
are probably the main obstacles* Many a teacher, confronted 
with electrics of varying complexity, has simply thrown up 
her hands in despair and wailed: **What shall I do with it?** 

Some teachers have been quite willing to use audio-visual aids 
' whets students operated the equip^nt; and academically slow 
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students have i>eqi:uently proved able project assistants , dellfl&ted at 
the chance to offer their technical skill and to experience real 
success coonensurate with their actual ability. Workshops , with 
teachers and students working together have been quite successfVil* In 
any ev en% the entrance of technology into education does not xaean that 
teachers must becooie technicians. It does mean that technici*:n8 must 
have knowledge of both subject matter and teaching. 

The fear that, with increasing school populations, an inc;reased 
use of teaching machines, language laboratories, and audio-visual aids 
will eliminate interpersonal relationships between students and teacher— 
an essential element in human learning— is often expressed. Of course, 
this is a possibility. But it need not be a reality. Educators can 
prevent it, both throufiii the design of the media and throu^ their use 
in the classroom. The persom^l element can be built in and communicated 
through media (e.g. autobiographical films) and all media can be used 
in conjunction with classxxxm discussion, books, and individual projects 
so that they become integral parts of a highly personalized learning 
procedure. In order to implement the use of media, it is incumbent upon 
those in the guidance field to help users explore, initially, \diat 
they are trying to achieve and then to help them select media and the 
ways to apply them ^ch will most effectively achieve the educational 
objective. 

Conference members offered many suggestions for overcoming fears 
generally* Media should be considered as enabling, not demanding, and 
teachers should be convinced of the potnetial of various aids and then 
left free to luse the aids as they wish. Further, future teachers 
should be tau^t via media so that they will be more comfortable about 
integrating media into their own, ^\iture, classroom programs. Prospective 
teachers, also, should put in a 3 rear of internship in the schools, so 
that they may become acquainted with the wide range of presentation 
methods. Finally, teachers must be convinced that media will not replace 
them but instead will free them to become better teachers. 

Ill and of themselves, media are imimportant. They have no ihheruat 
quality divorced from the setting in \diich they are applied. It is 
their effect i^cn others which is the primary consideration ai^ this is 
determined by the use made of them and by the skill of the user. 

The question at the moment is: What are the next best st^s? Tbie 
picture is fo:r from complete. The goals have been stated; the variety of 
teachers, 8tud<?nts, and media considered* The problem is to match them. 

Undoubtedly, continuing research is an overriding need. Since 
learning seems to he related to the needs of the learner, for instance, 
research is needed to determine the effect in the learning process of 
specific media in developing appropriate emotional response. What 
types of subjects and settings should be used, for example, with 
culturally deprived students to increase their identification with a 
problem and, at the same time, avoid stereotyping? Would a film like 
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'*Angsy Bsy" be useful to Negro or, perhaps, would store abstract 

fccRss better clear the hurdles of social and cultural heritage which 
can inhibit the usefulness of any medium? 

Research is needed, also, to dete^iise the most effective use 
of media, particularly films, in vocational counseling, A specific 
need exists, according to members of one workshop group, for ways 
to develop healthier attitudes towaard occupations which do net 
require a college education and to empahsize the dignity of various 
such occupations, regardless of training or education required* 

Research is needed, as well, in media which would provide 
essence of the feeling for* specific ©editions, Frequently, 
it was said, ocdqoational descriptions and films presently in use 
emphasize economic aspects to the detriment of psycbologicali and 
students cannot taste or sense *^hat it is like to be a doctor, for 
instance, or a teacher, or a physicist* 

HnaUy, research would be helpful in those areas where repe« 
titive procedures, as, for example, test intezpretations, are used 
by counselors* If such procedures could be programmed, counselors 
could make better use of their time* 

In each of the above listed areas and, tindoubtedly, in others, 
criteria should be established as guidelines for media producers* 
Conceivably, the American Personnel and Guidance Association mifi^t 
review films, much as does the U* 3# Public Health Service in its own 
field* Audio-visual laboratories mi£^t be established in schools* 

All guidelines shouls aim at contsdbuting to individual and personal 
development as the main objective* 

Optimum use of research flndl>ngs, however, rests on mutual un- 
derstanding of perception, Ihose wor^ng in commonicati^ and 
the programming of learning must come to grips with the philosophy 
and psychology of education; they must consider ways to depict the 
whole wide range of ideas, frem the abstract to the concrete* 

Mucators must know will perceive these ideas and how they will 
perceive them, A new kind of tzaining and a new way of thinking 
about communication, both, are needed. 

Generalized, but highly importeuit, questions should be asked 
in arriving at this mutual understanding* For example: 

1* Hofw do different individuals perceive different forms of 
media and what is the difference in perception of an experience 
^en it is corammlcated by means of different perceptual stimoli? 

2* Nhat are the effects of different perceptual stimuli apart 
trm the ideas or concepts communicated? 



3* What relationship does the Imovledge of perceptual stimulus 
have to the goeils of education? 

km Is thexe a methodology peculiar to the effectiveness of a 
particular stimulus? 

3 m What is the relationship between the stimulus and the 
environment in which it is presented? 

6« Finally^ can guidance 3people conceive of themselves as 
communicators? 

These mi§^t be considered core questions , the questions which 
constitute a systematic approach to specific understandings* But 
any approach, it was re-emphasized, must be in the hands of educators 
and must be directed toward meeting teaching and learning needs* 
Teachers and students and media specialists might design media to- 
gether— that all might learn* Also, in this way, the content of 
television which bears so HtbJe relationship to reality could be 
counteracted* Media need no' be competitive and it need not be 
destructive* Hopefully, it can be the means of crystal clear commu- 
nication in psychological and educational development* 

As suggested by one of the conference's workshop groi^, ideas 
for new media and their use in caareer planning and education mi^t 
be categorized in terns of various educational levels, ranging from 
pre-school throu^ the university* Suggested ideas, presented 
according to school level, include the following: 

a?e-School and Elementary 



1* In the early grades, teachers migh^ take pictures for a 
period of one month, make up a brochure, and ask the children to 
make captions which would explain what took place in the classroom* 
Such pictures might also be made in the form of transparoncies and, 
accompanied by a recording, explain various school activities 

2* Films could easily point tip the problems of social, relation- 
ships and the ways in which students differ* The films ^ould then 
be viewed by both teachers and parents for (greater understanding of 
social problems* 

3* A computer could be used to make; a gz^tQ^c presentation to 
students and parents of the uses of the c^nmuative record* 

4* Films could be developed fcj* in-scTvice training on how to 
help children following the use of a sociogram* Films could also 
demonstrate sociodrama and role playing as used in in-service training* 

3 m JTob descriptions of thos^^obs that fathers do mlgiht be 
written and related to the Bictioaagy of Occupational Titles as £iart 



of a stu^ of Sv*uuwi3t attitude toward ooou^tions# Hesults of the 
study could be coarg&xeSi with what parents think of the seine occixpa* 
tions for further !mo»rledge of similarities and differences between 
student and parental attitudes toward occupations generally, 

6, filius could be used to teach some sociological aspects of 
sex edViCation, 

7* Slims could be shown to a class at one level depicting 
curricular activities at the next. For exaniple, curricular activity 
in the junior high school could be shown to classes in the elementary 
school so that they mi^ be introduced to subjects and activities 
^ot yet ej^rienced. This procedure could be duplicated preceding 
promotion to each of the various school levels. The £Hins could 
also be aintilable to parents, 

Jbnior High School 

1, The computer was proposed as a means of developing a pre« 
diction system on each student. This would give counselors more 
information in working and planning careesTS with students, 

2, The library should house materials other than boc&s^ including 
for instance, records for home-loan purposes. Schools could make 

\xp their own libraries of recordings at an estimated initial cost 
for a record-cutting machine of $400, 

3^ The general consensus was that a basic principle underlying 
elementary junior hig^ school undertakings is that students must be 
atmre of broadened opportunities before they reach the,.level where 
they must make choices. 

Senior High School 

1, It is important that career aids, such as filmstrips, tapes, 
slides, records, films, printed matter, etc,, he placed where 
students congregate as well as in classrooms, libraries, and the 
guidance office, 

2, Kew media should be used to help combat the rise in drop-outs. 
On the assumption that drop-outs are seldom good readers, comic hocks, 
with a suggested title ”Stay in School,” were proposed, 

3, Films fre^ently do net contain elements with which students 
can id«^!rHi£y and to reach the potential drop-out identifiable char- 
acters must he Included, 

4, The use of data retrieval t6chnig;ttes for making educational 
and training opportunities available would be of value. This would 
enable the counselor to have various data at hand to disseminate to 
students and graduates. 





University Level 

I. The repetitive funetione of the couneelor shouifl he stuaisi 
and programaed. 

2« Tapes^ placed in the counselor’s of^ce for Incidental 
learning I ni^t prove xocre interesting than out*of«date xaa^zines 
and offer incidental learning, as well. 

3. Closed.-circuit television id^t he lused in donnitories 
to reach non-clients. 

4. Centers for filmstrips and tapes could he housed in student 
cneters as well as in dormitories* 

5. Eecords could he vused on a load basis in doxmitories. 

6. Students could record their own material, tdiich-^ could 
then he used hy other students as well. 

7. Orientation materials could he 3 Quhlished in hodklet fom 
for use throughout the semester rather than* only during the first 
few days of orientation week. 

8. The American Personnel & Guidance Association could estahHsh 
a clearing house throu^ which ideas could he channeled and cleared. 

9« An agent similar to the county agent in agricultural services 
could he appointed to disseminate occupational and educationa?. 
information make direct contact with counselors and teachers. 

10. Opportunities for pe<^le to assemble to exchange ideas, 
develop hypotheses, and promote research could he sent on to 
institutions of higher learning, where larger research projects 
could he carried out. 

II. WBk institutes could he used for developing materials 
such as resourcis units involving use of new media in school praams. 
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Sane Reflections 



Luther H* Evans 

Director, Iftpoject on the Educational Dnplication of Automation 

National Education Association 



What I am about to aay is neither a svaanary of the conference 
nor entirely a reaction to it. It is, instead, both f 
observation. It is reflection— reflection growing out of thisj^ti^ 
but also steiaaing frcm my entire background. « “ay 5“^® 
dictatorial form, hut X do not mean it to sound that vayo maad.ng 
these r^'a.tements, I speak only for myself. 

We are in a period of very great change in the field of eduction. 
Many of the forces that have created this state of ferment ccme 
outside education, hut many of the people iasideeducation are 
ably well prepared to move for«?ard. In otlier 

from outside— are helping to break an ice floe Which has hard^ed o^r 
bhe years and Which could not, unaided, break alone. 
mistake to contend that today’s educational change comes entir^ if cm 
the outside and that those within education are ignoring 
for leadership in the accomplishment of great objectives. 
it When people say that certain vocal groups and individuals— A^al 
Rickover, for instance— asfe reforming education. They are mere^ help- 
ing melt the ice so that educators, themselves, can make educational 
change. And I think that is the way it should be. 

The outside forces are many and varied. There is the growing 
interdependence of the world. There is the increased ^ 

things— the remaking of life by science and technologsr. 
growing involvement of this country in the cold war. And then there 
is the great pressure of expanding population and the demand for broader 
support^f education in order to pay the costs of 
The cold war can he won by us only throu^^ hi^ national projaction. 

And high national production can be achieved— and weapons and armies 
put in the field— only throu^ the educational process. So that ve^ 
national Interest, itself, is one of the great forces demanding that 
education perform its historic job better. 

I think a period such as this— a period of great ferment— inevit- 
ably is also a period of great imaginative effort, of experimentation, 
a time of inventiveness in method, in content, in 
a time of re-analysis of purpose. Such a period forces afe^oubled effort 
at communication. I am here talking abir^t the whole broad fieW of 
communication. We have a tremendous increase in 
munlcation at the world level and we aoQust have a tr^ndous increase 
in cross-disciplinary communication here at home. 
represented that kind of effort to communi''.ate, an effort by pi^®® 
ccSelors and by those in the audio-visual field. Who know about the 
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contributions of the new media, to ccmmanicate with one another. I 
think we must thank the U. S* Office of Education and the people tdio 
administer the National Defense Bducabion Act for their interest in 
sponsoring this meeting, as well as for their interest in siqporting 
so many other activities today which contribute to inter-disciplinary 
cdfflttunication. The U. S. Office should be commended also for its 
activities in ccmnrunicating the results of ejqperimentation. It does 
no good to e:iqperiment in educ:j.tional psychology, for instance, if the 
te€«jhers never hear the results. 

I speak here partly from prejudice gained as a librarian, but I 
have worked also in the data processing field and in the field, of 
information retrieval; emd it is obvious to me that we are lagging in 
our pi’ofessional obligation to communicate, in many instances, the 
results of research and e^iperimentation to the very people whose work 
relates to it. We are tackling this problem in the NEA*S project on 
automation. There are many persons who will grasp answers from auto* 
mation if you just pass on to them basic facts which automation people 
have. Teachers can sense the implications of automation if they aare 
sillied with the facts. As it is, they seldom get the facts because 
somehow they’re rarely given an opportunity to tune in on the ri^t 
channels of communication, Providing such charmeia is one of our 
biggest tasks, I regard .this conference as very successful in this 
connection, regardless of whether everyone got new ideas for reforming 
education or for adapting audio-visual techniques to the needs of the 
schools or even, specifically, to the needs of guidance and counseling. 

Let me speak of things that came to my notice ^diile I was here, 

I was glad to see, in some areas, a re-examination of goals. But- here 
I must tell you that I— as an outsider— sense confusion, I hear people 
say that the goal of education is the maximum realization of an indi- 
vidual’s potential but I just do not know idiat they mean, I have the 
potential of being a good cab driver, of being a researcher, or an 
administrator, or a diplomat, I have done seme of these things. But 
\diat is my maximum potential? I cannot do all the things for which 
I may have ^tential. So the question becomes: What potential? Here, 

I think, we need examination and e:qploration. In this situation, I 
am afphid, many teachers and counselors are tempted to encourage 
students in developing the particular potential which corresponds to 
some popeseumably available job opportunity, or the potential!, which has 
the fewest possibilities of resulting in friction in society, in 
non-adjustment to the herd. 

Another thing that 1 have noticed here is that counselors— and T 
may be speaking out of ignorance— seem too directly oriented to 
psychiatry, I think soosetimes that they play Freud more often than 
they assume their own role— of facilitating the educational dewelcpment 
of their students. If I’m off base here, someone should 4 *all me out. 
But, first, let me say a few other things o I believe that in general 
we take too narrow a view of the comjweling role. Some ha\^ described 
it as service— the kind of thing that, if it were performed in a 
garage, would take care of malfunctioning spark plugs, I aregard counsel 



iug, fran I have learned about it in the last few months, not as 
Just a service but as a tqp-level function in maJdng school policy- 
in deciding what the school is all abcjut, what the cuwpiculum should 
be, what the teaching methods should be, even what the buildings are 
like. I believe that the counselor cannot escape trm this policy- 
making role. He does not, of course, replace the school superintendent. 
But he €W 5 ts in an advisory capacity. He must be a counselor to the 
administration as well as to the students. 

Some counselors may be fearful of such a role because they are 
afraid that to play it might be misunderstood. I think it is as 
iiDportant for them to lose their own fears as it is to help students lose 
theirs. I would like to see and hear more theoretical discussion of 
Just how their role as policy-makers should be developed and performed. 
Obviously, the counselor knows as much as anyone, and perhaps more, 
whether a curriculimi ewjtually fits the learning process in any given 
situation. 

I want to switch now to another channel of thou^t. I believe 
everyone at this conference agrees that the new media have a real role 
to but we need further exploration to understand exactly wiiat that 
role should be. This forces us to turn to studies of the learning 
process. We need further research in this area. We are running into 
problems related to the learning process in our automation project and 
it is quite clear that a great deal more adult education— in fact re- 
education, throu^ life— will be needed to hdjust to technology, to 
chougiug Job d^aands. Quite ear3y in our work on the project, we 
identified the leasming ixrocess as a subject on which we must hold 
a symposium, to find out what is known today. Then, based on the 
data developed by the syapcisium, we hope to have Joint panel meetings 
with professioiml people representing the appropriate organizations 
to relate the data to action programs. We have identified ad\xlt 
learning as one of our problems but, I think, learning in geneiral 
will he considered in these undertakings. In another syngoosium this 
year, we want to explore motivation in learning. Obviously, motivation 
with adults is a more serious problem than it is with children— at 
least in first exposing them to leaning. After the initial push, it 
may be no different than it is with children, but we can’t be sure. 

Audio-visuals and other media have too often been shunted off to 
a side track. The teachers have not been greatly interested in these 
things, and know very little about them except that they threaten, if 
not displacement, at least an enforced chan^ in accepted ways. The 
new media cannot make their maximum contribution to education until 
teachers understand that: (1) their— the teachers*— -use will not 

he lessened! (2) the new tools have a contribution to make and admin- 
istrators and school beards will inevitably discover what it is; and 
(3) the teachers, themselves, will be chief decision-makers in the 
use of new ccuponents. How this will all happen, I do not know, but 
I believe the way to begin is to get these convictions across to the 
people concerned. 
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It was pointed out, in ley introduction, l^at ny doctorate was in 
political science, and I am going to talk for a moment as a political 
scientist. If I were to embark on a practical action program for the 
best use of the new media in education, this is ^t I would do: X 
would convince the people at the teacher training institutions that the 
facts aho^t media and guidance— especially the proper combination of 
the two— should he hnotrn hy all their teachers, particularly by the 
teachers of guidance counselors. I would try to convince also the 
school administrators and school board members of the need to progress 
in this field. Ihese two groins represent our real source of power in 
making change— and the aart of politics is manipulating people to secure 
change. 

Now, I am not complcdning about the teachers: X am complcdning 
about the way things are. I do not blame a teacher in the least for 
saying: "I cannot waste time with these things; I have more work than 

I can do now, and I don’t \mderstand how to operate them. I don't 
know what they can do; I don't know idiether the material for their use 
is good. We have screening and testing of tesdbooks, sc that I can 
have some reliance on theL., hut I know nothing about this listing of 
films and filmstrips. I d/:n't 3mow whether they're any good or not.” 

I would act exactly like that. And the only way to overcome such 
a reaction is to interest teachers in e3q)t«rim6ntation and give them 
some control, some sense of mastery over the situation. 

But you, as leaders, must do something more. You must set up 
standards. By standards, I do not mean requirements so rigid that one 
cannot eaqperiment nor do I mean standards that will not permit flexi- 
bility in content. I mean standards of efficiency and utility, of ap» 
prorpriateaess in doing the jobs that need to be done. One medium is 
good for one task; another is good for another; end a package of various 
media— old and new— for still a third. Teleprompter is valuable in 
one situation, movies in another, television in still another. There 
must be more attention given to the development of systems. Iiet us 
have descriptions of situations in which this kind of medium— or i^at— 
is the most efficient. We need quality controls and technical standards 
to get quality. 

I was excited yesterday about the integrated system presented, to us 
by Jfip, Itcwis of Chicago. I think ho mode a presentation of a very ad- 
vanced conception, for lAich most schools are not ready yet, and would 
ask school systems not to jump in on this until they are convinced that 
the various elements are understood, that the initial costs have been 
measured, and that the foUow-throu^ costs and possible savings of the 
future are realistically estimated. I have been thinking ^t it would 
cost to have the data on tape on all of these children, from the time 
they enter kindergarten until they finish college. Who is going to pay 
for all the cost of all this record-keeping? I am not objecting to the 
idea, since I think the computer can perform a valid role in developing 
a profile of the student and thus aiding the counselor. But I am being 
practical, ijMch is thve only safe course for the person with a new idea. 
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I am not going to conment extensively on tlae various 3sinds of media 
because I you have already made up your minds to study them further. 
I ^jould say that I see an iarportant task in the sound-recording of coun- 
seling intervievs and the possibility of re-running it for a deeper ^ 
analysis of ^at i*^ going on because one heaj^ng is frequently not 
X have had occasion sometimes to go through a recording once or twice in 
addition to hearing the proceedings originally, and I always get some- 
thing new out of it. Hence, I think that tape recordings, and in some 
cases, movies, for purposes of analysis of the material itself, 1^ a 
counselor, have great value. I like the idea of fi lmin g the counselor, 
himself, in action without his being able to see it, so others may Suudy 
the presentation and evaluate his methods. X thin k perhaps school super- 
intendents or principals ou^t to watch films of their counselors at 
work and then give the counselors some counseling as to how better to 

perform. 

X have had the idea for a long time that there is much material in 
a photograph or a movie that the teacher does not react to because it 
is taken for granted. But the same material makes a great Inpression 
on the child. This is demonstrated particularly in a cross- -ultwal 
situation, as it was, for instance, \dien the Soviets showed a film on 
the oppression of the American worker by the capitalists the Russian 
had to shut the movie down because it showed workers going to work with 
big lunches, in automobiles, from nice little bungalows. The Russian 
viewers saw only the wonderful standard of living these Americ^ 
had. Xt was like some of the accounts here of what happened when The 
Angxy Boy” was shown to people of a much lower social level than the 
\:pper-middie class ^ich the film portrays. Xt seems to me ^at In 
audio-visuals we most delete as much as possible of such distractii^ 
elements when we are sure of the point we want to put ac3?oss. To this 
end, X believe we should study sHirfeher the possibilities of cartoons 
rath^ th€ui photographs to avoid, the tangential things that kids no-^ice 
and focus on the theme. This is id)y a talented actor submerges his own 
personality 3n a role and adopts the persontslity of the role. Xf some- 
one playing HSadet wears a red bow tie, the audience will pay Wttle 
attention to the play, but concentrate Instead on the red bow tie. 
Sometimes we do things in films, TV, etc., that are just as di^tracti^ 
as that. X this is very important. From one point of view, it 

may introduce something unintended which fills in a child’s understanding, 
particularly if he is an underprivileged child, but very often this in- 
cidental material is so much in conflict with the child’ e owr back- 
ground that it blocks the intended message. 

X would Hite to make one remark ^out programmed learning* X do 
not think teaching machines have much of a future, but X think programmed 
learning does. X think prograamed learning has a great psychological 
advantage over the teacher-student relationship, an Important advantage 
which is not sufficiently recognized. A child, despite our talk about 
inter-personal relationships, in trying to grasp an idea is freqixently 
hampered by the atmosphere of the classroom. Brogirammed learning oea^ 
with this problem In an effective way. Xt allo^ the student to go 
his own pace. He u’^s not have to get tp in front of the class and admit 



that ha is siov# can he sic?f end not suffer fsm it, And h©Xng ^ee 
of OTibarras^nt, out tvm under the pressure to he is free to 

concentrate on the ssaterial. Say ail you wsit to about Ihe priaaasy 
processes |i say all you ifimt to about ^isotional adjuatia^t# interpersonal 
relations, etc.j the thing that should hs^en in schools is for Mds to 
develop their ainds^ to eajpand their capacities, msatOly and 
physically* 

Mr* Ghairajisn, X have little saore to S8^* X heUeve you gathered 
here should try to create a hotter, 2 apre consistent, and wll»rounded 
image of \diat your role is, -and X insist that i^e role includes de® 
cisions for impro' iig teaching process, the curriculum, the design of 
the buildings, usa oi media— decisions not saade in the administrative 
sense but in m advisory edacity* Ihis means that administrative ar- 
rangements must th€^ be mads so that you can act upon the decisions at 
the right point, and this is the responsibility of the top administrator 
of the school system in erch ease. X think, of course, there should be 
other means in i^ch this can be done, such as through your associational 
structures and through arrangements for the crossing over from one as- 
sociational structure to another. I see no reason this grotjp 
eventually should not have a ^oint session, or at least a panel or a 
joint conferejice, vith the Meriesa Association of School Administrators, 
with the Elementary School Eriacipals, the Seccaidsry School Principals, 
the 33epartment of Classroom TeachiKPs, the Association of Chief State 
School Officers, etc. fhere must be a crossing of the various as- 
sociational lines, as well as cooperation with the administrative levels 
of a school system, lliere must be advi.ee at the state level to the 
Sup^intendents of Education# first point then is that counselors 
heve du'*^^ to define their role in more ^bitious terms ssnd to work out 
ways of actualizixig that role* 

My second 3 ?oint is there must be better co§ 2 as«nication of research 
findings* 0^ar communication within groups is effective but communication 
by one groi© with other groups, to report progress in research, to re- 
port tdmt is happening in various areas, must flow out in cross channels* 

One of your great objectives is estpanded rese^efe, and I a^ee with 
Maslow that we do not have to go to a graduate school or a great rese^^eh 
library, or have a Ford Foundation grant, to conduct research* Research 
can be done in any classroom* TIC need more a sense of how generalizations 
can be made from a slice of ea^erience, how lessons can be drawn from a 
situation. A lot of people can generaXizs, can draw ccaclinsioas, but 
thsy do not communicate them adecpiately* An iaportant part of the task 
is to write down ' 5 diat has been learned, even a paragraph, and get it 
into the ri^t channels of communication* 

As I said in the beginning, education in this country is in a 
period of greatest ferments® The prospects for prog3?ess are exceedingly 
hopeful* The ice is melting— but it could freeze ag€dn soon* 
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I have been trying to find adjectives to app3y to the group here 
\jhich I feel is largely members of APGA and pecjple who are in guid- 
ance and counseling, I didn’t get very far because I find it diffi- 
cult to write down notes on which I would like to say and to listen to 
what people are saying at the same time# 

But I did come up with a few things# I have written top on my 
list that they are serious-minded people; they are very intelligent; 
they are forward-looking people who have great impact on the educa- 
tional process# I put down that they are almost normal^ feeling that 
you people are probably a little bit above the norm, and that you 
have a special language. I have been impressed. I belong to three 
departments of the NBA. I try to go to all three conventions, Audio- 
Visual, the Art Education Group, and ASCD, and as 1 go to them I ftod 
certain variances in language patterns, or in communications that they 
attempt to give, and yet everybody is trying to say pretty much the 
same thing. It distiurbs me that they cannot get together a little 
more and pool their resources because I think, as I have expressed to 
the group that I have met with, that the art educator has a great deal 
to contribute in the field that we sre thinking about hereo 

I specialize in audio-visual <iib,ings because as a teaciher I found 
it difficult to make education meaningful to children without it. I 
drifted toward the experiences more ccmcrete. I feel that media 

will have a real impact ux>on in-service education of teachers. I 
think new patterns of education should get involved here. 

We have what we call a. study council in our County which involves 
a great many teachers snd the development of curricular materials, 
guides to teaching, etc. I reaUze, as I probably never might have 
realized, if I hadn’t had the opportunity to come here, that we have 
to begin thinking of some of the new things that are happening. I 
Tnean it isn’t something that’s way ouijhut it’s something that is 
here with us and developing very, very rapidly. 
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So I feel that maybe we ought to get a few 
trying to progrcai some instructions, say, in the four 
X serK^lTthat in some of our curriculum areas the *®®?^f 
S to look at this type of instruction. /®® 1 » ^^en, ^ 
be free if we can get them looUng at curriculum a little differently no 

do something about the other problem that we 
happened to have been appointed last to ® 

worJc on writing a teaching guide for the hum^ties (G , *. „ 

Pennsylvania. Wien I go to that «eeai« neict month J j 

it wik some different perceptions of what we ou^t to do thanimat i 

would have had had I not been here* 

One thing for certain, I think that we 2 ^?ed 

of study in terms cf Wiat are some of the things . 

to the growing T? ! 5 e«l»i, eonKs things that 

distortion. I was a little disturbed here the ^to^shw a 

showed the Robert Flaherty movie on OT. It is a ^ 

movie rather than on the motion picture projector. I **^A«*^ m eon- 
about 9055 of the ispact of Flaherty's film when you see it on OT as con 

trasted with when we see it on the screen here* 

I am interested in the proper use of I ®“ “?L°^e*this 

seeing it On OT if you have no other means, but in » ^ 

I am sure we could have seen it with a motion picture projector. Thi 
is not a serious criticism, but merely an observation. 

In all our curriculum writings, I think, we 
of our mind that education is becoming sauething ^ 

textbook and that we should try to shape seme fontinuallv 

don’t perpetuate the old patterns \diich we tend to do by ^ 

maintaining the old status quo as far as styling is concerned. I think 

that we mi^t do something thei»e. 

There are so many things that have happened ttet I feel ^t I went 
throu^ a re-education process here myself... a f^tastic ^ Lm 
in a very short time. I even got to know some of the P®® 5 ^® “ ^ 
county group much better than I had. It really has been a terrifi 
privilege to be at this Conference. 



Comments of Harold Hunsberger 
School Director 
PerkfAsie Borou^ Schools 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 



with your permission I would like to read a very brief pom which I 
consider rSr^^S^sic as far as the feelings of *»‘®y^B^^®f , 
concerned, and this very poem could well preclude my brief remarks. It s 

titled “Pear Hot”: 
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Fear not 5 good friends, the burning pain from me will 
thrust the steel, 

Fear not the madness of the moon— it is pathetic, b»jit 
unreal. 

Great new disease that wastes the flesh to parts emaciation, 

For you've withstood a damn si^t more on the Board of Education* 

As c’^r moderator has stated, the Board memibers are usually considered 
hard*headed, ignorant, obstinate, etc*, etc* 

I don't want to defend our position at this point nor attempt to 
change the corporate image* I would merely like to say that ^ im- 
pressions of this Conference are that we certainly have a dedicated group 
of persons who are working toward improving the curriculum toward improv- 
ing our educational comcepts, and tha apparently the tools are available 
and that if we will but take hold of them and use them I feel that there 
is a lot that we can gain from this particular Conference. 

What we do with them after we have them is very important. I know 
that the administrators here know my feeling that many times the Board 
is told that wehave to hava**we have to have***we have to have too often* 
It's because Professor So-And-So has it, or someone else has it, and 
actually we question the need because it's Just a matter of keeping up 
with the Joneses, and too often we are disappointed to find that the aids 
vtdch we have provided are at a later date setting on the shelf and are 
not being used* Now I hope that this is just on rare cccations, that 
perhaps there is seme real reason for it* 

We like to feel that we will do whatever we can to implement the 
work of the co'mselor— of all the teachers within the systism* 

I am very happy to have been able to attend this and to sit with you 
and to hear these fine speeches* Scane of them have been out ar?.d over my 
head, but nevertheless, 1 have attempted to absorb whatever I could 
absorb and I am thoroughly satumted at this point* 



Comments of Melvin G Mack 

Begional Superintendent 
Palisades Schools 
Kintnersvllle, Pennsylvania 



I've been impressed very much with the progi^ here in that I have 
to work with 25 school directors, and I know that in the entire Bucks 
County we have 99 school directors* We have been trying to set up 6m 
area technical hi^ school* X think one of the main jobs of a super- 
intendent is to keep our boards informed and to do that, we have to 



ocjastantly iise different means of getting our ends. We have tried to 
use audio-visual aids on school hoards. !Rie fact is Mr. Hunsherger 
was in one of the groups idien we used media of this kind^ and I think' 
it was quite successful— that we are able to sell 99 school directors 
to buy an asrea technical hi^ school. 

I have gained a great deal fipcm this Conference in that I am going 
to be able to work with my school boards a great deal better. I intend 
to use the 8 mm. motion picture camera to show our school board members 
What'S going on in our school district. X intend to use the overhead 
projector more frequent2y, and also I think they need to hear some more 
tape recordings. 

We sit in our board meetings too fpequentay and talk about money 
and problems that are not concerned with education, and if we don’t keep 
our feet on the ground and keep tailiing education, no one else will. 

So I think that has been one of the chief things I have gained from 
this Conference is to be able to communicate with my school board, and 
also, in turn, to communicate with the public. I write a superintendent’s 
annual report and see that it gets distributed. But I don’t think that 
I have done enough of carrying the Gospel to the seivice clubs, the PIAs, 
to all organizations in my community. 

I would like to do this by use of media that I have seen here these 
last couple of days. 

It has been a real pleasure to learn so much about the things that 
I am going to try to carry out during the next years when I go heme. 



Comments of George Taylor 

Superintendent of Schools 
Council Bocks School District 
Newtown, Fennsylvania 



This is a real tou^ assignment: to give in five minutes your 
impressions, the results, etc. of a conference such as this. 

I think my impression here is ' ie of depth. ®iis is a little bit 
differenii from administrators’ conferences. They are more of a conference 
in breadth— this is one of the reasons some of them have roamed a little 
far afield here. 

I’ll have to have a report when X go back, and the title of the 
report is going to be; "Out Where the New Begins.” That happens to be 
this particular setting where you are today. 

I’ll give you my favorite note that I made— the one that I think 
stands out above all others, and this is it. I ^ not just sure at this 
point \dio made it, but the author certainly deserves a lot of credit. 
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The pace of modem society *s oliaiiges is such that iiamowly defined 
needs are quiddy outmoded, and narrowly trained purposes turn obsolete 
with them, Tiis, to me, has sat the key, the theme, the \diole spirit 
of the conference, and I think this sets the stage to where we are all 
at at the present time. 

I t hi nk we»re at the stage that we’re going to have to demand that 
we really face up to our responsibilities and do something about it. If 
not, it will be done for us and to is. 



Comments of John 0. Burris 

Elementary School Counselor 
Neshaminy School District 
lan^orn, Pennsylvania 



I think we are rather short on time— I wondered how I could bring 
something together pretty quickly. I think this is part, however, 
don’t we try. Certainly we have seen i?ome things here that are 
different from what we have been ej^sed to for a long time. 

And I am just wondering, even in the next month when we get to our 
APGA Conference, will we have what we had: usually had 90% of the pre- 
sentations verbal, panel presentations, or will we use other kinds of 

media? 

I’ll close with one other brief statement. Dr. Cruickshank, speaking 
of a blind child in whom he was quite interested, said that he wanted 
to see if he could have the child integrated into a regular first ^ade 
classroom, and he went to the teaoner. He said to the teacher, Tmat 
are the things that you ask of first graders,” and she told him. m 
said, '*Well I think this little girl can do most of these tMngs, ana 
they went down the things that she could do. But then he also went over 
the one thing— this child was blind. The teacher began to panic because 
this was something she felt was impossible for her to handle. But she 
said, okay she would try. 

About six weeks after the opening of school, Dr» Cruickshank came 
into the first grade room, and there was a lot of activity in thejroom. 

As he looked he sew the little blind girl liberally lu^i^ a 
boy across the ro^, and he spoke to her and he said. Hello, I>5sry. 

How are you?” And she said, ”I’m showing him the way to the bathroom— 

he can never find his way.” 

This I thinlc brings us again to this thing. We’ve seen so many 
things very timditionally, and here is a chance to look at scmethi^ 
that is different. I can say that hack in my own district I know there 
are going to be many people who will be very intea^ested in knowing what 
some of the leadership is that we can give. 
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I*ve Ijeen concerned ofver one thing here. We who work in the 
elementary guidance field see so very strongly the place of the teacher 
in this. I think it*s a little bit of a shame that maybe a couple of 
classroom teachers have not been involved with us in doing some of our 
talking here. X have said this many times for the national conferences 
as well as world, because teachers do play an important part in this 
role. I must also say that another thing that has come out of the 
Conference, which is going to pay off I hope back haoae, is that we've also 
had a chance to talk together about some things that we mi^t be able 
to do with the idea of something in fourth grade and programning. X am 
already concerned about some things in kindergarten and first grade. 

These mi£^t be things we will want to talk about later* 



Evaluation of the Conference 



Evaluation was carried out throiigh two 3 ?rocesses: (1) fiUdng out 

a ouestionnaire by each participant at the conclusion of the Conf^^ce, 
( 2 ) reporting four and five months after the Conference of new activ l^ 
ties that had been undertaken as a result of the Conference. The J^ter 
reporting is included in the next section, "Activities Resulting frcm 
Participation in the Conference.” The former are reported here. 

Conferees were asked three questions. The responses of all parti- 
cipants are listed und^ each of the questions. 

X. Briefly 3Ast some of the mad or highlights or s trengths of the cqi^ 
feren^ as you see them. 

1. The bringi?ig together of various disciplines for a commoa purpose in 

a team approach project. ^ 

2. The ability of participants to integrate their different poin'w 
view toward the possible development or solution of problems growing out 
of the Conference*«no vested interests pressures used. 



1. Very fine thought-provoking speeches. 

2. The organizational pattern of the Conference was si^erb. 

3. The inter-disciplinary design of the workshop group. 

4. The audacity to bring together two such diverse groups as A-V men ana 

counselors. 

It afforded an opportunity for professional guidance people to reaj^ con- 
sens^os on a number of issues pertaining to utilization of me^a. Most of 
the participants I talked with came away with a firm conviction that 
guidance should not be dominated by the technology of the media, that the 
uses of medium should be subordinated to needs and objectives of giadance, 
and that the new media provide no substitutes for comprehensive guidance 

programs. 

The opportunity to share information; opinions and experiences with quali- 
fied people from a broad range of interests, skills and backgrounds. 

grov^ work from \Mch specific worthwhile results emerged. Size or 
large groiqp was just righ-^ too. Varied demonstrations. Most worthwhile 
e^p^ience in stimulating change on part of participants. 

Strength of conference lay in workshop approach— interaction between 
guidance personnel and audio-visual specialists. Significant speecnes 
and panel on Monday a.m, provided good stimulation. Excellent organi- 
zation was apparent throughout the Conference - certain3y made it easy 
for the participants. 

A chance to really think in a permissive, relAtively unstructwed setting. 
!Ehe opportunity to learn about many media I had never heard about before^ 
The chance to consider ways of changing current procedures. 
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Evaluation (continued) 



1* Opportunity for persons responsible for different levels and positions 
to meet together and discuss problems of common interest, 

2, Opportunity to observe many different educational media, . - j. 

3, Having a small workshop running continually in \diich persons mi^t be 
able to keep «P with major hi^ights presented during the conference, 

4, Opportunity to meet and discuss problems with persons from areas 
throu^out the TJhited States, 



Background praers by Maslow and Brews, Their effect on the wortohep was 
not perceptible, but they affected my thinking as much as ^rthing else 
in the conference. Bandsman* s paper, although some^diat diff^e, ^ solid 
and inportant. The several demonstrations were useful remind^s of the 
versatility of tfee media and our failure thus far to them# 



The variety of eduoationaX roles represented — administrators, counselors 
A-V specialists, etc# — from all size districts and at all levels 
(elementary- college). I felt especially fortunate to he in the 
which included Br, Evans and Br, Maslow, 



Opportunity to exchange ideas with counselors and administrators a^ut 
uses of the new median-two groups idiom I generally meet only casually. 
Observe actual use made of new media by counselors, e.g., tape-recorded 
interviews of men on the job; video-tapes of counseling procedures, 
brought to conference by 2 participants, (Technically spetkias, both 

were very poor). 



Merging of the two groves - wonderful; Over-all format -- excell^t. 
Interpretation of the broad media field - present and future - to orient 
guidance pepple. Bleamed use of media in general sessiws* 
cf these should have heen made in groups - a responsibility in wnicn i 
failed*) Team approach frcmi Bucks County, 



Intensity end extent of interest of guidance p'?ople in the use of new 
media. The large number of good ideas and suggestions for using 
media in various guidance activities. Most outstanding thi^ about vhe 
conference was that it was the best run conference I ever attended. 



Several presentations on the media as they ^ly to guid^ce. Vtor^hop 
sessions. Individual meetings with participants. Most jja^rt^t the 
conference gave me a full^ understanding of the guidance -.ie-d, and x 
have already made contacts here at San Jose State to explore some new 
uses of W and programmed instructions for in-service and parent 

educatioiJ , 



The chan.ee to discuss guidance goals and new media with top-flight peopxe 
at lengbh. The chance to exchange ideas and values and understandings 
between gikdance, media, and educational psychology and co^mseling 
psychology orientations. 



H opportunity for media people to become more conversant \dth the sc^ 
of counseling. The opportunity for discussion. The opportunity for the 
media people and the counseling people to acquaint each other with mutual 

problems. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

The key people idio served as speakers and consultants. The nmlti- 
discipline abroach. The very comfortahle and attractive acconoaodations 
and facilities. 

The paper by Landsman entitled^ “Counseling for a Nev Age.” It was 
interesting to see the many different tjfpes of learning aids that have 
been developed. 

Business-like approach set the pace to accca^lish desired results - one 
man said that he didn’t have time to take the cap off the bottle. Keen 
insights developed as the result of having media men on the spot to give 
forth with ideas and assistance. It was just long enough to get the job 
done and not too long to wear people down. The varied program kept it 
interesting as well as i»roductlve. 

1. Ted Landsman's paper 

2. Presentation of developments in the new technologies relevant to 
educational media. 

3 . ShariJig of ea^eriences for utilizing the new media. 

1. High quality personnel and excellent participation in work group 
sessions. 

2. Variety of pertinent presentations and demonstrations. 

3. Excellent organization of workshop geared to the major theme. 

I tMnk this was one of the finest conferences I have attended. I find 
it difficult to single out part for special concentrations. I do feel 
that the pre-Conference preparations. Bra Maslow and Brews* presentation 
the first night, and Br. Evens* conclusion were unusually good. Also, 

I thoroughly sppreciated the applications of the use of media rather 
than mere communications. 

The general sessions were good, sufficient diversity but with a good 
focus for the conference. Participants presented a very valuable 
diversity of background and viewpoint. 

The demonstrations of media. 

Consideration of the pbilosophical aspects of the problem as well as 
the applied or practical. 

Good selection of participants. Everyone on the committee of \hich I 
ms a part made significant contributors* Wonderful idea to merge audio- 
visual and guidance people. 

m general, the meetings were outstanding. However, I believe that there 
were several inappropriate uses of the media. They were contrived 
and poorly done. For example, the presentation concerning TV on the 
West Coast was poorly done. Many were excellent, Lee Campion's, Br. 
Lewis' I Ed plant's. Organizational desi^ was siperb. 

Opportunity to discuss problems with professional colleagues. 
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Bvalu*tion (continued) 

1. Forwtrd thinking . 

2# to think and . “ on one subject 

3. Some leaders in meu? ‘ >uld help - aloiost lead* 

4. Did not concentrate on che trivia* 

5. Excellent arrangements (ccaafort, etc*) 

1* Most stimulating conference I have attended in » good many 

1. Bie concrete iateriels end idees for concrete f * 

3* ‘Ihe stimulation of the total conference to my ovna free associations 

as to utilization of media in novel "wash's* 

1. AvadOiibility of penetrating points of view regarding conmunication 
2* Focus on couanunication itself - this made the techni< 3 ues mor 

demonstrations ty "media" mm, e.g., M, Mamond, Beck, etc, 

4. Planned "unstructuring” - freedom vithin a conte^ 

5, The organization (housing^ meals, plane reswvations; 

6* L eadership of vork group chairmen 

7* Balanced representative *work grot^s 
8* Plenty of time for discussion 
9* The Bucks County ”Back Home Planning* 

1. me presentation visually of the vast array of media now being 

developed in education* yuwt been 

2* The remarkable success of our discussion group* I 

L a similar group-we felt free and w«e ^ 

from the start* As the Conference 

aware of an atmo^here ^ch fostered creativity in the discussi * 

1* High caliber of the persons invited to participate* 

2* Concentration of effort on a particular singular problem* 

3* Well-organized, well-run Conference. 



Dr* Maslow’s Discussion 
Dr. Evans* Discussion 
Phil Lewis* Presentation 

The conc^t behind the conference— bringing guidance 

was its Sin strength. From this has stemmed an enlarg^ S^^d^ce 

guidance and its role in the eyes of many persons significiwt to 

^re significant perhaps, was the exceUent presentation ^ 

a sotting which encouraged the crossfire of differing competencie $ 

objectives, and concerns* 

X* Major workshop sessions were excellent for 

media eau. identification of major issues to he worked on and solved. 

2* Demonstrations wer% in general, good. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

1. The joint meeting of two different disciplines (audio-visual personnel 
and guidance personnel) 

2m The well-organized four-day plans , 4 ^ 

3. The excellent speech with numerous visuals in au^torium 
4* The cocplete hamoay \diich prevailed throughout the conference 
5. The excellent location for the conference 

Organization hy wor3£s7aops and leadership therein 
Demonstration sessions: Lee Cation, Ihil Lewis, Monday evening 

CTOSsi^^S^Sscipllnes - guidance, aadio-viBual, psychology, education 

Opportunity to learn first-hand of the new media projects in guidance 

from the people directly involved. 4 .v 4 v,v 

Extensive open-end work groups with the chance to know and think with 

many outstanding authorities 

1 feel that this was one of the most enli^itening and significant con- 
f^ertU I h^ ever attended, itoo many tl^s 
ventions ere non^stlmOating or so hig as 
deUghted wlWi the conference from the very 

r^r*. of the luncheon on Wednesday. As to * 

difficult thing to i®praise, since alnost 

highlight to Jtte. 1 was particularly isipress^ hy 1*e first 8^^ 
session, though I thou^t that Carl Eogers did, ^ far, 
comninnicatin& I eas also inspressed hy lee Cession’s and ^1 s 

responses on Monday naming. Ted lendsean's 

of the conference as f ar as I uas concerned, and the ^scussion hetween 
Baskin, Beck, and Bowman I found very stimulat^. ^ 

ccaady highli^ts, the Bucks County groi^ couldn t ^ 

real strength of this conference, I felt, were 

vtdcii were enough, and apparently ideally matched ^d selected* 

My own particular group worked so well that th^ resented ^ a 

^ions. This, in large part, was due to 

Li^on did. I feel that this conference was, for me, a very real peak 
e3?r.erience. 

Acgitaintance with scsne of the uses and f 

Opportunity to work together with this grotg? of w^U-infoimed 
froa many areas in conceiving ?nd formulating new ideas for use of media 
nScf ^ counseling a?ea. The su^estion 

and evaluation practices in the newer media area was also stimulating. 



o 



I: SSSS.i'SS^^’SS'SSS, po. <»-■» 

3, Size and organization of group appeared near perfect 

4 . Outstanding planning and attention to detail 

I particularly ^eciafced the advance materials prepared hy to. Mew^w 

L^r. Brew!^ iSs made it possihl* for me to 

pMlost^hy which was developed around the conference 

strengll was the utilization of such dynamic and c^le people as 







Evaluation (continued) 
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Mr« Ben Dr, Elizabeth Drews, Mr, Edmund Plant, Dr, Walter Litton, 
Dr, Merle Ohlson, and a host of otuers, as key speakers and discussion 
leaders. In addition, the availability of media materials for the con- 
ference and the opporttmity to have field trips made this an ‘^usually 
valuable and ’S^ell-packed” program, 

Ted Landsman’s paper, “The Facilitation of Ihdividutl FulfilLnent”, 
represented more careful thinking throu^ some of the problems than 
most presentations, I especially like his “New Goals” in view of our 
Workshop Groups troubles with criteria, (objectives in cou n selor 

education) . 

Workshop on Graduate Education for Counselors was a fascinating study in 
group dynamics^ as emotions ran hi^, group bungled in understanding its 
purpose, and finally experienced satisfaction in having worked through 
to achieve its mission as it landerstood it* 

aie manifest concern of all participants for the strengthening of the 
Guidance program, 

The fQ^perenl/ cooipXete nuistery of their topics lofy the le&ding spewters# 



1, Interchange of ideas, a real learning experience. 

2, Possibilities of the media and very enlightening, 

3, Need more interaction among various disciplines. We become too self- 

cent erect • 

4, Fellowship was terrific, I would like to have stayed another week 
to continue the discussions, etc, 

j 

The work groip in which X participated was the most stimulating experience 
of all. The opportunity' to hear Bogers and l^foslow was good; it would 
have been more meaningful had they been used without a chairman and the 
structure she tried to give and the movies she had made. 



The workshop the most interesting and satisfying pM?t of the ex- 
perience. In addition, the demonstrations were very interesting. The 
at dinner tended to enhance a spirit of groxq? identification. 

I would ssy that the variety of personnel and the opportunity to exchange 
ideas in the work groups were the outstanding features of the Conference, 

In the first place, I was very Impressed with the caliber of people 
brought together. It was an excellent group, 

1, Speeches f 3 ?om scjme of the leeidl n g people in the field of media and 
guidance, 

2, Excellent demonstrations 

3, The excellent opportunity for the ex** *ange of media through workshop 
sessions • 

4, I would personally to extend thanks to the staff of AB6A. \dio 
makes such an outstanding conference possible, I personally regard this 
conference as one of the outstanding conferences I have attended. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

H« If APGA were to sponsor a similar confeyaice in the future » ^at 
<*anges In the program would you recommendT'^ 

!• More rep’fesentetion fxm. business and ijidustry to really get closer to 
the users of their products. 

2* Demonstrations of methods and utilization of materials with bona fide 
students on different educational levels for those in different levels 
to see the others*. 

3. Some ways to share infosmatien of all groiq?s at the conference. 



Inclusion of selected school borturd menibers and school siiperint^dents. 
(ihese people will provide the budget to inplemrat the program). I> for 
one, feel that we have unintentionaUy worked around the school a dmini s- 
tration too often for our own professional good. 

Would i opportunities to es^lore some of the demonstrations ideas in 
greater depth, though the breadth was good. Since the small groups were 
also diverse, more time might have been profitably spent in early phases 
of conference to react specifically to large group pres®itations before 
attacking specific task assigned workshop. More pictures and examples 
of new media we could take back and show colleagues. 



Prerequisite for choice of speakers should be prospect of unique and 
original cwitributions. Original ideas, rather than mere activity, might 
be the criterion. Include seme reactionary points of view— people who 
challenge the usefulness of the media. Less tightly scheduled array of 
meetings**more time and opportunity for informal discussions (The best 
sessions of the conference came in a hotel ro<»ii late at night, at the 
breakfast table, and at such rare, non-scheduled interludes). 

Conference tended to be a little too crowded. In future would recommend 
a few “key" talks and demonstrations, but allow more time for group work. 
Would have liked to have known what was going on in the other groups. 



Less tightly scheduled. A chance to incorpcBcate ideas es^ressed. 

1. Conference was too tightly "scheduled.” Weed more time for free dis- 
cussion betwe^ conferee© m^ers. 

2. More extensive use of key professional i^eakers (Bogers, Maslow, and 
Drews). 



With the hindsight of this eaqperience, I think I*d el im i n ate from future 
conferences all private enterpreneurs, possibly excepting those of proven 
capacity to sublimate their profit motives. They were the xz^or 
obstacle to progress in the workshcjp discussions on careers and education. 

1. Invite some classroom teachers. 

2. Include some "free” time. I would have liked a little more time to 
talk informally with some of the other delegates. 



1. The new media spec^ ^Ists should do more by way of actual demon.^trations 
and involvement of one whole group. It is not enough, for example, to 
show slides of teauhing machines, video-tape machines, computers, etc. 

The conference shoild begin with the participants actually writing a short 
program for p 3 x>graDAed Xeasming, atctually video- tiping a counseling session 
etc. 



,An orientation session for media people to areas^ problems (erven vo*> 
i'sab\ilary) of the guidance field. 

X^efining “new media”.,. ^ 144.4 

More interpretation before the conference of group req?«isibiiities. 
Bireviewing and evaluating sessions nith some of the existing media 
available in guidance field other than TV 

At least one less planned session for “free lance ^ particulariy 
cpj^ortiunity for exchange. 

Brilncipal weataiess of the discussions I heard was the lade of taaowiedge 
of guidance people as to the apecial characteristics of the various media 
su<5h as motion pictures, filmstrips, tiqpes, teaching machines, etc. 

We(*kest feature of the conference program was the ladf of many really 
g»>od d(smonstrations of the uses of these media for guidance purposes or 
anj/* other. Would suggest more attention 1 * this in future conferences. 

1 . First session as overview of both fields as to ^diat is new, etc. 

This would, perhaps, give the participants a basic understa n d ing of the 
other field from ^ich to begin an /spplication to his own work. 

2 . As much is acccmplished in “bull” sessions, I felt it unfortunate 
that there was so little free time. 

Slower paclT^g to provide timc» to think outside of meetings about "tdiat 
has happened within the meetings. This is most Important between work*. 
shop sessions. 

If tdie grotp involved waop'a the same •• or similar - I would suggest 
structuring the next conference around “next steps”, providing as 
working papers, the summary of the Madison meetings. While discussion 
groups ere necessary, sometimes groups digress when in a “free ^eeltog 
situation. Perhaps some basic questions to be answered by the end of 
the conference would be useful. 

A l^^s tightly pocked program «• more time for informal discussion, more 
ses *ons 'jdiere “brainstorming" or free association discussion might be 
possible. 

It mi^t be helpful to have some of the materials of the type that C^ion 
showed available so that people attending the conference could octualjy 
have an opportunity to get a first-hand experience with them. 

Possibly concentrate a little more on specifics, i.e., TV or tapes. It 
could be that a group could di;dde into interest sections and eaplore 
one area of ^oice in more detail.. 

I would recommend that much more structure be built into the conference 
edvance so that individual participants woulid have specific tasks as- 
signed for ^ch they had prepared before convening. 

Less tight scheduling of program to permit small groups to meet in- 
formally for the pjrpose of discussing ideas related to topics of 
workshop. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

It was exceptionally tigpit on schedule; a few ’’breathers” would have helped. 

A little less crowded schedule. This one presented variety Tdiich helped 
break the steady pace, but a free hour after lunch on one or two days 
would have paid off, I think, even if it meant more evening hours. 

The program appeared to serve the basic purposes of the conference. Re- 
peatedly in our section questions, concerning research evidence on a 
particular consideration, were raised. A panel reix>rting research evi- 
dence as it affects the selection, utilization, and preparation of a.v.m. 
in guidance mi^t be helpful. 



More time for thinking— we were too busyl 



I wwld sure that the committee meetings were more effectively re- 
corded, using the media. Perhaps a tape or photogra;^e record in sane 
depth for subsequent review and edition. 

Conferences of this sort should he rare; the content prohlems are much 
more iuqportant than media problems. 



1. Many people brought material with them to use which was not used. 

(lUus. • Dr. Fairchild). , , ^ 4 . 

2. Have men like Maslow and Rogers follow throufijh more closely and reset 

us. 

3. Screen media to be used for appropriateness. 



1. A larger number of more focused work groups with leaders of 

are responsible for collecting illustrative materials of those who ve 
made novel uses of media in a partic\ilar topic (e.g., in counseling— one 
group on occupatiooal information, one on* educational information, one on 
the counseling process, itself). 

2. Invitation to any of present participants, who have made some new utili 
zation of media as a result of the conference, to present same. 

3. Berhaps another format would be to take settings (e.g., student per- 
sonnel work in higher e^uc^tion^^pil personnel, etc.) and organize 
Conference aroui^ what communications go on which mi^t lend themselves 
to new uses of these media. 



Since the setting contributed so much to this Conference, I wo^d think 
that another conference should also be placed in a spot \diere there are 
good exas^les of media use and facilities. In general, no changes. X 
have attended many conferences but none better than this one. 

1. Schedule needs to be not so ti^t— no luncheon or dinner talks, no 
evening programs. Third day of the Conference showed the reaction of 

members to too tight a schedule. ^ 

2. Have available the equipment to be demonstrated - rather uhan *iaving 

them shown by slides. 

3. Attempt more concentrated concern for media in guidance— less witin 
education generally. 
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Evaluation (continued) 



1. More time for discussion 

2. More time for informal meetings 

3. There vas too much to “begin to digest it all* 



Provision of unstructured blocks of time in ^ch spcnwaneous . 

can take place. Values of meeting and talking with new pe^le, exchanging 
and developing ideas often can he met more adequately in these groups. 

Pelt time structure was a little ti^t in Madison. 



Fewer demonstrations in a two-Iiour period . . • u ^ 

Some free time for participants to meet and talk about individual school 



problems 

Careful selection of main speakers - those who know’ their 
a sincere contribution to the area. 



field and can 



1. l«ss general philosophical and guidance information by panelists and 
group members, with more emphasis on what has been or can he done in 

using newer educational media. 

2* A brain-storming session with some small groups 

3. Pre-conference explanation of what guidance is— to those not well 
eui^^uainted with the field. (We had at least one in our grot^/. 

4. Verbal workshop summaries from each groiq? at close of conference. 



1. Sessions too crowded - relax pace a bit. 

2* Have conferees do more homework before meetings. Have each submit 
broad outk'nes of own proposals for use of media ^ gi^d^ce. 

3, Would have timed Maslow-Rogers session for Monday ni^t to (1) 
more concrete "take-off,” in first session -(using demonstration abroach 
for kick-off session) (2) Enable Maslow and Rogers to set talks with 
framework of Sunday and Monday sessions. 



A3aost no changes. W on y suggestion (though I hesitate to “«ke l.t s^ce 
everything ue did was worthwhile) is ttiat we night haw used one leather 
period— Just to relax and react informally in any setting or way to the 
thouc^ts and presentations* 

I feel that the schedule was "too close”. There should hwe been a little 
more "breathing space". Also, I feel that some of the portions of cte 
program weren't as strong as others. Obviously, this is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. The Guidance demonstrations Monday 
too close. This should have been a three-hour session. I think that 
oae rtf the best conferences I have ever attended. It is difficult 
for me to find things to complain about or to recommend changes. I w^d 
have preferred to have seen more opportunity for the inter-action waich l 
feel was the real high point of the conference. 

Send more preliminary information to the madia people describing the 
end work of the counselor so that they might more adequately understand the 
type of situations with which they were ea^ected to provide he^. Allow 
more time for oeople in the various groups to share points of view. 
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Evaluation (continued) 



Eresentatl'/ns were gooc^ but s<aae could lia?;re been better organized end/or 
more effectively ccmrauniceted. 



I was so well satisfied with the confwence that thew 
could suggest. Memy of us felt that there 

up meetings of some kind (maybe on a regional basis) and that ^ 

^ould be encouraged to perform ’’missionary work in our areas of activity. 



More use of media in every presentation. , ^ 

A laboratory aroom ^ere individuals could see films and list<» to tape 
or television that were of individual or small grotq? i^^terest. 

Our group's eaqperience in the workshop led me to believe that^e recorder 
for the group should be next in conpetence to the chairman. 
student vho served in this capacity was not ^le to make appropriate 3u^- 
ments as to what was significant in the remarks made in the informal dis- 
cussion and this difficulty carried over into his r^rting. 



A bit more breathing room in the schedule, fhe pwe ^d not per^t time 
for reflection or proper digestion of the many thoughts projectea. 



1. DemonstrationB of actual situations. (Yes, th«e«ere so«», but showing 
bow teaObar, counselor, etc. use them.) Too much showing of hardware and 



selling. . . . 

2. Try out some of these techniques. More a learning and practi cum con- 
ference rather than listening. Get before a camera, use a programmer, pre- 



pare a program. 

3. A more fleadble schedule - so we can think. 



1. More sophisticated media people who were briefed to some key problems 
and issues in gui^nce and counseling. 

2. A schedule that is not so full and tight. - , j 

3. A conference focused on more creative approaches to learning 

and educatioiK. (A later conference to involve more people and to te^ 
out these ideas could serve the purpose of mass communication.} 4. pro- 
visions for recording small sessions and editing typescripts for 



possible use in publication. . • 

5. Better planning end briefing of "headliners”. (I got 

t^'it Carl P gers was improperiy briefed and improperly used for What he 

could contifibute to such a conference.) 



Greater initiel structuring of the conference. The initial kick-off talks 
tended to focus more on clinical and psychological problems, than on the 
use of media. Some of the media people expressed frustration over the 
lack of opport^anity to ]?resent their ideas and findings. 



More general papers to stimulate ideas such as Landsman's p^per. Fewer 
descriptive ps^ers. More time devoted to the work group and perh^s some 
exchange of personnel between groups. A less rigid time schedule. 
Fourteen hours a day is too long. 
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BvaluAtlon (continued) 

I TOUia ellBinnte the tour of the !W 

^•e Yift<* *11 of the ffroup hed seen more elaborate TV facillt e • ... 

K « ;^S^aamef tte conference could he held 1“ “ 

It was a lot of wrlc in a short time, hut I m sure we au. »v 
troiible getting away much longer. 

It would aspear that conferences of this nature should certainly have a 
prayer of invocation before beginning. 

HI. ’What add itional idea s , thoughts or 

> oonceml^ t he use of neW-ggik ^ ^ guidance wou-a you j ^ 

1^0 see 3]g a meo. report or th e conference? 

1. A library of new media maintained at APGA headquarters, ttie same as for 

in an hinds of educatio^ settings for the utili- 

zation of each of the commonly accep^_newjmed ^^ guidance 

3. S ^St hnown widely. Com- 

strengthened. 

controlled e*P«^tati^ SI 

of tS^S^ScoS -eent plan as set ^up under Agriculture would be 
a suggestion) n 

_ j. _ _ pa T/mi rnari<t A fflifiilt 1)6 iflad6 evaiistol® to AJGA meffl*" 

A sunmary of studies from media area Mv^ct eve contact into 

sws 2 

MlfraaStoe'lefbttS^en^edia and psychology hy examining 
it from a common view. 

I wonder i*eiaier adequate attention was given to the ?f 

co^tS ZrZ^ retaleval systems for s^ool J^t ^ 

be incorporated in our committee report, but I found ins^fi^enu con 
iiIrAtiftn of it - tbe general program). For esample, ^at wuld it 

mean to the counselor to have each 

See would counselors make of high-powered predictive Indices, cernpre- 
hmisive follow-\ip of data, etc.? 

would reconmend AMA co-ittee on eaucational SIL'^cSttoS 

from each of the divisions. Such committee could provi^ for conmuing 
fl+iiAv of aoolication of these media to guidance, as veil as assist ii^ ^ 
central omce in collection and dissemination of information concerning 

such media. 
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Evaluation (continued) 



roiat the media is just an extension of the personality and needs of the 
user* 

That the media needs to he appropriate to the goal to he achieved. 

That we need to spend more effort on considering ways of using media to 
free the individual rather than just as a transmission belt for dala or 
infozmation. 

The need for feedback hy the person effected hy the media to insure ho<^ 
incozpoi^tion and the maintenance of the human factor needed in educative 
^eriences* 

1, A listing of commercial conceanas having guidance inaterial that may he 
used throu^ new media* 

2* The possibility of an additional meeting designed with the eaqpressed 
purpose of developing evaluative materials to he used .with guidance in the 

new media* ^ 

3. A listing of research studies throu^out the country involving guidance 
and the new media with a brief summary of each program. 

How about an AFGA committee on “Guidance and the Utilization of Hew 
Educational Media" to keep a close watch on new technology, uncover good 
utilization practices, and encourage the spread of information on these 
through journal articles and convention programs* This committee might 
also maintain liaison with the professional org^zations of the media 
men* 



A review of research in progress in guidance and use of new media would 
have been helpful. Also, brief reports from guidance personnel vho are 
using new media in their work, 

1, Might have been helpful to have had a brief rundown of projects 
pres^tly funded in guidance and counseling under Title VXI, HUEA, 

2, Might have had Robert Wagoner review activities of Itoiversity Film 
Producers Association, 

3, Better definition of role of counselor. Too many counselors seem to 
be preoccupied with treatment and thercpy. In my opinion, if counselors 
can help to inspire people, a la Maslow, most treatment problems will be 
left behind. 

Our report will contain the following suggestion; I note it here only for 
emphasis. To explore one area in any one part of the guidance program to 

1, see what does exist in the various media, 

2, see ^at new approaches or media can be applied - and produce 
them with seme creative end imaginative help (R. Wagner, Ohio 
State Itoiversity) 

3, demonstrate to giiidance people their use - for herein lies their 
power. 

This is a long-term project — but necessary for worthwhile results. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

*^ould suggest the need for a continuing conaaittee or commission on the 
model of such projects as the Joint Task Force for Economic Education 
that would provide guidelines and suggestions about content for the 
guidance of commercial producers in these new media fields. As is natural, 
the attention of most people at the conference was largely focused on the 
production of materials in the new media by guidance people themselves, 
and on the use of new media in numerous ejjperimental situations. This is 
all very good and necessary, of coiarse, however no large body of materials 
in the new n^dia is likely to become available for general use unless^ 
they are produced by commercial producers. Hence, it is quite essential 
for the commercial producers to be set a couri>e that they can follow. This 
needs to be done by some authoritative group in the guidance field. The 
content of guidance is so fluid that it is unusually difficult for 
commercial ixroducers to develop guidelines on their own. 

1. Television as a me ans of standardising testing within district or 
many districts. 

2. possible some actual applications of the ideas discussed, ideally 
under controlled and experimental conditions using several approaches 

to the same problem. 

This conference had many implications for teacher education, especially 
concerning learning and the use of media. 

1 feel that the results of this conference will include far more influence 
than can be reported by it or is likely to be credited to it. 

Considering the role of themedia people, I am wondering whether the 
inclusion of specifications for the ideal counseling set-up (i.e., space, 
an^angement, equipment, etc.) wouldn’t be useful for all concerned with 
setting-up or recommending facilities in public schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

Uses of new media in faculty in-service education activities for promoting 
insists and understanding and for fostering creative approach to 
problems and their solutions. 

Our work group was quite inclusive and listed most of the ideas that all 
of us had. Since I do not know \diat will be included in the final con- 
ference report, I suggest that you use this as a guide for ideas. 

It seems appropriate for AFGA to set iq> a media committee to develop 
this area to the fullest in order to make such infoimation and media 
available to ARSA’ers. If this could he worked out for cost plus a 
percent for seijvice, it seems that we will be moving in a i>ositive 
direction. 

Some exploration of the possibility of coordination by some central group 
for the huge amount of material coming out, i.e., types of machines and 
their ]purposes, library of films, strips, etc,., • new ideas for uses. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

A director/ of organizations, publications, etc. in 
Bhouid be heXpful. There seened to be a 

zations - tbeir publications and services - \diicb should be nexprux 
the APGA membership. 

some may come; if so I sheOl vrite them to the cwtral office I 

do wmt the groi;® to know how very sttraelatlng I felt the meetings were. 
I'm very i®preciative that I was invited to attend. 

It's all Twetty much i» in the air so we need to make a start so^ place. 
Lh^Ts^ «t?T^s covad foUow V® and put seme floor under some 

of these theoretical ide6us, plans, etc. .^vi 

I will Iffipreciate aummaries of the conference as I ffesume 

This was a tremendous task very well done ‘by Be 

McDaniels. Mndh was aeeai!pliBbed. The next st^ showd b e ew i . 
sure the next step is taken. I«t us now lose ground ^ 
f^Tguessing the wakest link in the thing sSf 

trainers on the college level. Some are outstMding; o 
fied and behind by many years. 13iey must lead . 

Biblicgraphy-tspe listing of tapes, filmsl^ps. 

materiSs, kinescopes, films by topic or with 

these only applicaible to the topics discussed at the conference. 

Assistance in staffing and, if 

We are beginning serious planning of a similar conferee ^ Los 

Coun^ probably the last veek of August and wuld velccme 

advice by letter, phone, or in person. 

of the human interaction, in use of mechanicel- media-the 

A very wrth^Mle eaqperience— quite unique in its purpose and in its 
outcome! 

Production of something in the new media (usirg also ^ 
by guidance personnel to communicate their role, objective , 
cieSe needs, etc#, to school hoards, administrators, ueachers, 
selors themselves, community groups. 

and also he a "leader" into potentialities (and limitations) of the 
wedding of guidance and the cooiplete spectrum of media. 

More involvaaent and use of all media, not just TV and 
In general, this was an excellent conference and most worthimiie. 

Would it be possible to list all guidance projects and 
centers using TV, radio, telemation, and other educational media? 

Overall, a fine and exciting conference. I*m sure it sttoed ma^ideas. 
The pay-off will he in the degree to which it stimulates Title Vin 
proposals among APGA members, as I’m sure it will, crossing of 
disciplines was an exceiient idea. We need more of it. 



B^aX^ation (continued) 

PWBI^IS it should he enjhasized that with the adv^t of nw ^ 
orgffitdsational plans as well as the hreak-down of *?«!« 

>.n pt ■ A^tn(d classroom, there is an even greater need for couns^ing ^the 
iwel. Otherwise, t*o will tatmr idiat's happening dewelx^ 

mentsUy to the students? 

I think thf .. a masterful ;)oh was done of surveying the 
sibiliti.es of media, 3he fact that I am not listing anything here, I 
think, is a testimonial to the excellent job that I feel was dme, I 
think that a search for new concepts or projects will require the 
sage of time so that new projects and ideas and concepts can 
ivthf sSJTtLs, hov«war!l thii* thah, while we cover^ »any of 
points, I tfould like more opportunity to interact with these same people 
to a greater degree and to continue the development which I am sinre 
this conference has inspired in many of us. 



I would like some eaphasis to he given to the developmuit of a rati<m^e 
or philoscrphy concerning the use of new media to guidance. I wo^ 3^ 
to see some rather fii-m suggestions of research projects that could he 
done come out of these group vep<»ts, siw* as the one proposed in th e 
continuing education sub grotp, I woxild like to see more enphasis p* 
on the d^lopment of creativity through newer media than was allcn^ 

in our sub-groip meeting, , . 

It would seem as though the conference proceeded from 
structure to a structure \diich was almost too firm to permit . 

ondeavors. Certainly the type of people ^o v'ere there were all capab e 
of making very stimulating contributions. 



^cific recommendations for action to relate the fields more effectivelSr* 

None that I can add because I felt that my own workshop groi^ 

almost every avenue of importance, The final r^ort stemming from these 

workshop recommendations should be very corapr^«asive. 



I would like to see at the end of the report a list of the wsociations 
and foundations working in radio, television, and pro^ammed learning 
and some of the aids they have produced ybicb would help people who are 
developing materials. For example, I am interested in tran^arencies 
for the overhead projector, ^at have the companies who P^^^ce these 
projectors developed to aid educators? I should amend my first state- 
ment to include commercial enterprises. 



1, Counseling via two-way T«V, 

2, Programming personal problems 

3, More realistic films and filmstrips. For example, show the seey 
side of a university or a job, rather than the “sunshine and roses 

SO]p*(j of **S*bUff*^ WS 866# 

4 , In-service training via TV, I would like to try this in New M^ico, 
We would put on demonstrations via TV, Pre-conference notes s^t to 
various schools and then they discuss the demonstrations. I th^k this 
hiis merit. Suggest superint'^ndent in large school systems use TV for 
faculty meetings, Albany has done this, I enjoyed the workshop- 
conferee ce more than the national conventions, I wish we could have 
sh^r^deo-tape of one of w lessons. Thanks for inviting me. 
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Evaluation (continued) 

In aH, it was a good conference from my point of view and one tliat 
stimulated some ideas that I ho(pe to try out in action* 

There are activities going on in the country that involve the use of 
new media counseling that were not r^resented, per ex.: Bill 
Gilbert at the tfaiversity of Illinois is studying the use of automated 
instruction in counseling* The use of electironic data processing in 
guidance was haa?dly mentioned* Ecogrammed leaaming was not^ aptly 
represented in terms of presentation time* Exhibitions would have 
been desirable* 

I*m con^letely drained! 

There is need for some type of movie thoxjughly explaining ^at happens 
3n the typical day of a counselor* This is needed for in-service of 
teachers, for eaqplanations to parent groups and to administrators* The 
other things I feel sure win be brou^t out in the report* 

Prom the discussions with participants in the various workshop sessions, 
it would ao^pear that the majoarfi'ty of the ideas win be included in the 
final report* 
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Activities Resulting from Participation in the National Conference on 
Guidance and the Utilization of New Educational Media 



Ihe American ^sonnel and Guidance Association requested partici- 
pants attending the National Conference on Guidance and the Utilization 
of New Educational Media to inform the Association of Activities develop- 
ing from their participation in the Conference. The following summaries 
Indicate a variety of ideas and activities resulting from this conference. 

Bucks County. Pennsylvania 

aimiediately after the Madison Conference^ Dr. Lucy Davis 9 Consultant 
in Guidance, Bucks County Board of Education; Dr. Everett McDonald, 
Superintendent of Schools, Johnsville, Pennsylvania; Dr. Henry Ray, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Audio-Visual Aids, Bucks County" 
Public Schools; Dr. George Raub, Superintendent, Bucks County Public 
Schools; along with Mr. Carl McDaniels, Director of Professional 
Activities of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, conferred 
on a further study of leaaming, teaching, and media. An organization, 
known as SYZYGY, developed from these meetings. Dr. Lucy David, Dr. 
Everett McDonald, and Dr. Htenry Ray became Acting Directors; Mr. Carl 
McDaniels and Dr. George Raab served as Associate Directors. Other 
county guidance specialists and school administrators have been added 
to the organization. 

The objectives of SVZYGf are (l) to study and understand all 
theories of learning, philosophies of education, and all methods 
of teaching; (2) to coordinate all factors affecting learning in an 
effective manner; (3) to esqaeriment with all factors affecting learn- 
ing in actual classroom situations; (4) to seek the best answers to 
how children learn;' acsd how to direct their leamixig; and (5) to estab- 
Utih a guide for the Improvement of learning and teaching. 

To accomplish their objectives, members of syZfGf visited the 
Educational Media Council, the Institute for Programmed Learning, the 
National Education Television and Radio Corporation, and the Grolier 
Society’s Teaching Materials Institute in New York City. They con- 
sulted with Dr. Abraham H. Maslow of Brandeis Uhiversity, Dr. Raymond 
Btomel of Harvard Uhiversity, and D?. John Brubacher of the Ifaiversity 
of Michigan. 

Members of SY2YGY developed special programs for teachers, coun- 
selors, principals, and other educational groiips within Bucks County. 

They gave presentations before educatieial groups in l^nnsylvania, the 
International Reading Association in Miami, Florida, and the national 
convention 01 the American Personnel and Guidance Association in Boston, 
Massachusetts. The latest report on SYZIGy activities indicated plans 
for a presentation at the National Council for Social Studies, to be 
held in Los Angeles, California, November, 
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College Park, Maryland 

Dr, aaiomas M. Magoon, Professor of Psycholqgy and Director of the 
Counseling Center, Itoiversity of Maryland, adapted Ideas fro® the 
national conference on guidance and media for his lectures on "Innovations 
in Counseling." He presented a paper on this subject at ^e American 
College Personnel Association meeting in Boston, April, l$o3. 

An exan^le of innovation at the Chiversity of Maryland Counseling 
Center is described by Dr, MSgoon, 

",,,all students vho had sou^t assistance of our 
education^ shills program lased to receive the bene- 
fits of a 15-20 minute intake interview with one of 
the staff, The interview was designed to provide 
information about the Heading and Study Ski l l s 
Laboratory, answer questions frequently asked by 
students and to stress the role of motivation as a 
factor in improvement. At present we hold none of 
these interviews, Bistead we have scripted a quite 
articulate presentation of this material and re- 
corded it on a message repeater tepe. The tape is 
mounted on a tepe recorder with earphones in the re- 
ception room of the Counseling Center, The recep- 
tionist refers interested students directly to the 
recorder. The operation of the recorder is self- 
aoministrating. 

Dr, Magoon is also develcping t^ recordings of occupational and 
educational information to be us^ by University students. Information 
Oii a particular occupation is sunsnarized in a 5-10 minute tape recording, 
followed by an interview with a job holder in a particular field. Plans 
call for pressing teped information onto records for insertion into a 
juke box machine. The juke box would be located in the library, dormi- 
tory, student union or lounge with one or two sets of earphones so that 
the ]^esentation will be available only to active listeners* A sug- 
gestion box and 3 periocllc readings from the machine's counter will pro^ 
vide means to evaluate the effectiveness of this service, 

Gainesville, Florida 



Dr, Ted Landsman, School of Education, Itoiversity of Florida, 
developed a 120-minute video tape recording showing five senior coun- 
selors counseling a role-playing client. This tape was developed to 
show how eaperienced counselors use different techniques in dealing with 
the identical client in the identical situation. Dr. Landsman also re- 
ported plans for additional recordings for use in the education of 
counselors. 
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Iioa Angeles » California 

!i!bree months after his partlcij^tion in the Madison Conference^ 

Dr 9 Barry W. Smallenhurg, Director, Division of Research and Guidance, 
Office of Los Angeles County Schoo.‘*s, initiated a conference to focus 
the attention of district guidance staff members on the potential and 
e^opropriate uses of educational media. 

The Los Angeles Conference on Guidance and the Utilization of New 
Educational Media, June 24-27, 19^2, presented the following program to 
«gpproximate3y 30 district school administrators and guidance personnel: 

1. General sessions at \diich cwithorities in the field 
of comnunications and communication media presented 
the latest developments. 

2. Demonstrations of television, filmstrips, radio, 
tape recordings, teaching mewshines, and other media 
which have been adaptt^d to counseling and guidance 
work* 

3* Visits to installations of communication equipment 
at the ^tems Development Coiporation, the 
University of Southern California, and the 
tMversity of Califoxnia at Los Angeles. 

Small discussion groi;gps presented implications of the lectures, demon- 
strations, and tours for the local school situation. 

Subsequent follow-up indicated that participants in the Los Angeles 
Conference not only applied knowledge gained from the conference to the 
particular school situation, hut also volunteered to serve on these 
committees: (l) committee to review commercial films, filmstrips, and 

other audio-visual resources in the field of coimseling emd guidance, 

(2) committee to study ways in ^ich district and county offices have 
utilised audio-visual methods in the field of guidance, (3) committee 
to p 3 :epare a filmstrip related to an important aspect of counseling and 
guidance, (4) committee to pr^are a film or kinescope on an inportant 
aspect of counseling and guidance, and (3) committee to study ways in 
idiich data process!^ eqiiipment can he used in counseling and guidance 
services. 

I 

Milledgeville. Georgia 

Dr. Barbara Chandler, Dean of Students, the VTomen's College of 
Georgia, reported that participation in the Conferei:ce on Guidance and 
New Educational Media at Madison enabled her to incorporate conference 
ideas into the Nbman*s College plan f07 a Laboratory School Learning 
Center. 
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Olvmpla, Washington 

3>r* M&ry DuTKilng> Supervisor of Guiclauce Services > State ®ep®rtrowt 
of Public Instruction, sponsored two guidance worJcshops using slim«tw 
experiences demonstrated at tbe Madison Confwence, She alw 
escDloring the use of television to disseminate iaformatioa on coUeges 
in the state of Washington, studying available filins sources, and 
developing a bibliography for counselors. She sewed 
sultiS to the im offices in the State of Washington and to state edu.. 

cational data processing personnel. 

Pinellas Coi^nty. Florida 

VSt. VkA W. Fitzgerald, Cowfainetor «>* 

Schools reiported, “A full day workshe® vas held in the ^ 
the theM^toring around wys in ^ 

heat he used in the school guidance programs.... A Uhrary of te®M, 

records, and filmstrips, all relmtlng to 

in the county guidance office for use hy 13je individual guidaa 

departments.” 

San Francisco. California 

Hi June, 1963, Guidance Beporter , «ie newslett» of the H^hem 
Califonrf,. Guidance Association, reported on 
at San Francisco's Visitation Valley Schools. She i^A 
Sect originated at the American Personnel and 
Conference on Ccmnaunication Media sponsored hy i*® Y* o 

Mucation, March, I 962 , at Madison, Wisconsin. James Hamrock, ftlneipal 
of Luther Burhank Juniw Hi^ School in San Francisco «as one of the 
•west coast representatives. Hi one of the workshop 
Mr. Hamrock attended. Dr. Boss Cojte of the m 
need for ingiroved erticuUtion among the shhwl 
out «ie nation." She articulation PJ^oJ®®** 
and Miss Diana Gordon, Counselor at Luther Bwhank 
included one high school, one Junior school, »d me 
feeder sidioolss it is reported to he the first of its kind in operation 

in the “SMted States. 

Sun and San Jose. California 

Conference participants Dr. Bohert M. 
of Education, San Jose State College end rar. Calvert W. 

Guidflasce and Counseling, San Mateo High School coo^ated 

John Barr, Professor of Education, San Jose State J^® 

C. Burklund, Director of Secondary Guidance, Santa Clara County 

of Education, to develop a series of 12 half-hour telecasts on guidanc-. 

This series was designed to meet parental needs and questions con* 

ceraing the individualization of the school program for each student. 
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Mr, Carl McDaniels, Associate Director of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, cooperated with the KEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction hy assembling articles on media for the January, 
1963 issue of Audiovisual Instruction , Uhder the general heading of 
"Tooling IJp for a New Age in Counseling," this issue included aarticles 
by Mss Catherine Beachley, Dr, Roherb Diamond, Dr, Elizabeth Drews, 
Mr« Robert T, Filip, and Dr, Ted Landsman— aH participants in the 
American Personnel and Guidance Conference on Guidance and the Gfcili- 
zation of Rev Educational Media, 



Guidelines for thd Utilization and l>roduction of 
Films and Filmstrips in Guidance 

(Report of Committee on Standards for Films and Filmstrips 

in Guidance) 

Richard Rundquist, Chairman 
Ifeiiversity of Kansas 



!• General Background 

This document is intended to suggest v^s in \diich motion pictures 
and filmstrips may he used effectively in counseling and giridance. 

These suggestions will serve as guides not only to the utilization of 
existing motion pictures and filmstrips s hut also to the product!^ of 
motion pictures and filmstrips, hut also to the production of motion 
pictures and filmstrips to meet future needs# 



Motion pictures and filmstrips are only two among many types of 
learning resources \diich may he used in counseling and gui(toce ana 
should not he considered as exclusive means for carrying infection# 
Rather# motion pictures and filmstrips have unique functions to serve, 
and these functions will directly affect their utilization with learners. 
This premise about the unique functions of motion pictures and fm- 
strips may he understood better when viewed in relation to toe role 
that other resources also assume in promoting learning# 
cussing this relationship, however, it is necessary to define a few 

terms used. 



For the purposes of this psper, leajnaing encompasses toe hro^ 
sweep of changes \diich occur in learners— toether due to toe activi- 
ties of the teacher or due to toe learner’s response to his enyironmenu 
without toe teacher# Iieaaner in this p^er means an in^vidu^ coun- 
seled as well as the studort in the classroom# The word teach^ may he 
construed to he the counselor and/or the teacher in the cl^s^-om, de- 
pending \roon the setting# Learning resources refers to all , 

terials and equipm^t (including motion pictures and filmst3?ips) which 
toe teacher uses to promote leasming# 

The initiation and development of learning in its many foros is 
recognized as a ma^or responsibility of the teacher and unquestionably 

is a complex task# 

In somewhat simplified terms, idien the teacher sets the stage for 
learning— or attempts to develop it through a variety of leami^ re- 
sources— that teacher is attempting to present experiences wMch will 
seem "real" to toe learner# This is true whether the objective is to 
develop skills and understandi.ngs or to shape attitudes# 
resources and techniques, therefore, the teacher is expecting that toe 
learner is assisted in perceiving toe "reality" intended# Whether toe 
learner really arrives at toe pr^er perception and cognition, however, 
is dependent ipon a number of factors# 
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SsleHy stated, these factors are: 

1. The role of the teswher in the corammicative act. 

2. The different qualities among learning resources vhich de- 
termine their individual abiUties to depict "reality." 

3. The differences among learners ^ch will affect how they 
learn frcm given forms of "reality." 

4. The appropriateness of given learning resources for pre- 
senting concepts and percepts, attitudes, and skills* 

5. The teaching techniques determined by the inherent charac- 
teristics of the learning resource, by .‘Earner characteris- 
tics, and by the learning objective. 

6. The effects of the physical surrou n d in gs upon the communi- 
cative act, i.e. the counselor’s office, the hallway, the 
classroom. 

Role of the Teacher in the Communic ative Act : 

Whatever the objective, the commujicative act between the teacher 
and the learner should result in a perception and understandi^ of the 
reality intended. All the teacher can do, however, tlirough Ms actions 
and use of appropriate learning resources and techniques is to set the 
stage for "learning." The actual learning is somethinij which Mppens in 
the leartier. ‘£he teacher, thus, must be considered to assume the *vi^^ 
and necessisary role of an intermediary between the learner and his actual 
or vicarious surroundings. Selection' and utilization of resources are 
perhaps among the teacher’s most important and difficult tasks, 
the "reality" to be transmitted comes in many forms— rangi^ from the 
actual reality which can be observed on location or bro\:i^t into the 
dassroom, to a completely abstract symbolization of that reality. To 
become sophisticated in selecting and using proper learning resources, 
the teacht^r must become conversant with inherent differences among 
resources.. 

Differences Among Learning Resources ; 

When one considers these differences, in a sense one is concerned 
with differences among perceptual stimuli, since they are the substances 
through which a learner must first perceive what is to be learned. While 
this document is concerned specifically with the use of motion pict^s 
and filmstrips in guidance, it should he remembered that these two tj^a 
of perceptual stimuli-with certai.: potentials and limitations— must he 
seen in cotq?arison with other learning resources. 

To classify characteristics of learning resources (objects, specimens 
models, motion pictures, still pictures, graphic devices, recordings. 



flion and so forth) one laay arrange them on a continuum “which repre- 
sects Se reUtive concwteness or atstractcess of the .learning Mswces. 
lorLSiltTteaohing about a given occ^tion one f 

SS*S SS^.t5S2Ti.1S-4r»SS Sti 

for 6in accurate picture of the occupation* 

To refine the concrete-to-ahstract continuum further ^ one can g3^oup 
learniL rS^ces iSrthree general categories. The first catego^^ 
S^cri^he most concrete-wouM contain^ th^ 
are actual reality in themselves— such as a lu^ of coal, a re H^ ^ 
mask from a given cultural gro«®» a tool used in a given * 

These are as^close to the "reality" as possible since they are reality. 

m the second category vould be groi^d all those 1^^ 
less ccmcrete than the first vflulch atten®t to represent 
v^^are limited to the capabilities of the resole used. A ^el ^ch 
is constructed from synthetic materials to 

color, size, and shape is actually unreal. While the m^el may ® . 

faithful reproduction of the reality 

and hence has the inherent limitation of being synthetic. Fw toe^amer, 

materials in this category are not Marts’ the mis^ng 

only representations. This requires the learner to supply the miss-^ 
details of reality out of his own imagination experience. A ft lm- 

strip, for exan®le, may contain photographs, but th®se ”® f)” .» 

stfttic roprcsentations of the content photogrephed ^ 

by time space. Biese factors limit the ability of filmstrips to depict 
tone reality. Motion pictures on the other hand se^ more ti^ 

filmstrips because of the empathy evoked through ^m^l 

filmic techniques. !fotion pictures, however, *^® 

category as filmstrips because they are not reality but only celluloid 

representations • 

The third general category in the continuum is characte^zed as an 
abstraction of r eaHty * The word “counselor” itself is ^^an 
Sr generalization, of all counselors, and as the w^ds ®„ 

"profession" look nothing like the occupation, so 

gives no image of a flesh and blood counselor* ^ o+L«mt 

would place graphics since they are abstractions of reaUty* The- 
to depict reality throu^ lines, and like the words on this paper, have 
no visual similarity to the reality they represent* 

The implications of these three categories in broad outline are that 
learning resources (or perceptual stimuli) by their very^at^s are 
differ^t and as such may be more or less apropos for ®^Siven lea^w ^o 
is atteng)ting to perceive "reality*" It becomes the role of the 
theref^, to become familiar with alL types ^ resources, ^eir 
and limitations, in order to select the perceptual stimuli which will best 
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fit the abilities, background and needs of the learners. It also becomes 
the role of the teacher to record and analyze learner responses so that 
the most suitable learning resources may eventually be chosen. 

Ihe four factors iMch remain to be discussed as they affect the use 
of perceptual stimuli by the teacher, are (l) differences among learners, 

(2) differences among learning ob;)ectives, (3) the differences in 
methodology in using perceptual stimuli and (4) the differences in 
physical environments in which the communicative act occurs. It is not 
the purpose of this prefactory discussion to treat each in great detail, 
but rather simply to suggest a few more points TMch may lead the 
teacher to more sophisticated use of perceptual stimuli. 

Individual Diffei»ences ; 

Ifiich has been written about learner d^.fferences, but not a great 
deal relating to the relationships among learner differences end the 
use of learning resources. As learners are different— so learning re*’ 
sources are different, ihe basic problem, then is to discover which 
learning resource (s) is/are most apropos to given learner differences. 

Much remains to be proved concerning the relationship of given materials 
in meeting given individual differences. However, it is safe to say 
that learner differences which affect responses to learning resources ^e: 
age, sex, maturation, intelligence, socio-economic baclcground, and attitudes. 
Since it is not the purpose of this document to eajpand upon these points, 
it is suggested that the teacher determine in usage which leasmer factors 
must he considered if motion pictures and filmstrips are to be used 
effectively. See the bibliography for greater details. 

Differences Among Learning Objectives s 

Teaching objectives are identified traditionally as understandings, 
skills, and attitudes. Each objective, in its own way, determines which 
learning resource to use. For example, to encourage understanding, the 
learni]i?g resources should provide opportunities for making conparisoas 
and contrasts. For teaching attitudes, the learning resource should 
contain elements which help the learner to ”feel*' about the subject. For 
teaching skills and giving information, the learning resource should have 
a logical, s/stematic treatment of the material \Jith less eiaphasis perhaps 
upon the aesthetics one would expect to require in dealing with feelings. 

The reader is referred again to the bibliography for details in this area. 

Differences in Methodology ; 

One obvious difTerence between a motion picture and a filmstrip 
which bears upon methodology is that one involves motion and the other 
is usually static o As one factor affecting use, leerning from a motion 
picture is determined ve^ry directly by the length of the film and the 
fact that films are not generally designed to be interrupted during showing. 
In contrast, the very static nature of a filmstrip permits discussion as 
each frame is shown. It is suggested that this is another area 'vjhich 
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22ust be studied by the teacher ,for effective use of learning resowces. 
Learning Environments 

^i!he locale for learning can affect completeness of learning by either 
ccnipleinenting or interfering with the learner. If the locale is replete 

^yyQl^vant visuals in the form of bulletin boards, charts, objects, 
and so forth', or filled with noises not associated with the task, the 
learner may have difficulty concentrating on the learning at hand. Learn- 
ing resources to be perceived must have dominance for the learner. It is 
the task of the teacher to provide the type of locale which will comple- 
ment rather than detract from the learning tcusk. 

II. Utilization of Films and Filmstrips in Counseling and Guidance 

The following represent certain principles which may prove useful 
in the better utilization of guidance films and filmstrips by teacher 
or counselor. It is not meant to be exhaustive, rather suggestive: 

A. Films and filmstrips are tools. The most effective use of 
guidance tools occurs when a creative, imaginative individual 
uses them to assist in the achievement of objectives. 

B. The use of films and filmstrips as learning resources iztplies 

a responsibility on the i>art of the user to examine the results 
of the learning. This may be done through meaningful and related 
discussion, or any other suitable technique, before and afber 
the T^esentation. 

C. Films and filmstrips should be used in such a manner as to en- 
courage independent judgments on the part of the learner. 

D. Where the puxpose is to stimulate exploration as in occupational 
and educational films and filmstrips, and since films and film- 
strips constitute relatively brief exposure of stimuli for the 
viewer, subject treatment should not emphasize specific, detailed 
information. 

B, Films and filmstrips provide for nuances of psychological climate, 
such as role identification and work environment \fdiich cannot 
be accoD^lished in many other learning resources. As as example 
of this, projections of personality portrayed become a part of 
the viewers perception of an occupation. The user's responsi- 
bility for knowledge of the individuals in the viewing audience 
is clearly ii^lied. 

F. Films and filmstrips provide opportunities for flexibility in 
presentation to individual as well as small or large group 
situations. 

G. In order to maximize learning, appreciate discussion should con- 
sider objectives, concepts, questions, and film or filmstrip 
limitations. 
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H. In order to increase the effectiveness of learning ftrom filans 
and fi3nstrips, particularly vhejc^ the content is coniplexj 
students must have an opportunity, under prcq?er conditions, for 
repeated exposures to such learning resources* 

I* Supplementary materials &'iould be selected to cooxplement and/or 
overcome the strea^hs and/or limitations of the film or film- 
strip* 

Films and filmstrips should be used in combination with other 
learning experiences, particularly where this combination becomes 
ccarrplementary and supportive rather than competitive for and 
devisive of attention* 

K* Wlien using motion pictures to teach skills and concepts, provide 
a systematic pre-showing discussion of the skill or concept to 
be observed and the critical points to note* Follow the lilm 
showing with a discussion and further organization of film 
content, 

Ij« When presenting attitudes throu^ motion pictures, the intro- 
duction should be less ej^licit than for films to teach s ki ll s 
or concepts* Identify the subject area, but allow the fi3m to 
carry its message, Allo\7 spontaneous reaction after the film 
and allow students to express their own opinions without sug- 
gestions or coercion from the teacher* 

M* In teaching with a filmstrip make certain that caption reading 
by students doesn't bec<mie merely a reading exercise. Where 
the filmstrip has a definite continuity, be careful— at least 
for the first time throu^— that discussion of individual ^’ames 
does not al5.ow so much digression that the continuity is lost* 

^oduction of Films anvi Filmstrips 

The following constitute certain principles ^ch may be of value 
in the production of guidance films and filmsts^ps, Again, they are 

meant to be suggestive rather than exhaustive; 

( 

A. One of the objectives in the production of vocational guidance 
fiihss ^ud filmstrips should be to stimulate ideas and the 
desire to explore the topic under consideration. Detailed 

and specific information might better be presented via acccfspaigr* 
ing materials* 

B, Fiams and filmstrips lend themselves to a focus on attitudes, 
needs, and values as related to occupations or job families* 

Such concepts as responsibility, excellence, performance, 

the dignity of labor, and the psycho-socio meaning of work are 
particularly adaptable to these media* 
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C. Ei'oducers and/or sponsors should be encouraged to develop films 
and fiamjtrips in terms of the objectives to be accomplished 
and the characteristics of the audience intended leather than 

a stereo-typed production technique or format. 

D. In addition to accuracy of content, there should be an accom- 
panying high degree of technical quality. The real twefulness 
of the media often may depend on this technical competency. 

Such matters as quality of photography, art work, sound, acting, 
and continuity should be given full attention by producers 

and sponsors on an equal basis with adequate content coverage. 

E. If films and filmstrips are developed primarily for information 
purposes, then complete and accurate data should be provided. 

Fact sheets to accompany them would be useful. 

F. Among the various consultants used by film and filmstrip pro- 
ducers and/or sponsors, there should be one \jho is well-qualified 
in the area of understanding behavior and motivation of the 
intended viewing audience. 

G. A guide for users of the film or filmstrip should be provided 
and the responsibility for its production should be that of the 
consultant (or consultants). Included in the guide should be 

a statement of purpose of films or filmstrips by the producer 
and/'r sponsor which also includes its limitations. Sponsor 
and consultants should be identified. Such points as audience 
level, a synopsis, date of issuance, and a bibliography relating 
to points of view and sources of data should be included in the 
guide. Guides might include suggested discussion questions 
and pertinent vocabulary. 

H. If evaluations of films are made, identity of the evaluators 
should be made known and copies of the ratings be made available 
to both users and producers and/or sponsors. 

I. Specifically, certain principles which could be applied to the 
production of occupational films and filmstrips are the following; 

1. Societal needs served by the worker in his occupation should 
be shown* 

2. A feeling of the relative size and long range trends of the 
occupation should be conveyed. 

3. Hie geographic distribution of workers should be bhown. 

ii-. The occupation should be accurately portrayed as to worker 
tasks and functions. 

5. The interpersonal relationships of workers should be portrayed. 
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6. The qualitative role exj)ectancies, in terms of worker 
characteristics or attributes sho^d be portrayed. 

7* The social milieu such as the physical setting in which 
the worker lives , his status symbols > his community rela- 
tionships ^ and his family relationships which are influenced 
by his occupation should all be realistically portrayed. 

8. Both the vertical and horizontal mobility and the reasons 
for these should be shown. 

Distinctive personal characteristics which are helpful 
in meeting requirements of an occupation should be portrayed. 

10. The means of training for an occupation should be shown. 
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AHPENDIX A 



LIST OF PARTICIPAIJTS 



mm.CM PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

GUIDANCE AND THE UTILIZATION OF NM EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Margaret E. Andrews, Consultant for Placement, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 Broadway. Street, N. E., MinneapoHs, Minnesota 

Mr, Frank Alin^iaus, Bfesident, Modem Talking Picture Service, Inc., 

3 East 5^th Street, New York 22, New York 

Dr. Samuel Baskin, 885I Abbott Avenue, Surf side 54, Florida (on leave 
Antioch College I96I-1962) 

Dr. Isabel H. Beck, Counselor, Harbor College, Los Angeles Junior 
College, Willington, California 

Dr. Lester Beck, S^ofessor of Psychology, Portland State College, 
Portland, Oregon 

Dr. Ralph Bedell, Chief, Guidance and Counseling Institutes Section, 
Director of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Miss Kathrine Beechley, Director of Guidance and Research, Board 
of Education, Hagerstown, Maryland 

Miss Harriet Bick, Assistant Director of Audio-Visual Aids, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. John T. Bobbitt, Director of Research, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, IHinoi.s 

Mr. Calvert Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo Hi^ School, 

San Mateo, California 

Dr. Arnold Buehheimer, Supervisor, Guidance Laboratory, The College 
of the City of New York, Division of Teacher Education, 921 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, New York 

Mr. John C. Burris, Elementary School Counselor, Neshaminy School 
District, Lasa^ora, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Lee Caaig>ion, Associate Investigator, Technological Development 
Project, National Education Association, 1201 l6th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 



Dr, Leslie Carlin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan College, 

Mb, Pleasant, Michigan 

Dr, Barbara A, Chandler, Dean of Women, Georgia State College, 
Mi'lledgeville, Georgia 

Dr, John Cogswell, System Developnent Corporation, 2500 Colorado 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 

Mr, Edwin Cohen, Chief, national Instructional Television Library, 
National Educational Television and Radio Center, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New Yorls 19j New YorJc 

Dr, Charles P, Combs, Counselor-Psychologist, Board of Cooperative 

Educational Services, North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Dr, Ross Coxe, Assistant Director, Academical3y Talented Student 
Project, National Education Association, 1201 l6th Street N. W,, 
Washington, D, C, 

Dr, K, Patricia Cross, Dean of Students, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

New York 

Mr, Ployd Cummings, Guidanc . Services Department, Evanston Township 
Hi^ School, l600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Dr, Lucy T, Davis, Consultant in Guidance, Bucks County Board of 
Education, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Mr, Robert Diamond, Director, instructional Television Center, San 
Jose State College, San Jose l4, California 

14r# Dooiglas Dillenbeck, Associate Director, Guidance Seirvices, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 

Dr, Don Dinkmeier, Chairman Psychology Department, National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Dr, Elizabeth M, Drews, Associate Professor of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Dr, C, C, Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Northern Westchester County, 5^ N, Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, 

New York 

Dr, Anna Mary Burning, Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, OlTOi^j Washington 

Dr, Luther Evans, Director, Automation and Education Project, National 
Education Association, 1201 l6th Street, N, W,, Washington 6, D, C, 



Dr* Fadrcbi3jd9 Co-Director of Student Dean jE^ogr&ni) Symcuse 

University, Syracuse 10, New York 

Dr* Gail Parwell, Professor of Education, Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mr* RoTjert T* Ellep, Executive Associate, The Center for Erogramaed 
Instruction, Inc*, 3^5 West 2nd Avenue at 77th St3?eet, New York 24, 
New York 

Mr* Otis E* Finley, Jr*, Associate Director, Education and Youth 

Incentives, National Urban League, l4 East 48th Street, New York 17, 



Mr* Paul W* Fitzgerald, Coordinator of Guidance, Hnellas County 
Schools, 1895 Gulf-To-Bay Boulevard, Clearwater, Florida 

Dr* Norman Fredrickson, Director of Research, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 



Dr* Daniel w* FulLner, Director, Portland Extension Center, 

State System of Hi^er Education, 1633 S* W* Park Avenue, Por eland pj 

Oregon 

Mr* Jack Goodman, President, Giiidance Associates, Pleasantville, 

New York 

Dr* Susan Gray, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Dr* Muriel N* Gurr, Supervisor of Guidance Services, Arizona State 
Department of Education, 6802 Worth 2nd Hace, Phoenix, Arizona 

Dr* Carolyn Guss, Associate in Selection, Audio-Visual Center, In^ana 
University, Division of University Extension, Box 277> Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Dr* JffiE.es J® Hamrock, Principal, Luther Burbank Junior High School 
325 La Grande Avenue, San Francisco, California 

Dr* Dean Hummel, Acting State Supervisor of Guidance, State Department 
of Education, 751 N* W* Boulevard, Columbus 12, Ohio 

Mr® Harold Hunsberger, School Director, Perkasie Borough Schools, 

312 Arch Street, Perkasie, Pennsylvania 

Dr* Martin Katz, Assistant Director, Evaluation Advisory Services, 
Educational Testing Services, Princeton, New Jersey 

Dr* George L* Keppers, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Dr. Earl A. Koile, Director, Testing and Counseling Center, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Mr. Stephen 0. Krebs, Counseling Coordinator, West Juxdor Hi^ School, 
^00 West lienawre Street, Lapsing, Michigan 

Dr. Ted Landsman, School of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Dr. HiiHp Lewis, Erector of Instructional Material, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Walter Liffcon, Director, Guidance Services, Science Research 
Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Dr. Carrie R. Losi, Director of Guidance, Board of Education, Newark 
Public Schools, 31 Green Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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ARE OUR PUBLICAHIONS AND CONVEKTIOKS SUITABLE 
FOR THE F ERSOm PSICHDLQG^S 



Are Our Publications and Conventions . 
Suitable for the Personal Psychologies?^ 

A. H. Maslow 
Brandeis University 



A few weeks ago, I suddenly saw how I could integrate some aspects 
of gestalt theoiy with ly health-and-growth psychology. One after 
another, problems that had tantalized me for years all solved them- 
selves. It was a typiccO. instance of a peak experience, rathex' more 
ajcfcended than most. The rumblings after the main storm (the working 
throu^) continued for days, as one implication after another of the 
original insists came to mind. Since it is my custom to think on 
paper, I have the whole thing written out. Kfy temptation then was to 
throw away the rather professorial paper I was preparing for this meet- 
ing. Here was an actual a living peak ej^erience caught on the wing 
and it illustrated very nicely ("in color”) the various points I was 
going to make about the acute or poignant Identity Experience, 

And yet, because it was so private and so unconventional, I found 
sayseif extreme!;/ reluctant to read this out loud in public or to pub- 
lish it 8W5 is and am not going to. 

However the self-analysis of this reluctance has made me aware of 
some things that I do want to talk about. The realization tliat this 
kind of paper didn't “fit”, either for publication or for presentation 
at conventions or conferences, led to the question ’“Why doesn’t it fit?” 
What is there about intellectual meetings and scientific journals that 
makes certai^n kinds of personal truth and certain styles of expression 
not "suitable” or ftppropria.t,e? 

The answer that I have come to is quite appropriate for discussion 
here. We are groping in this meeting toward the phenomenological, the 
es^eriential, the existential, the ideographic, the unconscious, the 
private, the acutely personal; but we are trying to do this in an in- 
herited intellectual atmosphere or framework which is quite unsuitable 
ard unsympathetic, one which I might er.a call forbidding. 

Our journals, books and conferences are primarily suitable for 
the communication and discussion of the rational, the abstract, the 
logical, the public, the impersonal, the nomothetic, the repeatable, 
the objective, the unemotional. They thereby assume the very things 
that we ‘‘personal psychologists" are trying to change. In other words, 
they beg the question. One result is that as therapists or as self- 
Ossservers, we are still forced ly academic custom to talk about our 



Preliminary remarks before reading a paper on ”Peak-e55ieriences as 
acute identity-eaqjeriences" before a IfeTen Homey Memorial Meeting, 
Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis, New York City, 
October 5 5 i960. 




own experiences or those of patients in about the same way as we 
might tallc about bacteria, or about the moon, or about white rats, 
assuming the subject-object cleavage, assuming that we are detached, 
distcSE and uninvolved, Msuming that we are unmoved and unchanged 
by the act of observation, assuming that we can split off the I from 
the Thou, assuming that all observation, thinking, esqsression and com- 
munication'lIusFbe cool and never warm, assuming that cognition can 
only be contaminated or distorted by emotion, etc# 



In a word, we keep trying to use the canons and folkways of im- 
personal science for our personal science, but x am convinced that 
this won*t work* It is also ( \ite clear to me now that the scientific 
revolution that some of us are cooking up (as we construct a philosophy 
of science large enou€^ to include eiqjeriential knowledge) must extend 
itself to the folkways of intellectual communication as well. 

We must make explicit what we all accept implicitly, that our 
kind of work is often felt deeply and comes out of deep personal 
grounds, that we sometimes fuse with the objects of study rather than 
splitting from then, that we are \isually pr* Roundly involved, and that 
we must be if our is not to be a fake. We must also accept 
honestly and exp're<iS candidly the profound truth that most of our 
“objective” wor*; is simultaneously subjective, that cur outer world 
is frequently isomorphic wich our inner world, that the "external 
problems we deal with "scientifically" are often also our own internal 
problems, a n d that our solutions to these problems are also in principle 
self- therapies in the bsroadest sense* 

This is more acutely true for us, the personal scientists, but in 
principle it is time for all imperson?! scientists, as well* Look in g 
for order, law, control, predictability, graspability in the stars and 
planets is often isomorphic with the search for inn^ law, control, 
etc. Itopersonal science can sometimes be a fli^t from, or defense 
against inner disorder and chaos, against the fear of loss of control. 
Or, to put it more generally, impersonal science can be (and often 
enough is, I have found) a flight from or defense against the personal 
within oneself and within other hum.an beings, a distaste for emotion 
end impulse, even sometimes a disgust with humanness or a fear of it. 



It is obvious3y foolish to try to do the work of personal science 
in a framework which is based on the very negation of ^at we are dis- 
covering. We can not hope to work toward non-Aristotelianism by using 
Aristotelian framework. We can not move toward experiential knowledge 
using only the tool of abstraction. Slmilaray, subject-object 
serparatiott discourages fusion. Dichotomizing forbids integrating. 
Bespecting the rational, verbal, and logical as the only language of 
truth inhibits us in our necessary study of the non-rational, of the 
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poetic^ the myths, the vague, the primary process, the dream»like. 

The classical, impersonal and objective methods "t^ch have worked so 
well for some problems, don*t work for these newer scientific problems* 

We must help the ’’scientific'* psychologists to realize that they 
are working on the basis of a philoso;0iy of science, not the philo- 
sophy of science, and that any philosophy of science which serves pri- 
marily an excluding function, is a set of blinders, a handicap rather 
than a help. jOI the world, all of ea^erience must be open to study. 
Nothing, not even the "personal”^ problems, need be closed off ftcm 
human investigation. Otherwise we will force ourselves into the 
idiotic position that some labor unions have frozen themselves into; 
where only carpenters may touch only wood, and wood may be touched 
only by carpenters. New materials and new methods must then be annoy- 
ing and even threatening, catastrophies rather than opportunities. I 
remind you also of the primitive trib' s who must place everyone in 
the kinship system. If a newcomer shows up ^o cannot he placed, there 
is no way to solve the problem but to kill him. 

I know that these remarks may be easily, misunderstood as an at- 
tack upon science. They are not. Rather I am suggesting that we en- 
large the jurisdiction of science so as to include within its realm, 
the problems and the data of personal and experiential psychology. 

Many scientists have abdicated from these problems, considering them 
"unscientific". Leaving them to non-scientists, however, supports 
that separation of the world of science from the world of the 
"humanities" which is now cripplinr them both. 

As for new kinds of communication, it is difficult to guess ex- 
actly what must come. Certainly we must have more of what we alrea^ 
find occasionally in the psychoanalytic literature, namely, the dis- 
cussion of the transference and the counter-transference. We must ac- 
acept more Idiographlc papers for our journals, both biographical and 
autobiographical. Long ago, John Dollard prefaced his book on the 
South with an analysis of his own prejudices; we must learn to dp this, 
too. We certainly should have more reports of the lessons learned 
from psychotherapy by the "therapped" people themselves, more self- 
analyses like Marion Milner’s Cto Not Being Able to Paint, more case 
histories like those written by Eugenia Hajifnann, more verbatim re- 
ports of all sorts of interpersonal contacts. 
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For instance, I feel that everything I am tiying to express here is 
far better expressed by Saul Steinberg in his amazing series of 
sketches in the New Yorker during the last year. In these "existential 
cartoons", this great artist has used not f single word. But think 
how they would fit in the bibliography of "serious" paper in a 
"serious" journal, or, for that matter, on the program of this con« 
ference, even though its subject matter and his are the same, i.e., 
identity. 



However, most difficult of all, judging by ny own inhibitions, 
will be gradually opening up o\u* journals to papers written in rhap» 
sodic, poetic or free association style. Some cooraunicaticn of some 
kinds of truth are best done in this way, e,g., any of the peak- 
e3qoeriences. Nevertheless, this is going to be hard on everybody. 
The most astute editors would be needed for the terrible job of 
separating out the scientifically useful from the great flood of 
trash that would surely come as soon as this door was opened. All I 
can si^ggest is a cautious trying out. 
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Guidance and the Utilization of New Educational Media 

Wisconsin Conference Center 
March H-l4, 1962 



March 11 
Sunday P,M, 

5j 00 to 6:00 Registration and Rec^tion 

Main Lobby, Center 

6:00 to 7:30 Dinner, Main Dining Room 

Introduction to Conference 
Dr. Edward C. Roeber, President 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 



Opening the Conference 
Dr. Lindley Styles, Dean 
School of Education 
Uhiversity of Wisconsin 

7:30 to 9:00 First General Session - Room 210 

1. Content of the Conference 

Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock 

2. Introduction and Commentary on 
Communication 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Drews 
Presentation: Dr. A. H. Maslow 

Presentation: Dr. Carl Rogers 



March 12 » 

Monday A.M. Breakfast (By individual arrangements) 

9:00 to 9:45 Second General Session - Auiditorim 

Dr. Ralph Bedell, Presiding 
Methods and Media for Today and Tomorrow 
Lee Cem^ion 



9:45 to 10:00 Coffee 



10:00 to 10:45 General Discussion - Room 210 

Panel reactors to address 
Dr. Robert Wagner, Dr. Earl Koile and 
Dr. Gerald Torkelson 



10*50 to 11:45 First Workshop Session 

I. Counselor Education . 

General Chairman, Dr. Edward C. Eoeher^ 
Room 226 

A. Graduate Education, Chairman, 

Dr. Daniel Fullmer, Room 205 

B. Continuing Education, Chairman, 

Dr. Dean Hummel, Room 305 



II. Counseling 

General Chairman, Mr. Gail Farwell 

A» Emotional- Social, Chairman, Dr, 
Walter Lifton, Room 211 

B. Education-Learning, Chairman, Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Drews, Room 213 

C. Educational-Careers, Chairman, 

Dr. Martin Stamm, Room 312 

III. Committee on Standards for Films and 
Filmstrips in Guidance 

Chairman, Dr. William D. Wilkins, 
Room 224 



Monday F.M. 12:00 to 1:15 



Lunch - Main Dining Room 
Mr* Bill Muvpby, Presiding 

Some Current Uses of Media in Guidance 
Carl McDaniels 



1:30 to 3:30 Second Workshop Session 

(Same room assignments) 

4*00 to 5:30 Visit WHA TV and Radio Studio, 6 OO Worth 

Park, University of Wisconsin Station, 
tour and demonstration of TV and radio 
facilities. Video taps showing. 

Careers in Meteorology from closed cir- 
cuit TV, Haggerstown, Maryland, 

Host, Mr. H. B. McCarty 

6:15 to 7:50 Dinner - Main Dining Room 

Dr. William D. Wilkins, Presiding 

Film Showing on Guidance 

Those present will evaluate films. 



8:00 to 10:00 


Guidance Demonstrations - Boom 210 

Dr. Prank L. Sievers, Presiding 

!• Mr. Jack Goodmen^ Sound Filmstrips 
in College Information 

2. Dr. Richard B. Bundqulst, Tapes and 
Vocational Information 

3. MTo Edmund H. Plant, Itaproving the 
Counseling Interview 

4. Dr. Robert M. Diamond, Kinescopes 
and Continuing Education 

5» Mr. Stephen Krebbs, Dr^ Elizabeth 
M. Drews, Applications of the 
Learaing Process 

6. Mr. Ben M. Zeff, Armed Forces 
Utilization of New Media 

7. Dr. Lester Beck, Inter-Institutional 
Cooperation in TV Courses 

8. Dr. George Taylor, New Ideas for Old 


March 13 
Tuesday A.M* 

8:30 to 10:30 


Third Workshop Session 
(same room assignments) 


10:45 to 12:15 

« 


Third General Session - Room 210 
Merle M. Ohlsen, Presiding 
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Counseling for a New Age 
Dr. Ted Landsman 

Discussion: Dr. Samuel Bcuskin, Dr. Lester 

Beck, Mr. Calvert W. Bowman 


Xuesdajr 

12:15 to 1:15 


Lunch - Center Dining Room 
(Go through line) 


1:30 to 2:U5 


Fourth General Session - Auditorium 
Dr. Earnest Tiemann, Presiding 

Intact of Technology on Guidance and 

Education 

Dr. Philip Lewis 

Discussion: Dr. Charles Bish, Mr. Robert 
Filep, and Dr. Jolm Cogswell 


2’M to 3:00 


Break - Coffee in Exhibit Hall 


3:00 to 5:00 


Fourth Workshop Session 
(Same room assignments) 
Dinner at location of choice 


7:30 to 9:30 


Demonstration and Discussion Telemation 
Laboratory, School of Education Building 
Dr. Richard Hubbard, Presiding 




March 

Wednesday AM 



o 

ERIC 






8:30 to 9 j 30 Fifth General Session « Koom 210 

Carl McDaniels 9 Introduction and Connentary 



9:45 to 11:45 



Wednesday 



12:00 to 1:45 



2:00 to 3:00 



Apiplication of this Conference to a 
School System 

Bucks County l^nnsylvania Discussion Group 

Final Workshop Sessions and Summary 
(Same room assignments) 



Xiuncheon - Main Dining Room 
Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor, Presiding 

Closing Address: Dr. Luther Evans 

Pinal Session with Workshop Chaijci^en 
(To go over reports - Room 205) 



This Conference on Guidance and the Utilization of New Educational 
Media is made possible through funds granted hy the U.S. Office of 
Education under Contract dumber OE-2-16-005 as authorized by Title VII 
of the National Defense Education Act. The Association is also grate- 
ful for the cooperation of the School of Education of the tMversity 
of Wisconsin. 



Pro^^ect Director: Arthur A. Hitchcock 
Administrative Assistant: Carl McDaniels 
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i^merican ?<;a?80iinel and Guidance Asaociation 



NAME 

National Conference on Educational Media in Guidance 
CQEFEREECE EVAZMIION 

I, Briefly list some of the major hlghll^ts or strengths of the 
conference as you see them* 



II. If AKA were to sponsor a similar conference in the future, 
vhat changes in the program would you recoianend? 



HI. What additional ideas, thoughts or projects (other than those 
noted in the meetings) concerning the use of new media in guid- 
ance would you lihe to see listed in a final report of the 
conference? 



'NDBKSHOP OK C0UNSEUH6 
CHABHAH—BR. QAIL FAKUEi 



on 

Xieaming Process and 
Hducational DevelocmeDt 


Workshop on 
Education - Career 
Plcuinin^ 


Workshop on 
Social • Oaotional 
Develonaent 


Dr. Ellzebeth H. Drews > 

Cb^lrman 


Dr. Martin Staom, 
Chairman 


Br. mter Lmoa, 
Chairman 


Dr. Isstoell Beck 


Mr. Frank Arliehhaus 


Dr. Samuel Baskin 


Dr. Miry Anna Burning 


Dr. John T. Bobbitt 


Dr. Lester Beck 


Dr. Duther Svans 


Mr. Douglas Dillenbeck 


Dr. John Cogswell 


Dr. Susan Gray 


Mr. Bobert Pil^ 


Dr. Charles F. Ccnbm 


Mr. Stephen 0. Krehs 


Mr. Jack Goodman 


Dr. Gail Farwell 


Dr. A. H. Maslow 


Mr. Harold Humsberger 


Dr. Earle Koile 


Dr. Everette McDonald 


Dr. Martin Katz 


Dr. Ted Landsman 


Dr. Gerald M. TorkcOson 


Dr. Thcxnas M. Magoon 


Dr. Roger 4* Msrers 


Dr. Ihfitz White 


Dr. Richard R. Rundquist 

Dr. Henry Bay 




W[>BKSH)P ON CX)TI?SE]lOR EIXX)AX2X)N 
CHAXBMAN-- ]3R* BDH’/\BD C« BOEBEiR 



Wbr^^^hop cm 

Continuing Education for 
Counselors 


Workshpp on 
Graduate Education for 
Counselors 


Choimoan ** Dr. Dean Hummel 


Chairman - Dr, Daniel W, Fullmer 


Miss Katherine Beachley 


Dr, Ralph Bedell 


Dr, Leslie 0. Carlin 


Miss Harriett Bick 


Dr, Ross Core 


Mr, Calvert W* Bowman 


Dr, Robert M, Diamond 


Dr, Arnold Buckhiemer 


Dr, Paul W, Fitzgerald 


Mr, Edwin Cohen 


Dr, James J, Htorock 


Mr, Floyd Cummings 


. Dr, Melvin G, MOck 


Dr, C, C, Dunsmoor 


Dr, WiUiam P. McDougal 


Dr, Ellen Fairchild 


Mr* Carl 0, Peets 


Dr, Norman Fred«riksen 


Mr, Edmund Plant 


Dr, George L, Keppers 


Dr, J. W, M, Rothney 


Dr, Merle M, Ohlsen 


Dr, Frank L, Sievers 


Mr, Robert Siemering 


Mr, Ripley Sims 


Dr, George Taylor 


Dr, Harry W, Smallenhurg 


Dr, Earnest Tiemann 


Dr, Charles W, Stamps 


Mr, 0, Ray Warmer 


jur. A, L, Villa 
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The ncnibers of tho Worksh^ *1/ tho MediA Conforcncft were? 

Br* William D. WiUdns, Chainnaa 

Br* Margaret E. Mdrews 

Br. K« Patricia Csross 

Br« Lucy T. Bavis 

Br, Muriel N. Gurr 

Br« Carolyn Guss 

Br» Carrie He Losi 

Mr* James Meageger 

Mr* George W* l&ophy 

Br* W. Wesley Tennyson 

Br* Hotert Wagner 

The Committee that casrried on the Wbrkshop developments to the pro* 
duction of the r^rt, in a suhsequent meeting in Chicago, included: 

Br* Ri<diard M* Rundquist, Birector, Counseling Center, IMversity of 
Kansas, Lawence, Kansas (Chairman) 

Br* K* Patricia Cross, Bean of Students, Cornell Xtoiversity, Ithaca, W*Y* 

Br* W* J* Biphoye, Professor of Psychology, Syracuse tfaiversity, Syracuse, 

».Y* 

Br* Paul W* Fitzgerald, Coordinator of Guidance, Pinellas County, 
Clearwater, Florida 

Br* Muriel N* Gurr, Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Bepartment of 
Education, 6802 North Second Place, Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr* George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catons\lUe Jmiior High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

' Mr* Baniel Palmqjuist, Centron Corporation, Lawrence, Kansas 

Br* Gerald M* Torkelson, Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State 
Uhiversity, tJhiversity Park, Pennsylvania 

Br, Carl McBaniels, Birector of Professional Services, APGA, Staff 
Associate for the Committee 
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I, - WorlEshpp oa Counselor Education 




A. Graduate Education for Counselor 



The workshopB fora the real spirit of the conferewe. He« 
tsnii?is proviSd for critical eKsnd^tio^ to«slatio^^^ 

of counseling or Counse3x» Ed^tiw. fh ^ and crevitive 

r^S^irtrX- f^SX^'f*^ Xorhshops vm te SE. 



All workshops nay wi sh ::^5l“X^’'XrSs ?o 

inform professional ^ to take the long range 

tions, and developoent. IMs is utilized in 

View of how educational media can be more effecuiveiy uuxj-». 

guidance# Dream a little if you wish* 



, ^ ^ 1 . A. 4 .V 4 - not become handicapped by too 

It is hcped of graduate education for counselors. 

whi^ these media can be developed and also evaluateu. 



I, - Workshop on Counselor Education 



Contlnuinfs Educate Counselors 



The term 

education" to ideate a hroa^r sc p e workshc® wiU con- 

the world in ^ch we live. It is -™m«elors. What kind of 

elder the e:^etation8 should there he for 

exneriences should be prov*x— q.( «oa ^ These are 

different levels as well as ^ rm . Certainly, 

advance h^d the 1^1 ^ ?rainii^withia the school 

counselors is strictly a matter or in-service 

in which the person is located. 



a this setting, it is ^iX^«on. 

certainly go into this with the full 









consideration of the variety of backgrounds of individuals Who will be 
affected. It will be well to consider evaluative isBrnu to go with new 
develoinents. 



II. - Workshop on Counseling 



At Social - Emotional Development 

Each of the three workshops in the area of counseling are expected 
to cover the entire span of education ftcm k.lndergarten throu^ college. 
With this vertical view^ it should be possible to see differentiations 
in enqphasis or in kind, of content that may in turn indicate differences 
in the utilization of lasdia. 

It is hoped that this workshop will take account of differences at 
the various grade levels frm kindergarten through college because the 
possibilities of utilizing media at these various levels will be 
quite pronounced# There should be en opportunity to consider a number 
of different media. Brobably in this group you will vwcit to consider 
group approaches as well as individual ones. Die actual media materials 
a^ilable here in the Center may stimulate your developments in this 
area. You may wish to consider seme topics such as more effective means 
of utilizing new media in developing the self concept or how new media 
help to ovsreeme some of the disadvantages of the culturslly deprived 
youth. 



II. - Workshop on Counseling 



B. Leary^i^g Processes » EducationaCL Development 

Many, many devices have been constructed for use in this area? 

You may want to consider some of the counseling problems that arise from 
the use of these devices as well as the use of new media in counseling 
on learning development. It is hoped that this groag) will enKsrge with 
some new ideas about the utiUzation of media and about the development 
of media that can be used in this area. Probably seme of these develop- 
ments can be very much on a home-made kind of basis. 

Certainly, consideration should be given to the elementcu^ school, 
but we would hope, however, that no level of education would be over- 
looked. 

problems of motivation may very likely ceme into your considerations 
and the utilization of specific kinds of material that can be used through 
various media. 



ll. • Workshop on Counseling 



0. jsAucatiamI and Career Planning 

Certainly no area of guidance heis received more attention by my 
of films and brochures than this one. Yet, according to the information 
that will be c^ven at this conference, the number of different films 
utilized is extremely small. One wonders, then, if the setting for 
some of the presentations is as effective as it could be. I^obably 
the group will want to give some attention to the matter of planning on 
educational and career growth during the years in connection with normal 
developnent. Perhaps the restzaints on variety of presentations has 
been caused somewhat by the restrictions in different educational settings. 

You may want to give attention to the stereotype of material that 
is available as well as the steireotype of actual media that are utilized. 
Possibly we have come to the point where students do ^irtmt to have 
different kinds of career and educational planning information. Perhaps 
they do not want to have the nai^ow restrictions and ti^tly rigid 
patteras that they have generally been exposed to. Possibly for the 
students who will not go on to college and to hi^er level occupations 
there should be a great deal more attention given. Possibly these 
Bxe persons who can be brou^d^t out of their narrow views by crediting 
them with a little more intelligence than we usually do. 



AHfflDIX G 



HtATOONG SESSION; AGENDA ^ BEPOBT 5 BARDICIPANTS 










Mrlie Eouge 
Warrenton, Virginia 



itotleen PereonneX and Guidance Assesiibtion 

ISth and 13th 



O 

o 




^nda 

for 

Hsnnlng Seseion 



ca 

TSMmPJi OTFEH£NCB CSI GOSED^CB m> 

xmszzmon o? bb?? mJCA&MMi m>u 



November 12th? 

P H 

2:00-4:00 - Trani^rtaticsi leaving APGA - l605 New Hanipi?hiro Avewise, N»W 
Washington 9^ D*C, 

3:00-5:00 - Arrival and rocsa assignment, 3!our Airlie House, farm and 
Grounds 

5:00-6:00 « Social Hour - Colces and conversation - $bxes j)en - Airlie 
House 

6:00-7:15 - Dinner - Garden Dining Eo©!i - Mriie Ho^xae 

7:30 - Opening Session - library - Airlie House 

Edward C« Boeber, ^['esident, A]^> Chairman 
Conference Comments and Introductions 
Edward Ca Boeber 

Background on National Conference {project) 

Arthur A. Hitchcock, Project Director 
Aims and Ohjectives of Planning Conference 
Carl McDaniels, Project Administrative Assistant 
Informal Presentations on Current Developments and 
Directions in: 

1,> Guidance 
2* New Media 
3* Learning 

Ideas for the National Conference 
Open-ended oskd free wheeling discussion 

9:30 - Adjoiim 

November 13th: 

A. M, 

8:00 - Breakfast - Entire Groiqp - Garden Dining Bocm - Airlie 

House 

9:00 - Second Session - Gams Lodge 

Edward C* Boeber, Chairman 

By the close of the Planning Conference Program we must 
have: 

1. Ideas for the National Conference Program 

2. Participants for National Conference 
(Maximum 75) 















10:30 - 

P. M. 

12:00 - 

1:15 - 

3:30 - 
4:00 « 



3, feplcs end witere for Background Papers 
4» Speak^s for the National Conference 
5, Plans for the preparation of standards for 
films to he used in Guidance 

Coffee end Rolls 



Lunch, Garden Dining Room - Airlie House 

Final Sessioix - Game Lodge 
Edward 0* Roeber, ' airman 

Adjourn 

Transportation leaving for l^ashington 









KBPOET OF PLANNING CONFERENCE 
ON THE UTlLIZAnON OF NEW MEDIA IN GUIDANCE 



In the opening session Sunday evening Dr. B. C. Roeber, Chairman, 
introduced the participants, their areas of interests and concerns. 

Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Project Director, outlined the background 
work preliminaty to the Planning Session. He stated the NVGA has already 
developed standards for occupational literature, yet has found a need 
for standards on counseling and occupational films. The concern now 
is with the e:q?ansion of guidance services and use of media, in as 
much as: 

1, there are many kinds of media, and in addition, 

2. there is a growing concern for the evaluation, utilization 
and dissemination of this media. 

The contract with NDEA was established to further esqplore and clarify 
this area. 

Carl McDaniels, the Administrative Assistant on this Project, 
stated the prc posed aims end objectives of the National Conference. An 
imaginary look into the future with a realistic and probing search 
into present practices is needed. 

This was followed by three presentations on current development and 
directions in: 

1. Guidance : 

Current Practices : Dr. Willis Dugan discussed: The current 

national tr^ds in guidance and expectations relating the 
concern with . 

1. increase in numbers both in staff and students (student- 
counselor ratio at all levels) 

2. increase in quality - both of 

a. identification ^ of - talent , and 

b. recognizing individual difference 

3. research - present 

future 

4. present needs in guidance services 
how these needs can best be met 



Tasks Tor the Future 



X)r« Dugan stated that It is no longer necessary to sell counseling 
"as a good thing," the task before us is tos 

1. establish and clarify the role of tL? counselor 

2. examine the counseling process 

3. find nei-7 means of isiplementing and improving this process 



n. New Media 



Current ITacticeg ; Mr. Lee Campion told the group that; The question 
technology poses is \diether we are concerned with the design for the 
school of today or of the future. These technological developments are 
leading to rapid changes of instruction with utilization of media at all 
levels. 

The historic changes that have taken place can be traced by the programmed 
learning in the military services. Since then rapid developments have 
taken place so that "a publication printed today can be es^ected to be 
out-of-date within six months." 

Some of the most recent developients are; 

1. teaching machines 

2. computers 

3. film - 8 mm 

4 . language laboratories - tape recorders 

5. new approaches in both newspaper coverage and materials 

6. educational T7 
Tasks for the Future 

There is a great need for definition of (l) teiminology (2) systema- 
tizing of large segments of information, and eventually (3) a theory of 
instructional technology. 

in. learning 

Current B^actices; Dr. Elizabeth Drews related the current learning 
theories and research as they apply to: 

1. early learning 



2 . 



reading disabilities 



3* mental tasks 
She diffe 3 ?entiated between the 

1. descriptive 

2. prescriptive - She related some of the studies being conducted 

presently • 

Itesks for the Future 

She raised the question that Jensen and others are engaged in concern- 
ing programmed learning and the individualistic nature of leaiming* 

jn the fcee-yheeling session after the presentations the following 
ideas and suggestions were brought out: 

io The Conference should bring together the counselor and the 
total school team. 

2. ”The role of the counselor" in the school picture needs to be 
clarified. 

3. There is the need to show how the counselor can take a more 
active leadership role in the educational process for the 
entire school team. 

Media has a role in showing how various school districts are 
trying to approach and. clarify the educational problems. 

5. To relate new media to instruction and learning problems. 

6. To relate how media can be used in counselor education and 
practice. 

7. To clarify how the counselor relates to new media and the 
learning processes. 

8. The use of media must be incorporated into the total 
school picture — perhaps find a role for a new professional 

person. 

9. To continue on-going research to find how media can best be 
involved in the learning process. 

10. To deteimine when and hovt media are best used in guidance and 
the development of the curriculum, and how the counselor can 
best coordinate and direct these activities. 

11. To determine where and what materials are readily available, and 
to discover those areas which still need to be developed. 




It vas suggested that the role of the counselor he operationally 
defined as was set down by APGA standards. 



1, Counsv^ling 



The counselor should spend 50^ time 

with students — in relation to the group and the 
individual, (dealing with occupational, educational, 
personal-social problems) 50^ i^^ other areas. 



2. Consulting - with the Administration and Teachers 



3, Leadership - in research 

4, Cooperative relations - outside school, in the c(»mmniity 



MO MMY MORNING iTO AFTERNOON 

Following a general discussion concex*ning the functions proble^ 
of the counselor in training and practice, and the present and projected 
utilization of media in education, the participants proceeded as to 
how the ’'marriage” of guidance and media could be effectively presented 

in a National Conference. 

In reporting the results of this meeting we wiU first rejdew the 
proposed objectives of the National Conference as were ori^^lly 
stated and show how these plans were developed and refoimulated when 
felt necessary by the participants. 



Objectives of the Conference 

1, ’'To provide for a deliberate approach to the problems of g^dance 
in the public elementary and secondary schools and institutions 
of hi^er education, and the possible intact of new media in the 
solution of the problems." 



It was found and generally agreed upon that among guidance e^rts 
little, if any, common ground, and no deliberative approach 
problems of guidance was to be famd. Each admitted to^the validity 
of these problems, but diverse backgrounds and methods to be em- 
ployed were to be found varied in practice and application. 
discuss’’ on as to methods and iv^nctions of cuunselors in education 
led to the realization that a different type of approach was necessary 
to adequately meet the proposed objectives. 



Ihese problems as stated were; (exaaiples) 

a. Lack of adequate communication between members of school stafi. 

b. Lack in clarification of the role and duties of the counselor 

in the school. ^ -u 

c. Need to clarify how media can be best utilized in school by 

counselor — in research and e’valuation. ^ 

d. Need to clarify ^at data about population are to be collected, 

and how they are to be used. 




e. How to best \ise techidques of interviewing, research, articula- 
tion, etc. 

One ajfproach to be followed as stated was: 

a. To call forth and invite those groiips who show most active 
interest in and prior participation and use of audio-visual 
joethods. 

b. See other "suggestions.” 

2. "To provide for a deliberative approach to the problems of counselor 
education and the possible impact of new media in the solution of 
the problems." 

The 3 ?ecent developments and seme of the problems in counselor 
education were discussed. 

As stated ; 

a. Counselors are not adequately being prepared to use media. 

b. Can process of training counselors speed up or be stream- 
lined throu^ use of media? How can media stimulate 
thinking? 

c. How can counselors-in-training become more aware of 
techniques that can be utilized on-the-job through media? 

It was generally agreed that if counselors are to effectively employ 
the methods of media in practice these techniques must be implemented 
in their education. They must be trained to '*use media by means of 
media." Some of the techniques counselors use that can be aided by 
and throu^ media: 



t- 

P 




3 . 



4 . 



a. Inteiviewing - using tapes more actively in training 

b. Perception of popular differences and similarities 

c. Assessment of areas of sensitivity 

d. Attitude - developaent 

**To identify and delimit the basic issues whidi guidance services 
and coimselor educa^ i.on must resolve in the utilization of new media." 
The basic issues vdiich were pointed out as synthesized by objectives 
one and two. 

"To define and illustrate areas of needed study and research that 
will facilitate the understanding and utilization of the new media 
in guidance seifvices and counselor education." 

As viewjd by the participants - areas of needed research oxe to 
find out: 

a. VIhere media are being used. 

b. How effective they are in its application. 








c. How Might they he more effective. 

d. How cai media aid counselor in being more creative. 

Dugan — reviewed action^ research evolving at IMversity of 
Minnesota. 

Caaapion — develoixuant of standardization of tests 

map out how to evaluate the effects of media on learning 

Drews — Different Hinds of learning take place at different 
times and at different levels. 

What kinds of learning are facilitated by media? 

Roeber — Approaches 

Use of media in effectively developing values and 
attitudes 

5. *'fo illustrate and discuss techniques whereby new media may be 

used in guidance and in counselor education. 

This was suggested as a means of ”bridging the gap for the future” 
to en5>loy the technological development in fields outside of 
education. 

a. Techniques presently being used (Illustrations) 

1. closed circuit • TV 

2. tapes - recordings of reading difficulties 

3. - new methods of testing pupils - use of TV 

4. new means of instruction - divided screen, monitored by 
electronic devices. 

b. Proposals — (future) 

\ 

1. Finding new ways of "making Educational TV more meaningful.” 

2. Utilizing tapes, recordings, etc. 

3* Enriching progTammed learning 

4. Meeting individual differences 

Needed more acute awareness of media people into problems of 
counselor. Then finding solutions as how to best solve these 
problems. More communication between media personnel and guidance 
counselors. 

6. ”To illustrate and discuss techniques for educating counselors to 
use new media." 

a. In-service training. 

b. It was this objective that proved to be a starting point for 
;part of the reformulation of the objectives and structure of 
the National Conference. 



o 



1* Fuipose of National Conference is to not only dls* 
seiainate information but to directly influence the 
m*actice of participants of National Conference (and 
those vho do not atte?*d). 

Use of team presentations rather than background 
papers — using media to demonstxa,te and promote use 
of media* 

Later to measure effectiveness of these presentations 

7* "To recommend guidelines for the development of educational and 
occupational films for guidance*" 

A suggestion that was brou^t out and discussed was the need for a 
standardization of films used in guidance ^ - i*e.> a National Board 
of Review - set standards, review worthwhile films. 

Suggestion: that a preliminary guide be set up in adv nee of the 
meeting and tried out on some films in an evening 
session. 

SUQGESTIONS FOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 



1. Team approach : 

Team A. Initial presentation: 

Counselor-Educator 

Counselor-in-training UNIVERSITY TRAINING 

Media Person 

Team B. Invite team from school district comprised of 

Counselor 

Teacher 

Superintendent ON JOB 

Principal 

Media Person 

School Board Representative 

Team A will structure and give introductory presentation to Team B. 
Tor team selection: 

a. Tiose committed to putting Conference suggestions into practice 

b. Need to decide beforehand what areas of utilization of media 
these groups have reached. 




3. Presentation of research Individuals 

a. Those actively engaged in research in related areas i,e, Schraam. 
h. Decide “where reseaa^ch in guidance and media cross. 

4. Explore the utilization of the 17 universities presently engaged in 
woi'k in this field (refer to HDEA Institutes). 

Point out and clarify the ways media can he used in: 

a. counselor»education and training 

h. on-the-job — i.e. ways of relieving counselor of clerical chores, 
c. in-service education 

6. Participants should report: 

a. idiat they have done before the Conference (past and present) 

b. follow-up — what is done after Conference (as a result of the 
Conference) 

7. Use media actively in Conference as well as spd^n word. Use media 
in: 

a. reporting 

b. presentations 

c. discussions 

d. workshops 

8. Preparation before Conference tdth Teams « Careful p la nnin g of 
presentations. 

9. Utilize teams from each area in the country connected with univer- 
sity engaged in this work. 

10. Survey field to discover vdiat is presently being done with media 

a. at all levels 

b. outside education 

11. Clarify uses of media in: 

a. developing and influencing attitudes 

b. developing skills 

c. developing understanding 

12. Outlining areas of research that are necessary. Uses of media in: 

a. Lea 3 ?ning - how to hcdg^ten current practices. 

b. Counseling - find ways of better utilizing counselors in the 

school. 
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13* Outline hov to znalce better use of present practices of media 
(dissemination) 

a. Training - Counselor-in-traininfc’ to learn "hows” of new materials 

b. Practice - to put into effect thv^se preictices on-the-;job4 

c. Only then consider future possibilities (this was added). 

l4# Sefine how media can be used in: 

a^ Training 

Role in school 

c. ' Interviews 

d. Academic counseling 

e. Vocational counseling 

f. Study of school population (analysis) 

15. Present on-the-job demonstrations instead of simulated practice - 
"Tali: about media throu^ media.” 

16. Develop standardization of films 

a. Evaluation 

b. Upgrading level 

c. Teacher supplementation - uses of media for different levels of 
ability 

17. Purpose of Conference should be to influence practice as well as 
dissemination of information. 

18. Define needs of counselors on the job in 

a. parent education - problems with children 
b^ underachievers - stimulate thou^t 

c. Junior Hi^ - "dropouts” 

d. self-evaluation - work in classroom 

e. professional staff - differences in views 

f. job opportunities - vocational information 

g. educational information 

State how media can be utilized to meet these and other problems 
of the counselors. 

19. Developing guidelines for best utilization of media by school 
personnel. 

20. Possible selection for team use of "retrieval centers” - set up 
throughout country to disseminate media. 

Use of center by local area group to obtain media information i.e. 
cataloguing and process of disseminating media. 

21. Use personnel at all levels including elementary throu^ college plus 
Junior College (Possible inclusion on team.) 

Althou^ this was discussed - No general agreement. 




‘ftirtiei'car-ts for Watioaal Coafeirence 



1 . 



a. 



3 . 



Su^ostioos of nsross 

Falks, University of Wisconsin (Dugan) 
Schuller, Michigan State (Hudson) 
Andrews and Eund^uist ■ (Wood) 

Paulson, Chicago (Hyer) 

Hick Brown (Drews) 



terticipaats should come trm country, 

i.e. Hew England, Atlantic, Horth Central, Pacific. 

These participsats suggested at session; other names ^AXL he seat 
•In to Headfluarters within the next few weeks. 



Hnp-^ontea Tdaees for Mational Conferen gei 



Chicago - tfaiversity of Chicago - Sorthwestem (Evanston) 

Lansing, Michigan — Michigan State « . . 

University Bark, Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania Stat 

LaFayette, Indiana — Purdue 

Madison, Wisconsin — University 

Lincoln, Hehraska — University of Hebraska 
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Balpli Bed( 

Guidance ' 

Divieiott o, 1 
Ifoited StatCi> 

X^artment of 
Washington 23 » 

Mr. Lee £• Campion 
Associate Investigator 
Technological Development Project 
National Education Association 
1201 l6th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C* 

Dr. Elizaheth M. Drews 
Associate Professor of Education 
Michigan State IMiversity 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Dr* Willis E. Dugan 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
XJhiversity of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. Luther Evans 
Project Director 
Automation and Education 
National Education Association 
1201 l6th Street, N,W. 

Washington 6, D.C« 

Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock 
APGA Executive Director 
(Project Director) 

Mr. Robert Hudson 
National Educational Television 
& Radio Center 
10 Columibus Circle 
New York, New York 

Dr. Anna Hyer 

Executive Secretary 

Division of Audio-Viswl Instruction 

National Education Association 

1201 i6th Street, N,W^ 

Washington 6, D*C. 

Mr. Carl McDaniels 
APGA Assistant Director for 
Professional Relations 
(Administrative Assists’ t on Jew 
Media Project) 



Mf. 6. William Murphy 
Counselor 

Catonsville Junior Hl^ School 
106 Bloomshury Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Dr. Geroge E. Raab 
Siperintendent 
Bucks County Public Schools 
Doylestoim, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Edward C. Roeber 
Professor of Education 
TMversity of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Dr. Prank Sievers, Chief 
Guidance Counsel!^ & 

Testing Section 
U.S. Office of Education 
D^artment of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
Washington 2^, D*C« 

Dr« Gerald N. Torkelson 
Chainoan, Instructional 
Materials Department 
Educational Services 
The Pennsylvania State 
University 

Iftiiversity Park, Pennsylvania 

Miss Helen Wood 
Office of the Secretary 
Department of Labor 
l4th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N«W. 
Washington 25, D^C, 



Recorders: 

Mrs. Stevanne Auerbach, 
APGA 

Miss Arliss Thoimblade, 
APGA 



^hief 

^vt^JLng Institute Section 
Education 
ve of Education 
Health, Education and Welfare 

D.C. 
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OZHSB FOBMS AiilD CCHHONlCimONS 




AMERICAN PERSORNBi AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Hudson 3-^33 

MarcH 6, 1962 



Dear Participant: 

What is comminication? The enclosed haclcgro^d paper by Dr . Drws 
and Dr. Maslow conveys ideas about communication that ^e basic t 
end point of our concern in the Media Conference, ^e^c« 

between the counselor and student. Dr. Maslow will ^ whose naner 

further in his presentation Sunday evening, and Dr. j^ose P P 

from the Personnel and Guidance Journ^ is enclosed, will c^ent on the_ 
content of communicatron. Dr. Drews will speak to the point of ccmraunica^ 
tion relating both to learning and to counseling. 

Other parts of the Conference wiU proceed to 

communication. The workshops wiU bring ab^t SLo^tra- 

media in counselor education and in counseling. The addresses, demonstia 

tions, and presentations will feed into the workshops. 

Please do the homework before coming to the Conference! Please 
come with lots of ideas. 

you have been invited to the Conference for your particular con- 
tribution. Therefore, we have assigned you to a , 

noted on the enclosure. We hope that this assignmei* 
to vou. The workshop is a definite assignment, and we must ask each 
participant to adhere to his assignment **“'™8hout the co^CTenoe. We 
L-e looking forward to your part in this very important conference. 

When you reach Mhdison, please check at the 
a room is reserved for you. Then, come to the Conference Center ^ 

5:00 P.M. Registration for the Conference will take place there before 

and during the social hour. 



Cordially yours. 



AAH:jb 



Enclosure 



Arthur A. Hitchcock 
Executive Director 



MBMO 



TO; 

FRCad: 



To 



all Invited Guests of the APGA National Conference on 
"Guid&nce and the Utilization of Hew Educational Media 



Carl McDaniela, APGft Assistant Director for Erofessional Ee- 
lations. Administrative Assistant of New Media Conference 



SUBJECT: Further details on Conference plans 



1 . He would like to acknowledge your acceptance of the invitation 
extended to you by our Executive Director, to. * 

attend the APGA Conference on Guidance sM the ^^^-leased 

Educational Media." Dr. Hitchcock has asked m to ^icate how p^ed 

we are that you can attend the meeting in Madison, ^ 

guest list is just about complete now and our overall plans for t 

Conference are progressing nicely. 



9 It is hoped that the enclosed inforawtion sheet will prortde 
you with some farther idea of the objectives of the * 

our general plan of operation. The Conference wiU o^n 
tion and a rweption at 5s00 P. M. on Sunday, ^ch U ^ 
a luncheon on March l4. We have made researvations for ^ guests at 
toe^ason inn which is near the W“iversity of Wisconsin We 

are asking, though, that each guest make individual travel . 

to and to® Madison. We will, of course, ^''®. ^®“® 
at the Conference to record your travel and other ea^ens^s. 



3 . Early in March 
final information about 
touch with yxs if we can 
arrangements. 



we plan to send a copy of the program and other 
the Conference. Please feel free to get in 
be of assistance to you on any Conference 



Enclosure 
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HATIONAL C0NFE8MCB 

"GUmANCB AKD THE UTILIZATION OP HBWf EDUCATIONAL »IA” 
Sponsored by the American Personnel and Guidance Association under 
contract vith the Uhited States Office of Education 

ffliere - Wisconsin Conference Center, University of Wisconsin - 

Madison, Wisconsin 

When - Opening session - 5s00 P.M. - March 11 

Closing session -12;00 noon - luncheon - March 14 

Participants - 75 ty invitation only 

Objectives of the Conference 

1. To provide for a deliberative approach to 

in the public elementary and secondary schools and 

education, and the possible impact of new media in the solution of the 

probl(3m8« 

а. So proviae for a deUberative approach to the problem of c^^or 
education and the possible intact of new media in the solution of the 

problems . 

^ To identify and delimit the basic issues which guidance services 
L c^seSr edition m-xst resolve in the utilisation of new media. 

k. To define and iUustrate areas of needed study 

will facilitate the understanding and utilization of the new media in 

guidance services and counselor education. 

5. To iUustrate and discuss techniques whereby new media may be used 
in guidance and in counselor education# 

б. To iUustrate and discuss techniques for educating counselors to 
use new media# 

7. To recommend guidelines for the development of educational and 
occupational films and filmstrips for guidance. 

General Information 

There wiU be a maior background paper sent out ^ 
before the Conference and several background papers available at Confer- 
ence time. 

Ihe Conference will be divided into two ma^or work groups - 1* 
Counselor Education 2# Counseling activities# - These two work groups 
. will be further divided into smaller sub-groups. 

There will also be a Committee working throu^out the Conference 
on '^Guidelines for Guidance Pllrns and Filmstrips#' 




The Conference will open with dinner followed by a major address 
by Dr. Abraham H. Maslow of Brandeis University. Reacting to the 
address will be Dr. Elizabeth Drews of Michigan State University and 
Dr. Carl Rogers of the University of Wiscoasi«i 

Other addresses, demonstxutlons, film reviewing, worh group meet- 
ings and other Conference activities will be scheduled durl^ the day 
and early evening of Monday and Tuesday. The Conference will cose with 
a luncheon on Wednesday. 

All Conference participants will stay at the new Madison Inn across 
the street from the Wisconsin Conference Center. 






TO: 



AFEiaCAH PERSONNEIi AND GUIDANCB ASSOCIATION 
1^5 New Heimpshire Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 9, D. C. 

MEM ORANDDM 25, 19^2 

Participants, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Conference on Guidance and New Educational Media 



PROMs Carl McDaniels, Associate Director, APGA, 

Conference Administrative Assistant 

SUBJ: Re«iuest for Information on Guidance and New Educational. 

Media Activities 

This note to aU Conference participants wiU taring you 
on recent developments related to guidance and educatio^ media. The 
conference report is in the final processing. Oiw complete 
SS. Should he tulned in to the Office of Mucation er 

It vill include: summaries of the vor&shop 

major conference addresses and discussions, as as the Guiaem«.s 
for Educational and Occupational EUms and Him Strtps. ^ 

session on "(Sidelines for Educational and Occupation^ Md 

Strips" wlU meet in Chicago early in August. ™ 

shaping up into a very strong publication. We will be 
min»(^aph form to the Office of Education but ®^®. * 

^ethS it viU be available in booklet form or 

at a later date. We •will be sending to each participant a cojy 

of the summary report of the Conference. 

Another reason for getting in touch with you at Jihis time, is that 
we would like to include in the report any subseqjient activities that 
you have become involved in as a direct or indirect re^t of the Gon- 
ferenue in Madison. We know, for example, that s®''^afal ^t:.orn^ 
ccmmunities have held follow-up conferences similar to the one 
sponsored. In addition to this, there has been some evaluation of f^ 
and film strips in Florida and, of course, the group from Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, indicated to us on the final day of the Conference some 
of their foUow-up activities. They have subsequently held meeti^s 
with County Principals, Superintendents, Counselors, and School Directors. 
These acti^ties are the kinds of examples we would like to relate in 
this report. Would you take the time now to briefly su«-«^-se e 

attached sheet) any of the follow-up activities that you have developed 
either during the latter part of the past school year or indicate plans 
tSt you have for the school year 1962 - 1963 ? At tUs point, bM because 
of the several activities that have come to our attention, we feel this 
indication of the follow-up activities wiU give a direct impression to 
readers of the report on the real impact that the Conference had on all 
of us. We hope that it won’t he difficult for you to take a few minutes 

to pen but a few comments. 

We would appreciate receiving this material before August^ 10. If 
this memo does not reach you until later because of vacation time, 
pleeuse still send any information you have along so we can keep it with 
our materials on the Conference. 

We hope you are having a good summer. 



lERiC 



CMcU)/dn 






Cordially yours, 




1 







Schedule 



Conference on Guidelines for Educational and Occupational giibns 

and Film Strips in Guidance 



Edgewater Beach Hotel - GhlcagOy Illinois 

Aiiemef. 1*0^2 



Mission : To develcfp a set of Guidelines for Educational and 

occupational PiJais and HSa Strips for use in Guidance » 
These Guidelines should establish a broad frante of 
refearence that will encourage creative and iiaaginative 
worh along with substantial and solid content. 






Tuesday. August 7 

10:00 • 12:00 
(a. m.) 



12:00 - 1:30 

(P. m.) 



First Session - Dr. Richard Rundquist^ Chairman 
overview 

Plan for Conference 

Lunch (at your convenience in the hotel) 



1:45 - 4:00 

4:30 - 6:00 

6:30 - 8:30 

9:00 « 10:00 

Wednesday. Augost 8 

9:00 - 10:30 
(a. m.) 

10:30 - 10:45 
10:45 - 12:00 



Second Session 

Discussion of Guideline plans 

Rest and Recreation (swintoing^ tennis, walking, 
etc.) 

s 

Dinner (as a group in Charterhouse) 

Session if needed in small groups 

(third Session 

Further discussion of needs and possibilities 
for Guidelines 

Coffee 

Continue Third Session 











^ Wednesday, August 8 (continued) 






32:00 - 1:30 
(p* u.) 

1:30 - i^;30 
(p, m.) 



• liunch 



4:30 -» 6:00 • 

6:30 p. m. 

8:00 p, m, 
Thursday, August 9 



9:00 - 10:30 
(a. m.) 



10:30 - 10:45 

10:45 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:30 
(p. ni.) 

1:30 - 3:30 



3:30 p. m. 



Fourth Session 

Develop first draft of Guidelines 
Small groi^p work 
Rest and Recreation 
Dinner 

Work session if needed 



Fifth Session 

Review and Revision of Guidelines -draft 
Coffee 

Continue Fifth Session 



Lunch 



- Final Session 

- Complete Final Draft of Guidelines 



- ADJOURN 



Bsrticipants 

Dr. K* Patricia Cross, Cornell Ifeiversity, Ithaca, New York 
Drr. W. J. Diphoye, Syracuse Ifaiversity, Pyracuse, New York 
Dr. Paul W. Fitzgerald, Hnellas County, Clearwater, Florida 
feiel N, Gurr. 6802 North 2nd Place, Rioenix, Arizona 
Mr. George W. Murpi^, Catonsvllle Jr. H. S., Baltimore 28, M^iand 
Mr. Daniel Palmquist, Centron Corporation, Lawrence, Kansas 
Dr. Richard M. Rundquist, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Dr. Gerald M. Torkelson, Penn State University, lAiiversity Park, 
Pennsylvania 

APSA Staff; 

Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director 
Mr. Carl McDaniels, Associate Dissector 









